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IV: 


THE DEER OF THE UPLAND AND THE BROKEN 
GROUND. 


“tr ' ILL very recently 

Ys oi nsiay the black-tail deer 
was the most plen- 
tiful of all plains’ 
game, and it is 
still common in 
many localities; 
but after the ex- 
termination of the 
buffalo and the 
elk, it became it- 
self the chief ob- 
ject of the chase, 
with the profes- 
sional hunters, 
and their ceaseless persecution has in many 
places totally destroyed it, and else- 
where has terribly thinned its ranks. It 
differs widely in haunts, habits, and gait 
from its white-tailed relative, which in form 
and size it so closely resembles, although 
rather larger. It is fond of very rough, 
open ground, and although in many places, 
as, for example, in the great chains of the 
Rockies, it is found in dense timber, yet it 
is also frequently found where there are 
hardly any trees, or else where they are so 
sparse and scattered as to afford but the 
scantiest cover. 

It is, with us, the rarest thing in the 
world to find black-tail on the timbered 
river bottoms, and it never penetrates into 
the tangled swamps in which the white- 
tail delights. The brushy coulies and the 
heads of the ravines are its favorite resorts, 
and it also ranges into the most sterile and 
desolate portions of the bad lands, intrud- 
ing upon the domains of the mountain 





sheep. ‘The cover in which it is found is 
almost always too scanty to, of itself, afford 
the deer adequate protection; it cannot, 
therefore, as is the case with its white- 
tailed relative, often escape by hiding and 
remaining motionless and unobserved while 
the hunter passes through the locality 
where it is found; nor can it, like its more 
fortunate cousin, skulk around without 
breaking cover and thus bid: defiance to its 
pursuers. White-tailed deer may abound 
in a locality, and yet a man may never so 
much as catch a glimpse of them; but if 
black-tail exist they are far more commonly 
seen. The nature of their haunts, too, 
renders them much more easily approached. 
Out in the open country the hunter can 
advance far more noiselessly than in the 
woods, can take advantage of inequalities 
of ground for cover much more readily, 
and can also shoot at a longer distance ; 
then, again, the black-tail, although with 
fully as keen senses as the white-tail, is put 
at a disadvantage in the struggle for life 
by his much greater curiosity. He has a 
habit, when alarmed, of almost invariably 
stopping, after having galloped a hundred 
yards or so, to stand still and look round at 
the object that has frightened him, and 
this pause gives the hunter time to make a 
successful shot. A black-tail is, on the 
other hand, more difficult to hit while run- 
ning than is the case with the white-tail. 
The latter runs more as a horse does, with 
a succession of long bounds, going at a 
rolling or almost even pace, while a black- 
tail progresses by a series of stiff-legged 
buck jumps, all four feet seeming as if they 
left the ground together. This gives him 
a most irregular and awkward-looking gait, 
but yet one which carries him along, for a 
short time, at a great speed, and which en- 
ables him to get over broken, craggy coun- 
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try in a manner that can only be surpassed 
by the astounding feats of the mountain 
sheep in similar localities. 

Most of my plain shooting has been done 
after black-tail, and, indeed, I have killed 
nearly as many of them asof all other large 
game put together; but they are now pretty 
well thinned out from round the immediate 
neighborhood of my ranch, and if I wish 
to get them I generally have to take a 
wagon and make a general trip of two or 
three days’ duration. There is no locality 
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asmall band. I had struck the trail that 
we follow with our wagon in going in to- 
ward the settlement when the river is too 
high to permit us to travel along the river 
bottom, and was walking quietly along it, 
following the faint scrapes made in the dry 
ground by the wagon wheels (for the trail is 
a blind one at best), when, as I came over 
the crest of a little hill, I saw a deer jump 
up out of a thicket, about two hundred yards 
off to one side of the trail, take two or 
three of the jumps so characteristic of the 








MAKING UP 


nearer than ten or twelve miles where they 
can really be considered at all plenty, and 
as the best time for hunting them is in the 
early morning or late evening, one should 
be able to camp out directly on or by the 
ground he intends to hunt over, if he wishes 
to be even moderately certain of success. 
At times, however, when the black-tail have 
gathered in bands of eight or ten or more 
individuals, they will wander away from 
their usual haunts, and then may be put up 
in rather unexpected places. On one oc- 


casion, last fail, when I had walked eight 
or ten miles away from the ranch, prepara- 
tory to beginning an afternoon’s hunt after 
white-tail, I unexpectedly came across such 


THE PACK, 


black-tail, and then turn around to look at 
me with his great ears thrown forward. In 
another second a dozen others also rose up 
and stood in a clump around him. I fired 
at them as they thus stood clustered to- 
gether, and more by good luck than by any- 
thing else my bullet broke the back of a fine 
fat young doe. 

Only twice last fall did I make a regular 
trip after black-tail ; in each case taking 
one of my men, himself a very good hunter, 
with me, and camping out all night right 
by the ground through which we intended 
to search. On the first of these occasions 
I killed a young buck by the side of 
a shallow pool in a deep gorge, almost as 
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soon as we had left camp, and half an hour 
afterwards my companion and I killed a 
doe and one well-grown fawn, as the result 
of an immense expenditure of cartridges. 
The doe and fawn were down in the bottom 
of a valley; we saw them as we were riding 
along the ridge above. They were in 
ground where it would have been almost 
impossible to have gotten near them, as 
almost the only piece of brush was that in 
which the two were standing ; and as they 
both offered fair broadside marks, although 
at least four hundred yards off, we opened 
fire on them, I with a Winchester, my 
companion with a 40-90 Sharp’s rifle. 
The deer, not seeing us, seemed to be per- 
fectly confused by the firing and the echoes, 
and after each shot merely jumped a few 
paces and again stood still. I fired much 
more often than my companion, but with- 
out any success, and just as I had emptied 
my magazine he brought down the doe, 
The fawn then ran down the valley half a 
mile or so and entered a deep thicket, in 
which, after a somewhat careful stalk, I 
killed it. My companion was a really good 
shot, and he had killed the doe fairly at 
about four hundred yards; but even for 
him to kill at such a distance as this is an 
exceptional feat, and almost invariably rep- 
resents the expenditure of a large number 
of cartridges. 

On our next hunt, however, he made one 
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shot that was even better. We had, as be- 
fore, camped out all night, and started off 
early in the morning through as rugged and 
precipitous a tract of country as could 
be found anywhere, the sheer cliffs, deep 
gorges, and towering ragged hills rendering 
the walking very difficult, and in some 
places even dangerous. Game was plenty, 
however, and during the course of the 
morning we killed five black-tail deer, 
three bucks and two does. One of these, 
a very fine buck with unusually large 
antlers and as fat as a prize sheep, I shot 
in a rather unusual locality. We had been 
following up three mountain sheep, which, 
however, having caught a glimpse of us, 
went off for good and were seen no more. 
The course led over and across a succes- 
sion of knife-like ridges of rock and sand- 
stone, separated by sheer narrow gorges of 
great depth, and with their sides almost 
overhanging. On coming to the edge of 
one of these, and, as usual, peering cau- 
tiously over, | was astonished to see a great 
buck lying out ona narrow ledge along the 
face of the cliff wall opposite ; the gorge 
must have been at least a couple of hundred 
feet deep and less than one-half as much 
across. He was lying below, diagonally 
across from me, with his legs spread out 
and his head turned round so as to give 
me a fair shot for the center of his fore- 
head, and as in the position where I was I 
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could not be sure of killing him instantly 
with a bullet elsewhere, I fired between his 
eyes, and, beyond a convulsive motion of 
one of his hind legs, he did not move an 
inch out of the place where he was lying. 
So steep was the cliff, and so narrow the 
ledge where he had made his bed, that it 
was a long and really difficult climb before 
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had gotten very bold, as the result of being 
unmolested. ‘Three of the other deer that 
were killed on this day were shot without 
any special or unusual incident attending 
their death ; but the fifth represented an- 
other piece of good marksmanship on the 
part of my companion, whose name, by the 
way, was Will Dow. We were going back 
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READY FOR THE JOURNEY, 


we could get to him, and it was then no 
mewn labor to get him out unharmed to 
where we could dress him. The time when 
he was shot was near midday, and he had 
evidently chosen the cliff for the purpose 
of getting a regular sun-bath. It is a rare 
thing even for this bold and rock-loving 
species, however, to take its noonday siesta 
in such an exceedingly open place. The 
locality had probably not before been vis- 
ited by hunters that season, and the deer 


to camp, not intending to shoot anything 
more, but to fetch out the ponies in order 
to pack back to camp the game we had 
already gotten. While walking along a 
line of hills, bounding one side of a broad 
valley, we saw on the face of the steep 
bluff-side opposite two deer standing near 
a patch of cedars ; owing to the difficulty 
of the intervening ground I was unable 
afterwards to pace off accurately the dis- 
tance, a thing I usually do in the case of 
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panion (thanks 
doubtless in part 
to his own supe- 
rior skill, and in 
part also to the 
superior efficacy 
of his weapon 
for long-range 
shooting), after 
having wasted 
two or three bul- 
lets, sent one ball 
home, breaking 
a hind leg, and, 
after a rather 
long and tedious 
chase, we suc- 
ceeded in over- 
taking and kill- 
ing the animal. 








AFTER THE DAY'S WORK. 


an unusually long shot ; but it must cer- 
tainly have been close upon 500 yards. 
We sat down and began to fire at them. 
With his fourth shot Dow apparently 
touched one, and both went off up the 
hill; immediately afterwards, however, an- 
other rose up from a thicket by which they 
went and stood looking around. Wet. ins- 
ferred our attention to this one ; again I 
missed three or four times,and again my com- 


As a rule, I may 

explain, I do not 
shoot at anything but bucks; but during 
the past season, when game had become so 
scarce, and when our entire supply of fresh 
meat depended upon our prowess with the 
rifle, it was no longer possible to choose 
what we would kill, and, after the first of 
September, when we could keep deer hang- 
ing up for a long time, we did not spare 
either buck or doe if we were able to get 
one within range of our rifles. 


(To be continued. ] 


CONFESSION. 


Tuis is her letter—hers of whom last week 


I could not say I know 


she ¢ 


cares for me, 


: Though sometimes, when her eyes my own er seek, 
I thought she might, for all confusedly 
Her thoughts rose in their depths, while on her cheek 
Swift color came—but I—how blind we are !— 





Left half-believing ; now she sends me this, 
Each word of which is as a separate bliss 
To thrill me to conviction and lay bare 
Her soul and show the secret hidden there : 
H And then the subtle charm that clings about 
The sweet last line, all other lines above, 
I think I hear her red lips sigh it out, 
“T send you one kiss and a little love.” 
Joseph Bradford. 
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AROUND THE 


BY 


WORLD ON 


A BICYCLE.’ 


THOMAS STEVENS, 


[Our Special Correspondent.| 


IX.—BEY BAZAAR, ANGORA, AND EASTWARD. 


TRUNDLE of half 
an hour up the steep 
slopes leading out 
of another of those 
narrow valleys in 
which all these towns 
are situated, and then 
comes a gentle de- 
clivity extending with 
but little interruption 
for several miles, 
winding in and out 
among the inequali- 
ties of an elevated 
table - land. The 

mountain breezes blow cool and ex- 
hilarating, and just before descending into 
the little Charkhan Valley, I pass some 
interesting cliffs of castellated rocks, the 
sight of which immediately wafts my mem- 


ory back across the thousands of miles of 
land and water to what they are almost a 


1 The first of ‘Thomas Stevens’ articles was in the April 
cisco on his perilous tour. 
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counterpart of—the famous castellated 
rocks of Green River, Wyo. Ter. 

Another scary youth takes to his heels as 
I descend into the valley and halt at the 
village of Charkhan, a mere shapeless 
cluster of mud hovels. Before one of these, 
a ragged agriculturist solemnly presides 
over a small heap of what I unfortunately 
mistook at the time for pumpkins. I say 
“unfortunately,” because after-knowledge 
makes it highly probable that they were 
the celebrated Charkhan musk-melons, 
famous far and wide for their exquisite 
flavor; the variety can be grown elsewhere, 
but strange to say, the peculiar, delicate 
flavor, which makes them so celebrated, is 
absent when they vegetate anywhere out- 
side this particular locality. It is supposed 
to be owing to some peculiar mineral 
properties of the soil. ‘The Charkhan Val- 
ley is a wild, weird-looking region, looking 
as if it were habitually subjected to de- 


number of 1885—describing the author's start from San Fran- 
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structive downpourings of rain, that have 
washed the grand old mountains out of all 
resemblances to neighboring ranges round 
about. They are of a soft, shaly composi- 
tion, and are worn by the elements into all 
manner of queer, fantastic shapes; this, 
together with the same variegated colors 
observed yesterday afternoon, gives them 
a distinctive appearance not easily for- 
gotten. They are “grand, gloomy and 
peculiar;” especially are they peculiar. 
The soil of the valley itself seems to be 
drift-mud, from the surrounding hills; a 
stream furnishes water sufficient to irrigate 
a number of rice-fields, whose brilliant 
emerald hue loses none of its brightness 
from being surrounded by a framework of 
barren hills. 

Ascending from this interesting locality, 
my road now traverses a dreary, monotonous 
district, of whitish sun-blistered hills, water- 
less and verdureless for fourteen miles. 
The cool, refreshing breezes of early morn- 
ing have been dissipated by the growing 
heat of the sun: the road continues fairly 
good, and whilst riding I am unconscious 
of oppressive heat; but the fierce rays of 
the sun blisters my neck, and the backs of 
my hands, turning them red and causing 
the skin to peel off a few days afterwards, 
besides ruining a section of my gossamer 
coat exposed on top of the Lamson carrier. 
The air is dry and thirst-creating, there is 
considerable hill-climbing to be done, and 
long ere the fourteen miles are covered, I 
become sufficiently warm and thirsty to 
have little thought of anything else but 
reaching the means of quenching thirst. 
Away off in the distance ahead is observed 
a dark object, whose character is indistinct 
through the shimmering radiation from the 
heated hills, but which upon a nearer ap- 
proach proves to bea jujube tree, a welome 
sentinel in those arid regions, beckoning 
the thirsty traveler to a never-failing supply 
of water. At the jujube tree I find a most 
magnificent fountain, pouring forth at least 
twenty gallons of delicious cold water to 
‘tthe minute. The spring has been walled 
up and a marble spout inserted, which 
gushes forth a round, crystal column, as 
though endeavoring .to compensate for the 
prevailing aridness, and to apologize to the 
thirsty wayfarer for the inhospitableness of 
its surroundings. Miles away to the north- 
ward, perched high up among the ravines 
of a sun-baked mountain spur, one can see 
a circumscribed area of luxuriant foliage; 
this conspicuous oasis in the desert marks 
the source of the beautiful roadside fount- 
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ain, which traverses a natural subterranean 
passageway between these two distant 
points.. These little isolated clumps of 
waving trees, rearing their green heads 
conspicuously above the surrounding bar- 
renness, are an unerring indication of both 
water and human habitations. Often one 
sees them suddenly when least expected, 
nestling in a little depression high up some 
mountain slope far away, the little dark 
green area looking almost black in contrast 
with the whitish color of the hills. These 
are literally “oases in the desert,” on a 
small scale, and although from a distance 
no sign of human habitations appear, since 
they are but mud hovels corresponding in 
color to the hills themselves, a closer ex- 
amination invariably reveals well-worn don- 
key-trails leading from different directions 
to the spot, and perchance a white-turbaned 
donkey-rider, slowly wending his way along 
a trail. 

The heat becomes almost unbearable; 
the region of treeless, shelterless hills con- 
tinues to characterize my way, and when, 
at two o’clock P.M., I reach the town of 
Bey Bazaar, I conclude that the thirty-nine 
miles already covered is the limit of dis- 
cretion to-day, considering the oppressive 
heat, and seek the friendly accommodation 
of a khan. There I find that whilst shelter 
from the fierce heat of the sun is obtainable, 
peace and quiet is altogether out of the 
question. Bey Bazaar is a place of 8,000 
inhabitants, and the &Aan at once becomes 
the objective point of, it seems to me, half 
the population. I put the machine up on 
a barricaded yattack-divan, and climb up 
after it; here I am out of the meddlesome 
reach of the “madding crowd,” but there 
is no escaping from the bedlam-like clamor 
of their voices, and not a few, yielding to 
their uncontrollable curiosity, undertake to 
invade my retreat; these invariably “ ski- 
daddle” respectfully at my request, but 
new-comers are continually intruding. 
The tumult is quite deafening, and I 
should certainly not be surprised to 
have the khan-jee request me to leave 
the place, on the reasonable ground 
that my presence is, under the circum- 
stances, detrimental to his interests, since 
the crush is so great that transacting busi- 
ness is out of the question. The khan-ee, 
however, proves to be a speculative indi- 
vidual, and quite contrary thoughts are 
occupying his mind. His subordinate, the 
kahvay-jee, presents himself with mournful 
countenance and humble attitude, points 
with a perplexed air to the surging mass of 
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fezes, turbans, and upturned Turkish faces, 
and explains—what needs no explanation 
other than the evidence of one’s own eyes 
—that he cannot transact his business of 
making coffee. “This is your khan,” I 
reply, “why not turn them out?” “ Ma- 
shallah Effendi! 1 would, but for every 
one I turned out, two others would come 
in—the sons of burnt fathers!” he says, 
casting a reproachful look down at the 
struggling crowd of his fellow-countrymen. 
“What do you propose doing, then?” I 
inquire. “Katch para, Effendi,” he an- 
swers; smiling approvingly at his own 
suggestion. The enterprising ahvay-jee 
advocates charging them an admission fee 
of five paras (half a cent) each as a measure 
of protection, both for himself and me, pro- 
posing to make a “divvy”’ of the proceeds. 
Naturally enough the idea of making a 
farthing show of either myself or the bi- 
cycle is anything butan agreeable proposi- 
tion, but it is plainly the only way of pro- 
tecting the sahvay-jee and his khan from 
being mobbed all the afternoon and far 
into the night by a surging mass of inquisi- 
tive people; so I reluctantly give him per- 
mission to do whatever he pleases to protect 
himself. I have no idea of the financial 
outcome of the speculative khan-jee’s ex- 


pedient, but the arrangement secures me to 
some extent from the rabble, though not to 
any appreciable extent from being worried. 
The people nearly drive me out of my seven 
senses with their peculiar ideas of making 
themselves agreeable, and honoring me; 
they offer me cigarettes, coffee, mastic, 


cogniac, fruit, raw cucumbers, melons, 
everything, in fact, but the one thing I 
should really appreciate—a few minutes 
quiet, undisturbed, enjoyment of my own 
company; this is not to be secured by lock- 
ing one’s self in a room, nor by any other 
expedient I have yet tried in Asia. After 
examining the bicycle, they want to see my 
“ Alla Franga” watch and my revolver; 
they then want to know how much each 
thing costs, and scores of other things that 
appeal strongly to their excessively inquisi- 
tive natures. 

One old fellow, yearning for a closer 
acquaintance, asks me if I ever saw the 
wonderful “chu, chu, chu! chemin-de-fer 
at Stamboul,” adding, that he has seen it, 
and intends some day to ride on it; another 
hands me a Crimean medal, and says he 
fought against the Muscovs with the “In- 
gilis,” whilst a third one solemnly introduces 
himself as a makinis (machinist), fancying, 
I suppose, that there is some fraternal con- 
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nection between himself and me, on account 
of the bicycle being a makina. 

I begin to feel uncomfortably like a 
curiosity in a dime museum—a position not 
exactly congenial to my nature; so, after 
enduring this sort of thing for an hour, I 
appoint the ahvay-jee custodian of the 
bicycle and sally forth to meander about 
the bazaar a while, where I can at least 
have the advantage of being able to move 
about. Upon returning to the han, an 
hour later, I find there a man whom I re- 
member passing on the road; he was 
riding a donkey, the road was all that could 
be desired, and I swept past him at racing 
speed, purely onthe impulse of the moment 
in order to treat him to the abstract sensa- 
tionof blank amazement. This impromptu 
action of mine is now bearing its legitimate 
fruits, for, surrounded by a most attentive 
audience, the wonder-struck donkey-rider 
is endeavoring, by word and gesture to 
impress upon them some idea of the speed 
at which I swept past him and vanished 
round a bend. The kahvay-jee now ap- 
proaches me, puffing his cheeks out like a 
penny balloon, and jerking his thumb in 
the direction of the street door. Seeing 
that I don’t quite comprehend the meaning 
of this mysterious facial contortion, he 
whispers confidentially aside “ Pasha,” and 
again goes through the highly-interesting 
performance of puffing out his cheeks and 
winking in a knowing manner; he then 
says—also confidentially and aside—“ /ira,”” 
winking even more significantly than before. 
By all this theatrical by-play, the sahvay- 
jee means, that the Pasha—a man of ex- 
traordinary social, political, and above all, 
financial importance—has expressed a wish 
to see the bicycle, and is now outside; and 
the £ahvay-jee, with many significant winks 
and mysterious hints of “dra,” advises me 
to take the machine outside and ride it for 
the Pasha’s special benefit. A portion of 
the street near by is “ridable under diffi- 
culties;” so I conclude to act on the 
hkahvay-jee’s suggestion, simply to see what 
comes of it. Nothing particular comes of 
it, whereupon the kahvay-jee and his patrons 
all express themselves as disgusted beyond 
measure, because the Pasha failed—to give 
me a present. 

Shortly after this I find myself hobnob- 
bing with a small company of ex-Mecca 
Pilgrims, holy personages with huge green 
turbans and flowing gowns ; one of them is 
evidently very holy indeed, almost too holy 
for human associations one would imagine, 
for in addition to his green turban he wears 
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a broad green waist-sash and a green un- 
dergarment ; he is in fact very green in- 
deed. Then a crazy person pushes his 
way forward and wants me to cure him of 
his mental infirmity ; at all events I cannot 
imagine what else he wants; the man is 
crazy as a loon, he cannot even give utter- 
ance to his own mother-tongue, but tries to 
express himself in a series of disjointed 
grunts beside which the soul-harrowing 
efforts of a broken-winded donkey are 
quite melodious. Some one has probably 
told him that I am a hakim, or a wonderful 
person on general principles, and the fel- 
low is sufficiently conscious of his own 
condition to come forward and endeavor 
to grunt himself into my favorable consid- 
eration. Later in the evening a couple of 
young Turkish dandies come round to the 
khan and favor me with a serenade ; one 
of them twangs a doleful melody on a 
small stringed instrument, something like 
the Slavonian tamborica, and the other one 
sings a doleful melancholy song (nearly 
all songs and tunes in Mohammedan coun- 
tries seem doleful and melancholy) ; after- 
wards an Arab camel-driver joins in with a 
dance, and furnishes some genuine amuse- 
ment with his hip-play and bodily contor- 
tions; this would scarcely be considered 
dancing from our point of view, but it zs 
according to the ideas of the East. The 
dandies are distinguishable from the com- 
mon run of Turkish bipeds, like the same 
species in other countries, by the fearful 
and wonderful cut of their garments. The 
Turkish dandy wears a tassel to his fez 
about three times larger than the regula- 
tion size, and he binds it carefully down to 
the fez with a red-and-yellow silk handker- 
chief ; he wears a jaunty-looking short 
jacket of bright blue cloth, cut behind so 
that it reaches but little below his shoul- 
der-blades ; the object of this is apparently 
to display the whole of the multifold waist- 
scarf, a wonderful colored garment that is 
wound round and round the waist many 
times, and which is held at one end by an 
assistant, whilst the wearer spins round like 
a dancing dervish, the assistant advancing 
gradually as the human bobbin takes up 
the length, The dandy wears knee- 
breeches corresponding in color to his 
jacket, woolen stockings of mingled red 
and black, and low slipper-like shoes ; he 
allows his hair to fall about his eyes @ /a 
négligée, and affects a reckless, love-lorn 
air, 

The last party of sight-seers for the day 
call around near midnight, sometime after 
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I have retired to sleep; they awaken me 
with their garrulous observations concern- 
ing the bicycle, which they are critically ex- 
amining close to my head with a classic 
lamp; but I readily forgive them their 
nocturnal intrusion, since they awaken me 
to the first opportunity of hearing women 
wailing for the dead. A dozen or so of 
women are wailing forth their lamentations 
in the silent night but a short distance 
from the &han; I can look out of a small 
opening in the wall near my shake-down, 
and see them moving about the house and 
premises by the flickering glare of torches. 
I could never have believed the female 
form divine capable of producing such 
doleful unearthly music; but there is no 
telling what these shrouded forms are really 
capable of doing, since the opportunity of 
passing one’s judgment upon their accom- 
plishment is confined solely to an occasional 
glimpse of a languishing eye. The &ah- 
vay-jee, who is acting the part of explan- 
atory lecturer to these nocturnal visitors, 
explains the meaning of the wailing by 
pantomimically describing a corpse, and 
then goes on to explain that the smallest 
imaginable proportion of the lamentations 
that are making night hideous is genuine 
grief for the departed, most of the uproar 
being made by a body of professional 
mourners hired for the occasion. When I 
awake in the morning the unearthly wail- 
ing is still going vigorously forward, from 
which I infer they have been keeping it up 
all night. Though gradually becoming 
inured to all sorts of strange scenes and 
customs, the united wailing and lamenta- 
tions of a houseful of women, awakening 
the echoes of the silent night, savors too 
much of things supernatural and unearthly 
not to jar unpleasanfly on the senses ; the 
custom is, however, on the eve of being 
relegated to the musty past by the Ottoman 
government. 

In the larger cities where there are 
corpses to be wailed over every night, it 
has been found so objectionable to the ex- 
panding intellects of the more enlightened 
Turks, that it has been prohibited as a 
public nuisance, and these days it is only 
in such conservative interior towns as Bey 
Bazaar that the custom still obtains. 

When about starting early on the follow- 
ing morning, the 4han-jee begs me to be 
seated, and then several men who have 
been waiting around since before day- 
break, vanish hastily through the doorway; 
in a few minutes I am favored with a small 
company of leading citizens, who, having, 
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for various reasons, failed to swell yester- 
day's throng, have taken the precaution to 
post these messengers to watch my move- 
ments and report when I am ready to de- 
part. Our grunting patient, the crazy man, 
likewise reappears upon the scene of my 
departure from the 44an, and in company 
with a small but eminently respectable fol- 
lowing, accompanies me to the brow of a 
bluffy hill, leading out of the depression in 
which Bey Bazaar snugly nestles. On the 
way up he constantly gives utterance to his 
feelings in guttural gruntings that make 
last night’s lamentations seem quite earthly 
after all in comparison; and when the 
summit is reached, and I mount and glide 
noiselessly away down a gentle declivity, 
he uses his vocal organs in a manner that 
simply defies chirographical description or 
any known comparison; it is the despairing 
howl of a semi-lunatic at witnessing my 
departure without having exercised my 
supposed extraordinary powers in some 
miraculous manner in his behalf. 

The road continues as an artificial high- 
way, but is not continuously ridable, owing 
to the rocky nature of the material used in 
its construction and the absence of vehicu- 
lar traffic to wear it smooth ; but it is highly 
acceptable in the main. From Bey Bazaar 
eastward it leads for several miles along a 
stony valley, and then through a region 
that differs little from yesterday’s barren 
hills in general appearance, but which has 
the redeeming feature of being traversed 
here and there by deep cafions or gorges, 
along which meander tiny streams, and 
whose wider spaces are areas of remarkably 
fertile soil. Whilst wheeling merrily along 
the valley road, I am favored with a 
“ neace-offering”’ of a splendid bunch of 
grapes from a bold vintager en route to 
Bey Bazaar with a grape-laden donkey. 
When within a few hundred yards, the man 
evinces unmistakable signs of uneasiness 
concerning my character, and would prob- 
ably follow the bent of his inclinations and 
ingloriously flee the field, but his donkey is 
too heavily laden to accompany him; he 
looks apprehensively at my rapidly ap- 
proaching figure, and then, as if a happy 
thought suddenly occurs to him, he quickly 
takes the finest bunch of grapes ready to 
hand and holds them out towards me, 
whilst I am yet a good fifty yards away. 
The grapes are luscious, and the bunch 
weighs fully an oker, but I should feel un- 
comfortably like a highwayman, guilty of 
intimidating the man out of his property, 
were I to accept them in the spirit in which 


they are offered ; as it is, the honest fellow 
will hardly fall to trembling in his tracks, 
should he at any future time again descry 
the centaur-like form of a mounted wheel- 
man approaching him in the distance. Later 
in the forenoon I descend into a cafion- 
like valley, where among a few scattering 
vineyards and jujube trees nestles Ayash, 
a place which disputes with the neighbor- 
ing village of Istanos the honor of being 
the theater of Alexander the Great’s cele- 
brated exploit of cutting the Gordian knot 
that disentangled the harness of the Phryg- 
ian king. Ayash is to becongratulated upon 
having its historical reminiscence to recom- 
mend it to the notice of the outer world, since 
it has little to attract attention now-a-days ; 
it is merely the shapeless jumble of inferior 
dwellings that characterize the average 
Turkish village. As I trundle through the 
crooked, ill-paved alley-way, that, out of 
respect to the historical association referred 
to, may be called its business thoroughfare, 
with forethought of the near approach of 
noon, I obtain some pears, and hand an 
eckmekyjee a coin for some bread; he 
passes over a tough flat cake, abundantly 
sufficient for my purpose, together with the 
change. A zaptich, looking on, observes 
that the man has retained a whole half- 
penny for the bread, and orders him to 
fork over another cake; I refuse to take it 
up, whereupon the zapteh fulfills his ideas 
of justice by ordering the ekmek-jee to 
give it to a ragged youth among the spec- 
tators. Continuing on my way I am next 
halted by a young man of the better class, 
who, together with the zaftich, endeavors 
to prevail upon me to stop, going through 
the pantomime of writing and reading, to 
express some idea that our mutual igno- 
rance of each other’s language prevents be- 
ing expressed in words. The result isa 
rather curious intermezzo. Thinking they 
want to examine my /oskeri merely to 
gratify their idle curiosity, I refuse to be 
thus bothered, and, dismissing them quite 
brusquely, I hurry along over the rough 
cobble-stones in hopes of reaching ridable 
ground and escaping from the place ere 
the inevitable “madding crowd” became 
generally aware of my arrival. The young 
man disappears, whilst the zaptieh trots 
smilingly but determinedly by my side, 
several times endeavoring to coax me into 
making a halt ; which is, however, promptly 
interpreted by myself into a paternal plea 
on behalf of the villagers—a desire to have 
me stop until they could be generally noti- 
fied and collected—the very thing I am 
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hurrying along to avoid. I am already 
clear of the village, and trundling up the 
inevitable acclivity, the saptieh and a small 
gathering still doggedly hanging on, when 
‘the young man appears, hurriedly approach- 
ing from the rear, followed by half the vil- 
lage. The zaptieh pats me on the shoul- 
der and points back with a triumphant 
smile ; thinking he is referring to the rab- 
ble, I am rather inclined to be angry with 
him, and chide him for dogging my foot- 
steps, when I observe the young man wav- 
ing aloft a letter, and at once understand 
that I have been. guilty of an ungenerous 
misinterpretation of their determined at- 
tentions. The letter is from Mr. B——, 
an English gentleman at Angora, engaged 
in the exportation of mohair, and contains 
an invitation to become his guest whilst at 
Angora. <A well-deserved backsheesh to 
the good-natured zapiieh, and a peniten- 


tial shake of the young man’s hand silences 
the self-accusations of a guilty conscience, 
and after riding a short distance down the 
hill for the satisfaction of the people, I 
continue on my way, trundling up the 
varying gradations of a general acclivity 
for two miles. 

Away up the road ahead I now observe 
a number of queer, shapeless objects, mov- 
ing about on the roadway, apparently de- 
scending the hill, and resembling nothing 
so much as animated clumps of brushwood. 
Upon a closer approach they turn out to 
be not so very far removed from this con- 
ception ; they are a company of poor Ay- 
ash peasant women, each carrying a 
bundle of camel-thorn shrubs several times 
larger than herself, which they have been 
scouring the neighboring hills all morning 
to obtain for fuel. This camel-thorn is a 
light, spriggy shrub, so that the size of 
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their burthens is large in proportion to 
its weight. Instead of being borne on the 
head, they are carried ‘in a way that forms 
a complete bushy background, against 
which the shrouded form of the woman is 
undistinguishable a few hundred yards 
away. Instead. of keeping a straightfor- 
ward course, the women seem to be doing 
an unnecessary amount of erratic wander- 
ing about over the road, which, until quite 


midway between Bey Bazaar and Angora. 
Whilst ascending this ridge, I become 
thoroughly convinced of what has fre- 
quently occurred to me between here and 
Nalikhan : that if the road I am travers- 
ing is, as the people keep calling it, a 
“chemin-de-fer,” then the engineer who 
graded it must have been a youth of tender 
age, and inexperienced in railway matters, 
to imagine that trains can ever round his 





WATER DONKEYS 


near, gives them the queer appearance of 
animated clumps of brush dodging about 
amongst each other. I ask them whether 
there is water ahead ; they look frightened 
and hurry along faster, but one brave soul 
turns partly round and points mutely in 
the direction I am going. ‘Two miles of 
good, ridable road now brings me to the 
spring, which is situated near a two-acre 
swamp of rank sword-grass and bullrushes 
six feet high and of almost impenetrable 
thickness, which looks decidedly refreshing 
in its setting of barren, gray hills ; and I 
eat my noontide meal of bread and pears 
to the cheery music of a thousand swamp- 
frog bands which commence croaking at 
my approach, and never cease for a mo- 
ment to twang their tuneful lyre until I 
depart. 

The tortuous windings of the “ chemin- 
de-fer”’ finally brings me to a cu/-de-sac in 
the hills, terminating on the summit of a 
ridge overlooking a broad plain; and a 
horseman I meet informs me that I am now 


OF ANGORA. 


curves or climb his grades. There is 
something about this broad, artificial high- 
way, and the tremendous amount of labor 
that has been expended upon it, when 
compared with the glaring poverty of the 
country it traverses, together with the well- 
nigh total absence of wheeled vehicles, that 
seem to preclude the possibility of its hav- 
ing been made for a wagon road ; and yet, 
notwithstanding the belief of the natives, 
it is evident that it can never be the road- 
bed of a railway. We must inquire about 
it at Angora. 

Descending into the Angora Plain, I 
enjoy the luxury of a continuous coast for 
nearly a mile, over a road that is simply 
perfect for the occasion, after which comes 
the less desirable performance of plowing 
through a stretch of loose sand and gravel. 
Whilst engaged in this latter occupation, I 
overtake a saptich, also en route to Angora, 
who is letting his horse crawl leisurely 
along, whilst he concentrates his energies 
upon a water-melon, evidently the spoils 
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of a recent visitation to a melon garden 
somewhere not far off; he hands me a 
portion of the booty, and then requests me 
to din, and keeps on requesting me to dx 
at regular three-minute intervals for the 
next half hour. At the end of that time 
the loose gravel terminates, and I find 
myself on a level and reasonably smooth 
dirt road, making a shorter cut across the 
plain to Angora than the “chemin-de-fer.” 
The saptich is, of course, delighted at see- 
ing me thus mount, and not doubting but 
that I will appreciate his company, gives 
me to understand that he will ride along- 
side to Angora. For nearly two miles that 
sanguine but unsuspecting minion of the 
Turkish government spurs his noble steed 
alongside the bicycle in spite of my deter- 
mined pedaling to shake him off ; but the 
road improves; faster spins the whirling 
wheels ; the sapfieh begins to lag behind 
a little, though still spurring his panting 
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horse into keeping reasonably close be- 
hind ; a bend now occurs in the road, and 
an intervening knoll hides us from each 
other; I put on more steam, and at the 
same time the zapfieh evidently gives it 
up and relapses into his normal crawling 
pace, for when three miles or thereabouts 
are covered I look back and perceive him 
leisurely heaving in sight from behind the 
knoll. 

Part way across the plain I arrive at a 
fountain and make a short halt, for the day 
is unpleasantly warm, and the dirt road is 
covered with dust ; the government Jostaya 
araba is also halting here to rest and re- 
fresh the horses. I have not failed to 
notice the proneness of Asiatics to base 
their conclusions entirely on a person’s 
apparel and general outward appearance, 
for the seeming incongruity of my “ Ingilis”’ 
helmet and the Circassian moccasins has 
puzzled them not a little on more than one 
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A FAIR YOUNG MORMON, 


(The picture that pleased the Turk. 


occasion. And now one wiseacre among 
this party at the road-side fountain stub- 
bornly asserts that I cannot possibly be an 
Englishman because of my wearing a mous- 
tache without side whiskers—a feature that 
seems to have impressed upon his enlight- 
ened mind the unalterable conviction that 
I am an “ Austrian” ; why an Austrian any 
more than a Frenchman or an inhabitant 
of the moon, I wonder? and wondering, 
wonder in vain. 

Five o’clock P.M., August 16, 1885, 
finds me seated ona rude stone slab, one 
of those ancient tombstones whose serried 
ranks constitute the suburban scenery of 
Angora, ruefully disburdening my nether 
garments of mud and water, the results of 
a slight miscalculation of my abilities at 
leaping irrigating ditches with the bicycle 
for a vaulting pole. Whilst engaged in 
this absorbing occupation several inquisi- 
tives mysteriously collect from somewhere, 
as they invariably do whenever I happen 
to halt for a minute, and following the 
instructions of the Ayash letter, I inquire 
the way to the “Ingilisin Adam” (English- 
man’s man). They pilot me through a 
number of narrow, ill-paved streets leading 
up the sloping hill which Angora occu- 
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pies—a situation that yives the supposed 
ancient capital of Galatia a striking appear- 
ance from a distance—and into the prem- 
ises of an Armenian whom I find able to 
make himself intelligible in English, if 
allowed several minutes undisturbed pos- 
session of his own faculties of recollection 
between each word—the gentleman is slow, 
but not quite sure. From him I learn that 
Mr. B and family reside during the sum- 
mer months at a vineyard five miles out, and 
that Mr. B will not be in town before 
to-morrow morning; also that “you are wel- 
come to the humble hospitality of our poor 
family.” This latter way of expressing it is 
a revelation to me, and the leaden-heeled 
and labored utterance, together with the 
general bearing of my volunteer host, is 
not less striking; if meekness, lowliness, 
and humbleness, permeating a_person’s 
every look, word, and action constitutes 
worthiness, then is our Armenian friend 
beyond a doubt the worthiest of men. 
Laboring under the impression that he is 
Mr. B ’s “Ingilisin Adam,” I have no 
hesitation about accepting his proffered 
hospitality for the night ; and storing the 
bicycle away, I proceed to make myself 
quite at home, in that easy manner peculiar 
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to one accustomed to constant change. 
Later in the evening imagine my astonish- 
ment at learning that I have thus noncha- 
lantly quartered myself, so to speak, not on 
Mr. B ’s man, but on an Armenian 
pastor, who has acquired his slight ac- 
quaintance with my own language from 
being connected with the American Mis- 
sion having head-quarters at Kaisarieh. 
All the evening long noisy crowds have 
been besieging the pastorate, worrying the 
poor man nearly out of his senses on my 
account; and what makes matters more 
annoying and lamentable, I learn after- 
wards that his wife has departed this life 
but a short time ago, and the bereaved 
pastor is still bowed down with sorrow at 
the affliction—TI feel like kicking myself 
unceremoniously out of his house. Fol- 
lowing the Asiatic custom of welcoming a 
stranger, and influenced, we may reason- 
ably suppose, as much by their eagerness 
to satisfy their consuming curiosity as any- 
thing else, the people come flocking in 
swarms to the pastorate again next morn- 
ing, filling the house and grounds to over- 
flowing, and endeavoring to find out all 
about me and my unheard-of mode of 
traveling, by questioning the poor pastor 
nearly to distraction. That excellent man’s 
thoughts seem to run entirely on mission- 
aries and mission enterprises ; so much so, 
in fact, that several negative assertions 
from me fail to entirely disabuse his mind 
of an idea that I am in some way connected 
with the work of spreading the gospel in 
Asia Minor; and coming into the room 
where I am engaged in the interesting oc- 
cupation of returning the sa/aams and in- 
quisitive gaze of fifty ceremonious visitors, 
in slow, measured words he asks, “ Have 
you any words for these people?” as if 
_quite expecting to see me rise up and 
solemnly call upon the assembled Mussul- 
mans, Greeks, and Armenians to forsake 
the religion of the false prophet in the one 
case,and mend the error of their ways in 
the other. I know well enough what they 
all want, though, and dismiss them in a 
highly satisfactory manner by promising 
them that they shall all have an opportu- 
nity of seeing the bicycle ridden before I 
leave Angora,  — 

About ten o’clock Mr. B arrives, 
and is highly amused at the ludicrous mis- 
take that brought me to the Armenian pas- 
tor’s instead of to his man, with whom he 
had left instructions concerning me, should 
I arrive after his departure in the evening 
for the vineyard; in return he has an 








amusing story to tell of the people waylay- 
ing him on his way to his office, telling him 
that an Englishman had arrived with a won- 
derful araéa, which he had immediately 
locked up in a dark room and would allow 
nobody to look at it, and begging him to 
ask me if they might come and see it. 
We spent the remainder of the forenoon 
looking over the town and the bazaar, Mr. 
B kindly announcing himself as at my 
service for the day, and seemingly bent on 
pointing out everything of interest. One 
of the most curious sights, and one that is 
peculiar to Angora, owing to its situation 
on a hill where little or no water is obtain- 
able, is the bewildering swarms of su-katirs 
(water donkeys) engaged in the transpor- 
tation of that important necessary up into 
the city from a stream that flows near the 
base of the hill, These unhappy animals 
do nothing from one end of their working 
lives to the other but toil with almost ma- 
chine-like regularity and uneventfulness up 
the crooked, stony streets with a dozen 
large earthenware jars of water, and down 
again with the empty jars. ‘The donkey is 
sandwiched between two long wooden 
troughs suspended to a rude pack-saddle, 
and each trough accommodates six jars, 
each holding about two gallons of water ; 
one can readily imagine the swarms of 
these novel and primitive conveyances re- 
quired to supply a population of 35,000 
people. Upon inquiring what they do in 
case of a fire, I learn that they don’t even 
think of fighting the devouring element 
with its natural enemy, but, collecting on 
the adjoining roofs, they smother the flames 
by pelting the burning building with the 
soft, crumbly bricks of which Angora is 
chiefly built ; a house on fire, with a swarm 
of half-naked natives on the neighboring 
housetops bombarding the leaping flames 
with bricks, would certainly be an interest- 
ing sight. Other pity-exciting scenes be- 
sides the patient little water-carrying don- 
keys are not likely to be wanting on the 
streets of an Asiatic city ; one case I notice 
merits particular mention. A youth with 
both arms amputated at the shoulder, having 
not so much as the stump of an arm, is riding 
a donkey, and persuading the unwilling 
animal along quite briskly— with a stick. 
All Christendom could never guess how 
a person thus afflicted could possibly wield 
a stick so as to make any impression 
upon a donkey ; but this ingenious person 
holds it quite handily between his chin 
and right shoulder, and from constant 
practice has acquired the ability to visit 
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his long-eared steed with quite vigorous 
thwacks. 

Near noon we repair to the government 
house to pay a visit to Sirra Pasha, the 
Vali or governor of the vilayet, who, hav- 
ing heard of my arrival, has expressed a 
wish to have us call on him. We happen 
to arrive whilst he is busily engaged with 
an important legal decision, but upon our 
being announced he begs us to wait a few 
minutes, promising to hurry through with 
the business. We are then requested to 
enter an adjoining apartment, where we 
find the mayor, the cadi, the secretary of 
state, the chief of the Angora szaptiehs, 
and several other functionaries, signing 
documents, affixing seals, and otherwise 
variously occupied. At our entrance, docu- 
ments, pens, seals, and everything is rele- 
gated to temporary oblivion, coffee and 
cigarettes are produced, and the journey 
dunia-nin-athrafana 1 am making with the 
wonderful avaba becomes the all-absorbing 
subject. These wise men of State enter- 
tain queer Asiatic notions concerning the 
probable object of my journey ; they can- 
not bring themselves to believe it possible 
that I am performing so great a journey 
“merely as the OUTING correspondent ;”” 
they think it more probable, they say, that 
my real incentive is to “spite an enemy ’— 
that having quarreled with another wheel- 
man about our comparative skill as riders, 
I am wheeling entirely around the globe in 
order to prove my superiority, and at the 
same time leave no opportunity for my 
hated rival to perform a greater feat — 
Asiatic reasoning, sure enough! Reason- 
ing thus, and commenting in this wise 
among themselves, their curiosity becomes 
worked up to the highest possible pitch, 
and they commence plying Mr. B with 
questions concerning the mechanism and 
general appearance of the bicycle. To 
facilitate Mr. B in his task of *elucida- 
tion, I produce from my inner coat pocket 
a set of the “OurincG sketches” illustrat- 
ing the tour across America, and for the 
next few minutes the set of OuTING sketches 
are of more importance than all the State 
documents in the room. Curiously enough, 
the sketch entitled “A Fair Young Mor- 
mon” attracts more attention than any of 
the others. 

The Mayor is Suleiman Effendi, the 
same gentleman mentioned at some length 
by Colonel Burnaby in his “ On Horseback 
Through Asia Minor,” and one of his first 
questions is, whether I am acquainted with 
“my friend Burnaby, whose tragic death in 








the Soudan will never cease to make me 
feel unhappy.” Suleiman Effendi appears. 
to be remarkably intelligent, compared with 
many Asiatics, and moreover, of quite a 
practical turn of mind ; he inquires what I 
should doin case of a serious break-down 
somewhere in the far interior, and the 
curiosity to see it is not a little increased 
by hearing, that notwithstanding the ex- 
treme airiness of my strange vehicle, I have 
had no serious mishap on the whole jour- 
ney acrosstwocontinents. Alluding to the 
bicycle as the latest product of that West- 
ern ingenuity that appears so marvelous 
to the Asiatic mind, he then remarks 
with some animation, “the next thing we 
shall see will be Englishmen crossing over 
to India in balloons, and dropping down at 
Angora for refreshments.” A uniformed 
servant now announces that the Vali is at 
liberty, and waiting to receive us in private 
audience. Following the attendant into 
another room, we find Sirra Pasha seated 
on a richly cushioned divan, and upon our 
entrance he rises smilingly to receive us, 
shaking us bothcordially by the hand. As 
the distinguished visitor of the occasion, 
I am appointed to the place of honor next to 
the governor, whilst Mr. B with 
whom, of course, as a resident of Angora, 
His Excellency is already quite well ac- 
quainted, graciously fills the office of inter- 
preter, and enlightener of the Vali’s under- 
standing concerning bicycles in general, 
and my own wheel and wheel journey in 
particular. Sirra Pasha is a_ full-faced 
man of medium height, black eyed, black 
haired, and, like nearly all Turkish pashas, 
is rather inclined to corpulency. Like 
many prominent Turkish officials, he has 
discarded the Turkish costume, retaining 
only the national fez ; a head-dress, which, 
by the by, is without one single merit to re- 
commend it, save its picturesqueness. In 
sunny weather it affords no protection to 
the eyes, and in rainy weather its con- 
tour conducts the water in a trickling 
stream down one’s spinal column. It is. 
too thin to protect the scalp from the fierce 
sun-rays, and too close fitting and close in 
texture to afford any ventilation, yet with 
all this formidable array of disadvantages 
it is universally worn. 

I have learned during the morning that 
I have to thank Sirra Pasha’s energetic ad- 
ministration for the artificial highway from 
Keshtobek, and that he has constructed in 
the vilayet no less than 250 miles of this high- 
way, broad and reasonably well made, and 
actually macadamized in localities where the 




















necessary material is to be obtained. ‘The 
amount of work done in constructing this 
road through so mountainous a country is, 
as before mentioned, plainly out of all pro- 
portion to the wealth and population of a 
second-grade vilayet like Angora, and its 
accomplishment has been possible only by 
the employment of forced labor. Every man 
in the whole vilayet is ordered out to work 
at the road-making a certain number of 
days every year, or provide a substitute ; 
thus, during the present summer, there has 
been as many as 20,000 men, besides 
donkeys, working on the roads at one time. 
Unaccustomed to public improvements of 
this nature, and, no doubt, failing to see its 
advantages ina country practically without 
vehicles, the people have sometimes 
ventured to grumble at the rather arbitrary 
proceeding of making them work for 
nothing, and board themselves; and it has 
been found expedient to make them 
believe that they were doing the pre- 
liminary grading for a railway that was 
shortly coming to make them all prosper- 
ous and happy; beyond being credulous 
enough to swallow the latter part of the 
bait, few of them have the least idea of 
what sort of a looking thing a railroad 
would be. 

When the Vali hears that the people all 
along the road have been telling me it 
was a chemin-de-fer, he fairly shakes in his 
boots with laughter. Of course I point 
out that no one can possibly appreciate the 
road improvements any more than a wheel- 
man, and explain the great difference I 
have found between the mule paths of 
Kodjaili, and the broad highways he has 
made through Angora, and I promise him 
the universal good opinion of the whole 
world of cyclers. Inreply, His Excellency 
-hopes this favorable opinion will not be 
jeopardized by the journey to Yuzgat, but 
expresses the fear that I shall find heavier 
wheeling in that direction, as the road is 
newly made, and there has been no vehicu- 
lar traffic to pack it down. 

The governor invites me to remain over 
until Thursday and witness the ceremony 
of laying the corner-stone of a new school, 
the founding of which he has good reason 
to feel proud, and which ought to secure 
him the esteem of right-thinking people 
everywhere. He has determined it to bea 
common school in which no question of 
Mohammedan, Jew or Christian, will be 
allowed to enter, but where the young 
ideas of Turk, Christian and Jewish youths 
shall be taught to shoot peacefully and 
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harmoniously together. Begging to be ex- 
cused from this, he then invites me to take 
dinner with him to-morrow evening; but 
this I also decline, excusing myself for 
having determined to remain over no longer 
than a day, on account of the approaching 
rainy season, and my anxiety to reach 
Teheran before it sets in. Yet a third 
time the Pasha rallies to the charge, as 
though determined not to let me off with- 
out honoring me in some way; and this 
time he offers to furnish me a saptich es- 
cort, but I tell him of the szaptieh’s in- 
ability to keep up yesterday, at which he is 
immensely amused. His Excellency then 
promises to be present at the starting point 
to-morrow morning, asking me to name the 
time and place, after which we finish the 
cigarettes and coffee and take our leave. 

We next take a survey of the mohair 
caravanseri, where buyers and sellers and 
exporters congregate to transact business, 
and I watch with some interest the corps 
of half-naked sorters seated before large 
heaps of mohair, assorting it into the 
several classes ready for exportation. 
Here Mr. B ’s office is situated, and we 
are waited upon by several of his business 
acquaintances ; among them a member of 
the celebrated—celebrated in Asia Minor 
—Tifticjeeoghlon family, whose ancestors 
have been prominently engaged in the mo- 
hair business for so long that their very name 
is significatory of their profession. Tiftic- 
jee-oghlon, literally : mohair-dealer’s-son. 
The Smiths, Bakers and Hunters of Occi- 
dental society are not a whit more signifi- 
cative than are many prominent names of 
the Orient. Prominent among the Angor- 
ans is a certain Mr. Altentopoghlon, the 
literal interpretation of which is, “son of 
the golden ball,’ and the origin of whose 
family name Eastern tradition has sur- 
rounded by the following little interesting 
anecdote : 

Ages ago it pleased one of the Sultans to 
issue a proclamation throughout the em- 
pire, promising to present a golden ball to 
whichever among all his subjects should 
prove himself the biggest liar, giving 
it to be understood beforehand that no 
“merely improbable story’ would stand 
the ghost of a chance of winning, since he 
himself was to be the judge, and nothing 
short of a story that was simply impos- 
sible would secure the prize. The procla- 
mation naturally made quite a stir 
among the great prevaricators of the realm, 
and hundreds of stories came pouring in 
from competitors everywhere, some even 
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surreptitiously borrowing “whoppers”’ 
from the Persians, who are well known 
as the greatest economizers of the 
truth in all Asia; but they were one and 
alladjudged by the astute monarch—who 
was himself a most experienced prevari- 
cator—probably the noblest Roman of 
them all—as containing incidentsthat might 
under extraordinary circumstances have 
been true. The coveted golden ball still 
remained unawarded, when one day there 
appeared before the gate of the Sultan’s 
palace, requesting an audience, an old man 
with travel-worn appearance, as_ though 
from a long pilgrimage, and bearing on his 
stooping shoulders an immense earthen- 
ware jar. The Sultan received the aged 
pilgrim kindly, and asked him what he 
could do for him. 

“Oh, Sultan, may you live forever !” ex- 
claimed the old man, “for your Imperial 
Highness is loved and celebrated through- 
out all the empire for your many virtues, 
but most of all for your well-known love of 
justice.” 

“Inshallah,” replied the monarch rev- 
erently. 

“May it please your Imperial Majesty, 
continued the old man, calling the mon- 
arch’s attention to the jar, “ your Highness’ 
most excellent father—may his bones rest 
in peace !—borrowed from my father this 
jar full of gold coins, the conditions being 
that your majesty was to pay the same 
amount back to me.” 

“ Absurd, impossible!” exclaimed the 
astonished Sultan, eying the huge vessel in 
question. 

“ If the story be true,” gravely continued 
the pilgrim, “ pay your father’s debt ; if it 
is as you say, impossible, I have fairly won 
the golden ball.” And the Sultan immedi- 
ately awarded him the prize. 

In the cool of the evening we ride out 
on horseback through vineyards aud yel- 
low-berry gardens to Mr. B ’s country 
residence, a place that formerly belonged 
to an old pasha, a veritable Bluebeard, who 
built the house and placed the windows of 
his harem, even closely latticed as they al- 
ways are, in a position that would not com- 
mand so much as a glimpse of passers-by 
on the road, hundreds of yards away. He 
planted trees and gardens, and erected 
marble fountains at great cost ; surround- 
ing the whole with a wall, and purchasing 
three beautiful young wives, the old Turk 
fondly fancied he had created for himself 
an earthly paradise ; but as love laughs at 
locksmiths, so did these three frisky dames 
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laugh at latticed windows, and lay their 
heads together against being prevented 
from watching passers-by through the win- 
dows of the harem. With nothing else to 
do, they would scheme and plot all day 
long against their misguided husbands’ 
tranquility and peace of mind. One day, 
whilst sunning himself in the garden, he 
discovered that they had managed to de- 
tach a section of the lattice-work from a 
window, and were in the habit of sticking 
out their heads—awful discovery! Flying 
into a righteous rage at this act of fla- 
grant disobedience, he seized a thick stick 
and sought their apartments, only to find 
the lattice-work skillfully replaced, and to 
be confronted with a general denial of 
what he had witnessed with his own eyes. 
This did not prevent them from all three 
getting a severe chastisement ; but as time 
wore on, he found the life these three 
caged-up young women managed to lead 
him, anything but the earthly paradise he 
thought he was creating, and, financial 
troubles overtaking him at the same time, 
the old fellow fairly died of a broken 
heart, in less than twelve months after he 
had so hopefully installed himself in his 
self-created heaven. 

There is a moral in the story some- 
where, I think, for anybody caring to ana- 
lyze it. Mr. B says the old Mussul- 
man was also an inveterate hater of unbe- 
lievers, and that the old fellow’s bones 
would fairly rattle in his coffin, were he 
conscious that a family of Christians are 
now actually occupying the house he built 
with such careful regard for the Mussul- 
man’s ideas of a material heaven with trees 
and fountains, and black-eyed houris. 

Near ten o'clock on Tuesday morning 
finds Angora the scene of more excitement 
than it has seen for’ some time. I am 
trundling through the narrow streets to- 
wards the appointed starting place, which 
is at the commencement of a half mile 
stretch of excellent level macadam, just 
beyond the tombstone-planted suburbs of 
the city. Mr. B is with me, and a 
squad of zaptiehs are engaged in the lively 
occupation of protecting us from the crush 
of people following us out; they are 
armed, especially for the occasion, with long 
switches, with which they unsparingly lay 
about them, seemingly only too delighted 
at the chance of making the dust fly from 
the shoulders of such unfortunate wights 
as the pressure of the throng forces any- 
where near the magic cause of the commo- 
tion. The time and place of starting has 
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become generally noised abroad, and near 
3,000 people are already assembled when 
we arrive ; among them is seen the genial 
face of Suleiman Effendi, who, in his capa- 
city of mayor, is early on the ground with 
a force of zaptiehs to maintain order, and 
with a little knot of friends, behold, is also 
our humble friend the Armenian pastor, 
the irresistible attractions of the wicked 
bicycle having temporarily overcome his 
contempt of the pomps and vanities of 
secular displays. 

“Englishmen are always punctual!” 
says Suleiman Effendi, looking at his 
watch ; and, upon consulting our own Wa- 
terbury, sure enough we have happened 
to arrive precisely to the minute. An in- 
dividual named Mustapha, a blacksmith 
who has acquired an enviable reputation 
for skill on account of the beautiful horse- 
shoes he turns out, now presents himself 
and begs leave to examine the mechanism 
of the bicycle, and the question arises 
among the officers standing by, as to 
whether Mustapha would be able to make 
one; Mustapha himself thinks he could, 
providing he had mine always at hand to 
-copy from. 

“ Yes,” suggests the practical-minded Su- 
leiman Effendi, “yes, Mustapha, you may 
have marifet enough to make one; but 
when you have finished it, who amongst all 
-of us will have marifet enough to ride it?” 

“True, Effendi,’ solemnly assents an- 
other, “ we would have to send for an Eng- 
lishman to ride it for us, after Mustapha 
had turned it out!” 

The Mayor now requests me to ride 
along the road once or twice to appease 
the clamor of the multitude until the Vali 
arrives. The crowd along the road is 
tremendous, and on a neighboring knoll, 
commanding: a view of the proceedings, 
are several carriage loads of ladies, the 
wives and female relatives of the officials. 
The mayor is indulgent to his people, al- 
lowing them to throng the roadway, simply 
ordering the zaptiehs to keep my road 
through the surging mass open. Whilst 
on the home stretch from the second spin, 
up dashes the Vali in the State equipage 
with quite an imposing body-guard of 
mounted zaftichs, their chief being a fine 
military-looking Circassian in the pic- 
turesque military costume of the Caucasus, 
These horsemen the governor at once or- 
ders to clear the people entirely off the 
roadway —an order no sooner given than 
executed ; and after the customary inter- 
change of salutations, I mount and wheel 


briskly up the broad smooth macadam be- 
tween two compact masses of delighted 
natives; excitement runs high, and the 
people clap their hands and howl approv- 
ingly at the performance, whilst the horse- 
men gallop briskly to and fro to keep them 
from intruding on the road after I have 
wheeled past, and obstructing the govern- 
or’s view. After riding back and forth a 
couple of times, I dismount at the Vali’s 
carriage ; a mutual interchange of adieus 
and well-wishes all around, and I take my 
departure, wheeling along at a ten-mile 
pace amid the vociferous plaudits of at 
least 4,000 people, who watch my retreat- 
ing figure until I disappear over the brow 
of ahill. At the upper end of the main 
crowd are stationed the “irregular cay- 
alry”’ on horses, mules, and donkeys ; and 
among the latter, I notice our ingenious 
friend, the armless youth of yesterday. 
whom I now make happy by a nod of 
recognition, having scraped up a backsheesh 
acquaintance with him yesterday. 

For some miles the way continues fairly 
smooth and hard, leading through a region 
of low vineyard-covered hills, but ere long 
I arrive at the newly-made road mentioned 
by the governor. 

After which, like the course of true love, 
my forward career seldom runs smooth for 
any length of time, though ridable donkey- 
trails occasionally run parallel with the 
bogus chemin-de-fer. For mile after mile 
I now alternately ride and trundle along 
donkey-paths, by the side of an artificial 
highway that would be an enterprise worthy 
of a European State. The surface of the 
road is either graveled or of broken rock, 
and well rounded for self-drainage ; it is 
graded over the mountains, and wooden 
bridges, with substantial rock supports, are 
built across the streams ; nothing is lack- 
ing except the vehicles to utilize it. In 
the absence of these it would almost seem 
to have been an unnecessary and superflu- 
ous expenditure of the people’s labor to 
make such a road through a country most 
of which is fit for little else but grazing 
goats and buffaloes. Aside from some half 
dozen carriages at Angora, and a few light 
government postaya arabas—an innovation 
from horses for carrying the mail, recently 
introduced as a result of the improved 
roads, and which make weekly trips be- 
tween such points as Angora, Yuzgat, and 
Tokat—the only vehicles in the country 
are the buffalo carts of the larger farmers, 
rude home-made a@raédas with solid wooden 
wheels, whose infernal creaking can be 
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heard for a mile, and which they seldom 
take any distance from home, preferring 
their pack-donkeys and cross-country trails 
when going to town with produce. Per- 
haps in time vehicular traffic may appear 
as a result of suitable roads; but the 
natives are slow to adopt new improve- 
ments. 

About two hours from Angora I pass 
through a swampy upland basin, contain- 
ing several small lakes, and then emerge 
into a much less mountainous country, 
passing several mud villages, the inhabit- 
ants of which are a dark-skinned people— 
Turkoman refugees, I think—who look 
several degrees less particular about their 
personal cleanliness than the villagers west 
of Angora. Their wretched mud hovels 
would seem to indicate the last degree of 
poverty, but numerous flocks of goats and 
herds of buffalo grazing near apparently 
tell a somewhat different story. The 
women and children seem mostly engaged 
in manufacturing cakes of ¢ezek (large flat 
cakes of buffalo manure mixed with 
chopped straw, which are “dobbed” on 
the outer walls todry. It makes very good 
fuel, like the “buffalo chips” of the far 
west), and stacking it up on the house-tops, 
with provident forethought, for the ap- 
proaching winter. 

Just as darkness is beginning to settle 
down over the landscape I arrive at one of 
these unpromising-looking clusters, which, 
it-seems, are now peculiar to the country, 
and not characteristic of any particular 
race, for the one I arrive at is a purely 
Turkish village. After the usual prelim- 
inaries of pantomime and dinning, | am 
conducted to a capacious flat roof, the 
common covering of several dwellings and 
stables bunched up together. This roof is 
as smooth and hard as a native threshing- 
floor, and well knowing, from recent ex- 
periences, the modus operandi of capturing 
the hearts of these bland and childlike vil- 
lagers, I mount, and straightway secure 
their universal admiration and applause by 
riding a few times round the roof. I ob- 
tain a supper of fried eggs and yaort 
(clabbered buffalo milk), eating it on the 
house-top, surrounded by the whole popula- 
tion of the village, on this and adjoining 
roofs, who watch my every movement with 
the most intense curiosity. It is the rag- 


gedest audience I have yet been favored 
with. There is not over a half-dozen de- 
cently clad people among them all, and 
two of these are horsemen, simply remain- 
ing over night like myself. 


Everybody has 


a fearfully flea-bitten appearance, which 
augurs ill for a refreshing night’s repose. 
Here, likewise, I am first introduced to a 
peculiar kind of bread, that I straightway 
condemn as the most execrable of the 
many varieties my ever-changing experi- 
ences bring me in contact with, and which 
I find myself mentally, and half uncon- 
sciously, “ dubbing” —blotting-paper e&- 
mek—a not inappropriate title to convey 
its appearance to the civilized mind ; but 
the sheets of blotting-paper must be of a 
wheaten color and in circular sheets about 
two feet in diameter. This peculiar kind 
of bread is, we may suppose, the natural 
result of a great scarcity of fuel, a handful 
of ¢ezek, beneath the large, thin sheet-iron 
griddle, being sufficient to bake many 
cakes of this bread. At first I start eating 
it something like a Shantytown goat would 
set about consuming a political poster, if it 
—not the political poster, but the Shanty- 
town goat—had a pair of hands. This out- 
landish performance creates no small mer- 
riment among the watchful on-lookers, who 
forthwith initiate me into the mode of eat- 
ing it @ da Turque, which is, to roll it up 
like a scroll of paper and bite mouthfuls 
off the end. I afterwards find this par- 
ticular variety of ekmek quite handy when 
seated around a communal bowl of yaert 
with a dozen natives : instead of taking my 
turn with the one wooden spoon in common 
use, I would form pieces of the thin bread 
into small handleless scoops, and, dipping 
up the yaort, eat scoop and all. Besides 
sparing me from using the same greasy 
spoon in common with a dozen natives, 
none of them overly squemish as regards 
personal cleanliness, this gave me the ap- 
preciable advantage of dipping into the 
dish as often as I choose, instead of wait- 
ing for my regular turn at the wooden 
spoon. 

Though they are Osmanli Turks, the 
women of these small villages appear to 
make small pretense of covering their 
faces. Among themselves they constitute, 
as it were, one large family gathering, and 
a stranger is but seldom seen. They are 
apparently simple-minded females, just a 
trifle shame-faced in their demeanor before 
a stranger, sitting apart by themselves 
whilst listening to the conversation between 
myself and the men. This, of course, is 
very edifying, even apart from its panto- 
mimic and monosyllabic character, for I am 
now among a queer people, a people, 
through the unoccupied chambers of whose 
unsophisticated minds wander strange, fan- 








tastic thoughts. One of the transient 
horsemen, a contemplative young man, the 
promising appearance of whose upper lip 
proclaims him something over twenty, an- 
nounces that he likewise is on the way to 
Yuzgat ; and after listening attentively to 
my explanations of how a wheelman climbs 
mountains and overcomes stretches of bad 
road, he solemnly inquires whether a cycler 
could scurry up a mountain slope all right 
if some one were to follow behind and 
touch him up occasionally with a whip, in 
the persuasive manner required in driving 
a horse. He then produces a rawhide 
“ persuader,” and ventures the opinion that 
if he followed close behind me to Yuzgat, 
ahd touched me up smartly with it when- 
ever we came to a mountain, or a sandy 
road, there would be no necessity of trund- 
ling any of the way. He then asks, with 
the innocent simplicity of a child, whether, 
in case he made the experiment, I would 
get angry and shoot him. 

The other transient appears of a more 
speculative turn of mind, and draws largely 
upon his own pantomimic powers and my 
limited knowledge of Turkish, to ascertain 
the difference between the atch lira of a 
bicycle at retail, and the 4atch lira of its 
manufacture. Fromthe amount of mental 
labor he voluntarily inflicted upon himself 
to acquire this particular item of informa- 
tion, I apprehend that nothing less than 
wild visions of acquiring a rapid fortune 
by starting a bicycle factory at Angora, are 
flitting through his imaginative mind. The 
villagers themselves seem to consider me 
chiefly from the standpoint of their own 
peculiar ideas concerning the nature of an 
Englishman’s feelings towards a Russian. 
My performance on the roof has put them 
in the best of humor, and has evidently 
. whetted their appetites for further amuse- 
ment. Pointing toastolid-looking individ- 
ual, of an apparently taciturn disposition, 
and who is one of the respectably-dressed 
few, they accuse him of being a Russian ; 
and then all eyes are turned towards me, 
as though they quite expect to see me 
rise up wrathfully and make some warlike 
demonstration against him. My undemon- 


strative disposition forbids so theatrical a | 


proceeding, however, and I confine myself 
to making a pretense of falling into the 
trap, casting furtive glances of suspicion 
towards the supposed hated subject of the 
Czar, and making whispered inquiries of 
my immediate neighbors concerning the 
nature of his mission in Turkish territory. 


During this interesting comedy the “audi- - 
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ence” are fairly shaking in their rags with 
suppressed merriment ; and when the taci- 
turn individual himself—who has thus far 
retained his habitual self-composure — 
growing restive under the hateful imputa- 
tion of being a Muscov and my supposed 
bellicose sentiments towards him in conse- 
quence, finally repudiates the part thus 
summarily assigned him, the whole com- 
pany bursts out into a boisterous roar of 
laughter, whilst I assume an air of intense 
relief, shake the taciturn man’s hand, and, 
borrowing the speculative transient’s fez, 
proclaim myself a Turk, an act that fairly 
“brings down the house.” 

Thus the evening passes merrily away 
until about ten o’clock, when the people 
begin to slowly disperse to the roofs of 
their respective habitations, the whole pop- 
ulation sleeping on the house-tops, with no 
roof over them save the star-spangled vault 
—the arched dome of the great mosque of 
the universe, so often adorned with the pale 
yellow, crescent-shaped emblem of their re- 
ligion. Several families occupy the roof 
which has been the theater of the evening’s 
social gathering, and the men now consign 
me to a comfortable couch made up of 
several quilts, one of the transients thought- 
fully cautioning me to put my moccasins 
under my pillow, as these articles were the 
object of almost universal covetousness 
during the evening. No sooner had I got 
comfortably settled down, than a wordy 
warfare breaks out in my immediate vicin- 
ity, and an ancient female makes a deter- 
mined dash at my coverlet, with the object 
of taking forcible possession ; but she is 
seized and unceremoniously hustled away 
by the men who assigned me my quar- 
ters. It appears that, with an eye singly 
and disinterestedly to my own comfort, and 
regardless of anybody else’s, they have, 
without taking the trouble to obtain her 
consent, appropriated to my use the old 
lady’s hed, leaving her to shift for herself 
any way she can, a high-handed proceed- 
ing that naturally enough arouses her vir- 
tuous indignation to the pitch of resent- 
ment. Upon this fact occurring to me, I 
of course immediately vacate the property 
in dispute, and, with true Western gallan- 
try, arraign myself on the rightful owner’s 
side by carrying my wheel and other effects 
to another position ; whereupon a satisfac- 
tory compromise is soon arranged between 
the disputants, by which another bed is 
prepared for me, and the ancient dame 
takes triumphant possession of her own. 
Peace and tranquility being thus estab- 
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lished on a firm basis, the several families 
tenanting our roof settle themselves snugly 
down. The night is still and calm, and 
naught is heard save my nearer neighbors’ 
scratching, scratching, scratching. This— 
not the scratching, but the quietness— 
doesn’t last long, however, for it is cus- 
tomary to collect all the four-footed pos- 
sessions of the village together every night 
and permit them to occupy the interspaces 
between the houses, whilst the humans are 
occupying the roofs, the horde of watch- 
dogs being depended upon to keep watch 
and ward over everything. The hovels are 
more underground than above the surface, 
and often, when the village occupies slop- 
ing ground, the upper edge of the roof is 
practically but a continuation of the solid 
ground, or at the most there is but a single 
step-up between them. The goats are of 
course permitted to wander whithersoever 
they will, and equally, of course, they abuse 
their privileges by preferring the roofs to 
the ground and wandering incessantly 
about among the sleepeys. Where the roof 
comes too near the ground some temporary 
obstruction is erected, to guard against the 
intrusion of venturesome buffaloes. 

No sooner have the humans quieted 
down, than several goats promptly invade 
the roof, and commence their usual noctur- 
nal promenade among the prostrate forms 
of their owners, and further indulge their 
well-known goatish propensities by nibbling 
away the edges of the roof. (They would, 
of course, prefer a square meal off a patch- 
work quilt, but from their earliest infancy 
they are taught that meddling with the 


bedclothes will bring severe punishment.) 
A buffalo occasionally gives utterance to a 
solemn, prolonged “m-o-0-0;” now and 
then a baby wails its infantile disapproval 
of the fleas, and frequent noisy squabbles 
occur among the dogs. Under these con- 
ditions, it is not surprising that one should 
woo in vain the drowsy goddess ; and near 
midnight some person within a few yards 
of my couch begins groaning fearfully, as 
if in great pain—probably a case of the 
stomach-ache, I mentally conclude, though 
this hasty conclusion may not unnaturally 
result from an inner-consciousness of be- 
ing better equipped for curing that partic- 
ular affliction than any other. From the 
position of the sufferer, 1 am inclined to 
think it is the same ancient party that 
ousted me out of her possessions two hours 
ago, and I lay here as far removed from 
the realms of unconsciousness as the mo- 
ment I retired, expecting every minute to 
see her appear before me in a penitential 
mood, asking me to cure her, for the inev- 
itable Aakin question had been raised dur- 
ing the evening. She doesn’t present her- 
self, however; perhaps the self-accusations 
of her conscience for having in the moment 
of her wrath attempted to appropriate my 
coverlet in so rude a manner, prevent her 
appealing to me now in the hour of distress. 

These people are early risers ; the women 
are up milking the goats and buffaloes be- 
fore daybreak, and the men hieing them 
away to the harvest fields and threshing- 
floors. I, likewise, bestir myself at day- 
light, intending to reach the next village 
before breakfast. 


[To be continued. } 
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BY “*REDSPINNER.” ' 


Tue student of old English sports and 
pastimes will not fail to have noticed how 
thoroughly the pursuit of wild animals, 
once a necessity for food-eating man, be- 
came embodied in the diversions of the 
people. There is a whimsical contrast be- 
tween the chase of wolves and other 
noxious animals, and the hunt after honest 
meat, and the pains taken in these latter 
days to run down the poor, useless little 
fox. But in angling there is no degene- 
ration. How early this sport was a recog- 
nized English institution let the quaint 
“Treatyse of Fysshynge wyth an Angle,” 
attributed to Dame Juliana Barnes, with 
the approximate date of 1450, tell, and the 
no less quaint, but fuller black-letter vol- 
ume, published by John Wolfe for the 
author, Leonard Mascall, in 1590. This 
antique book of sports deals with “ sundrie 
engines and trapps to take polecats, buz- 
zards, rattes, mice, and all other kinds of 
Vermine and Beasts whatsoever ;” but it is 
primarily a “ Booke of fishing with Hooke 
and Line, &c., and of all other instruments 
thereunto belonging.” The buzzards are 
gone, and only now and then, in out-of-the- 
way forests, do the keepers find a polecat. 
But the fishes remain as of yore, and the 
art of angling has gone on perfecting. 
The literature of the sport has assumed 
portentous dimensions, and in spite of river 
pollutions, epidemics amongst our fresh- 
water fish, and a thousand-fold multiplica- 
tion of anglers, due to diffusion of knowl- 
edge, development of taste, and cheap and 





ready means of locomotion. There were 
never such palmy days for anglers as these. 
This is not the time to point out how much 
of this we owe to the direct impetus de- 
rived from our Transatlantic brethren, who. 
in fish culture, and in certain classes of 
angling appliance, have long surpassed 
us. At the outset, nevertheless, I should 
like to confess, with all heartiness and un- 
feigned pleasure, that we fully appreciate 
the lead taken in these respects, and per- 
haps in others, by our angling comrades. 
and pisciculturists in the United States. 
In our organs of the press, in the angling 
club-rooms, and at miscellaneous confer-- 
ences and meetings, grateful acknowledge- 
ments are often tendered ; and I may add 
that this fraternal feeling of reciprocity and 
indebtedness is not a little due to the lib- 
eral education imparted to British anglers. 
by the gentlemen deputed to represent the 
United States at, and by, the splendid ob- 
ject lessons arranged in the International 
Fisheries Exhibition three years ago. 

In a general paper upon angling in the 
Old Country, there must of necessity be 
many sins of omission. Over the wide ex- 
panse which spreads to right and left of me, 
far in the rear, and all the way ahead, I 
can perforce only attempt to skim lightly. 
This imposes upon both writer and reader 
the duty of taking a good deal for granted, 
also of leaving various doorways into which 
entrance might be made at any future time. 
For the sake of convenience we will at 
once assume that the subject may be, for 


1 It is for the benefit of the few who do not read the daily papers that we mention the fact that this is the well-known 


pseudonym of the Angling Editor of the London Field. — Ev. 
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present purposes, divided into three com- 
prehensive heads: 1. Fly-fishing ; 2. Spin- 
ning; 3. Bottom-fishing. 

Fly-fishing is perhaps above all others 
the branch of angling which makes the 
whole world of anglers kin. It is reckoned 
the highest form of the sport, and so it un- 
doubtedly is. Nor is the reason far to 
seek, since it involves the exercise of the 
finest skill, the capture of the best species 
of fish, the largest outlay of cash, and the 
adoption of what is most fashionable. Per- 
haps I ought to apologize for the last clause 
of the sentence, but it may, after all, stand. 
Anglers are very human, and, so far as my 
experience of humanity goes, be it mo- 
narchical or republican, it aspires to fashion- 
able distinction, as if to a seventh heaven. 
There are thousands of worthy gentlemen 
who would be ashamed to own, save in 
whispered humbleness, to a penchant for 
the modest practices of the simple bottom 
or float fisherman, and many will make it a 
boast that their dainty hands have never 
been polluted by anything more ignoble 
than a trout-rod. Men have I known who 
spoke scornfully of all descriptions of 
angling below that which aimed at the 
salmon. Even in that lofty altitude there 
are distinctions, and now and then you 
meet a sort of piscatorial Bayard who can 
lay his palm upon the usual spot, and swear 
by the shades of the élite of the happy 
hunting-grounds, that all other lures for 
the king of fishes but the artificial fly, are 
for cockneys, and not gentlemen. Purists 
of this last category are, however, a very 
small minority even in theory. In prac- 
tice they are exceedingly rare. The Eng- 
lish journals that devote a portion of their 
space to angling, or that are exclusive rep- 
resentatives of the pastime, publish, week 
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by week, from the earliest date in February 
to the latest in November, lists of salmon 
taken in Scotland, Ireland, England, and 
Wales. You read*that Lord A. killed ten, 
that General B. landed four, that Lady C. 
caught five, that Blank D., esquire, had so 
many. But seldom does a hint appear as 
to the manner of capture. The public at 
large supposes that these grand exploits 
are due to the use of the artificial fly ; those 
who know how the business is done will be 
aware that the worm, live or dead shrimp, 
minnow, spoon, or spinning-flight have, in 
at least half the records, and probably 
more, been the agencies in force. There 
is no law to the contrary, and I am not one 
of those who would denounce the lower 
methods of salmon fishing as unsportsman- 
like. 

The primary object of angling is to 
catch fish, and with regard to the migra- 
tory salmonide, that are here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, some latitude may be 
taken. If sa/mo salar in the clouded water 
following excess of rain in the mountains 
will not rise to your Jock Scott, or Dusty 
Miller, it is only a matter of conscience 
whether or not you exchange your casting- 
line for the heavier tackle from which shall 
dangle a bunch of nasty earth-worms, or 
the festive little shrimp. Nevertheless, 
there is a tacit agreement that such neces- 
sary evils are not meet for boasting. Who 
ever heard an angler, by the fireside, fight- 
ing the fish over again, brag of killing a 
salmon with a worm? And, in truth, the 
English salmon-fisher is, in the main, hon- 
estly loyal to the artificial fly, and, in its 
manipulation, he can hold his own with the 
rest of the world. An accomplished spey 
angler, who has to fish a rapid stream, 
through a large section of its length with 
steep banks behind him that will 
not admit of a free backward 
sweep, has little more to learn 
when he has mastered the famous 
spey cast, and can kill fish in the 
most difficult pools. In the 
British Islands, however, salmon- 
fishing is an amusement possible 
only to the wealthy. The owner 
of asalmon river has, if he chooses, 
a fat source of income, and never 
need tout for customers who will 
pay ahigh rent for the season’s 
fishing. The rates have gone up 
and up, until they are almost pro- 
hibitive. A few rivers are left in 
which a moderate payment per 
week, or per day, remains a 
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fixed tariff, and in Scotland a few free 
reaches are maintained for the public. In 
Wales the rivers are habitually poached, 
and in Ireland, just at present, the less said 
about preserves the better. Our English 
salmon rivers are few in number, and infe- 
rior in quality. The Avon, at Hampshire, 
is one of the comparatively open streams, 
and at Ringwood you may get fishing 
which at times is fairly good at five shil- 
lings per day. The Esk, in Wales, is the 
best salmon river below the Border ; but 
in Tees and Tyne, far above the polluted 
currents that rush to the sea by way of 
Middleborough and Newcastle, first-rate 
fishing is obtained at the latter end of the 
fishing season in the strictly private reaches 
of the upper waters. The pollution of 
rivers has been a curse to the sport of an- 
gling. I use the past tense not as an indi- 
cation that the evil is removed, but rather 
with an eye to the future, and in hope that 
the repeated efforts to persuade the legis- 
lature to put a finish to the nuisance will 
speedily bear fruit. The salmon anglers, 
and the owners of the higher waters towards 

which the fish 


Pay he run for their 
e periodical 
be fad spawning, are 


getting very 
ae restive, more- 
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over, against the too wholesale manner in 
which the nets sweep the estuaries, and 
would fain invoke legislation on their be- 
half. At the bottom of all these questions, 
however, are a solid array of vested inter- 
ests, some of which can plausibly plead 
that the tribute they exact by commercial 
operations are of greater good to the coun- 
try than the amusements of a comparative 
few. 

The art of salmon angling is too familiar 
to us all, in the new country as in the old, 
to require thrashing out in this paper. In 
England we still follow the beliefs and cus- 
toms of our forefathers to a large extent. 
Spite of crochets innumerable, experiments 
without end, and innovations in non-essen- 
tials, the rank and file stick to the ancient 
rods, lines, and flies. Gradually, however, 
the built-up cane rods are superseding the 
top-heavy Castle Connell, and the heavy 
wooden spliced weapons ; and the cleverly- 
designed winches, fittings, and superior 
lines, for which we have to thank the inge- 
nuity of American inventors, are becoming 

widely known. For a long 
4 while the American cane 
F improvements had no 
rivals, but Hardy Brothers, 
of Alnwick, since the 
Fisheries Exhibition, and 
Eaton & Deller, of Lon- 
don, have established a 
high reputation, and their 
rods are now in general 
request, for both salmon 
and trout angling. 

Fly-fishing for the many 
in Great Britain is supplied 
by trout. In the eye of the 
law the bright, gamesome 
sea-trout ranks with 
salmon. A license for the 
one covers the other, and 
the same penalties and 
regulations apply to both. 
The pisciculturists have 
not quite made up their 
minds as to how many of 
the sixty or seventy names 
given in different parts of 
the kingdom to migratory 
salmonide ought strictly to 
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‘designate sa/mo trutta, and there is atend- 
ency, indeed, to simplify matters that have 
long been controversial by insisting that the 
gillaroo, sewin, mort, sprod, herling, whil- 
ling, Loch Leven trout, grey trout, bull 
trout, and Great Lake trout should be con- 
sidered local varieties of either sa/mo salar, 
salmo trutta, or salmo favio. Anglers, how- 
ever, are in no perplexity as to the sportive 
qualities of the sea-trout, and, fortunately 
for them, though that favorite sea-goer is 
legislatively a salmon, the proprietors of 
rivers are less strict in enforcing the restric- 
tions. When sa/mo trutta is in the humor 
he yields delightful sport, rising freely to 
the smaller fly worked in short jerks as 
with salmon, and dashing merrily out of 
the water, time after time, until he is 
beaten. It is not a very scientific art, but 
it is delicious entertainment for the man 
who is content with two-pound fish, and 
who does not care for the heavier work of 
salmon fishing. 

It may seem heretical to volunteer the 
suggestion, but I would put it to the fair- 
minded angler whether fly-fishing for the 
common trout in a clear stream, such as 
those that come out of the chalk in Hamp- 
shire, is not the acme of piscatorial skill? 
Just at present the uppermost question 
amongst English trout fishermen burns with 
regard to the merits of the dry or floating, 
as against the wet or sunken fly. The old 
school knew little of the former. They 
put two or three flies upon the cast, deliv- 
ered them to the keeping of the stream, 
and allowed them to chime in with its 
humors. They began casting as soon as 
they were ready, though never a ring upon 
the surface of the stream denoted the 
movement of a trout. And they fished 
every inch of the water, according to the 
faith that was in them, touching the saving 
virtues of up or down stream casting. The 
modern dry-fly fisher uses but one fly ; he 
waits for a rising fish; casts up to a few 
inches before its nose ; makes the fly—if he 
can—float in imitation of the natural 
insect, and necessarily uses the finest 
tackle. When poor Reuben Wood was on 
a visit to England during the exhibition 
year, friend Marston, always ready to 
further the wishes of the brethren, and 
to entertain angels unawares, took the 
stranger down to the Kennet, the high-class 
Hungerford club having placed the choice 
trouting there at his disposal. Mr. Ward 
did not at once comprehend the slowness 
of the dry-fly system. There was the 
water, tranquilly gliding, or musically rip- 
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pling ; here were the anglers duly equipped 
and ready. “When do you mean to be- 
gin?” asked he. Then Mr. Marston ex- 
plained thatthe high priests of the mystery 
never dreamt of casting until they had dis- 
covered a rising fish. The dry-fly system, 
it should be observed, requires much study 
of the aquatic insect, and most careful 
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manufacture. From the advance proofs 


of a forthcoming work ( “ Floating Flies, 
and how to Dress Them’”’), I am able, by 
the courtesy of Sampson Low, Marston & 
Co., and the ready permission of Mr. Hal- 
ford, the author, to give three specimens of 
duns, dressed, as will be perceived, upon 
the eyed hooks, which are all the rage 
amongst the disciples of the school. 

Here, however, I am conscious of mov- 
ing upon ground that may be debatable, 
but that, in its general scan, is well trod- 
den. The American angler, I take it, 
knows as much about fly-fishing for trout 


‘as any man born of woman can tell him; 


and he is in advance of us—always ex- 
cepting the floating-fly method, to which 
he will surely some day come, as_ his 
streams become overfished — in rods, lines, 
winches, fittings, and the many odds and 
ends—non-essentials, perhaps, but requisite, 
every one of them—which conduce to com- 
fort and efficiency by the waterside. The 
best American trout rods are exquisitely 
made, but in this country the same kind of 
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goods is produced at a cheaper rate. 
Fly-fishing for trout I therefore 
leave, using it merely as a stepping- 
stone to the grayling. ‘Thanks to 
this fish, which does not spawn till 
the spring, the English angler has 
fly-fishing all the year round. Scot- 
land does not impose a close time 
for trout, but no sportsman would 
angle for them between the end 
of October and end of January. Some 
angling naturalists, believing in a winter 
run of absolutely clean salmon, are 
beginning to advocate a winter cam- 
paign for salmon anglers. But, as a mat- 
ter of practical politics, the only legitimate 
fly-fishing during the winter is with the 
grayling, which is a free sporter at most 


FIG. 


.times. In September and October he gives 
splendid sport, and even in December, 
January and February, though snow may 
drape the meads, and the earth be frost- 
bound, so long as the sun comes out for 
two or three hours in middle of the day, 


the grayling will rise prettily and take the | 


artificial fly. Some of our coarse fish must 
be included in possible summer fly-fish- 
ing—first the dace, then the chub, next 
the rudd, and lastly the roach. 

The principal sport of the winter angler 
is pike fishing, and of this fish the English 
streams still maintain a goodly stock. 
When the eyes of owners of lakes and 
ponds are open to the possibilities of sport, 
and income from trout and carp culture, 
good-bye to the leviathan pike which have 
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held possession of the ornamental waters 
in the ancestral parks of lovely rural Eng- 
land. There are quantities of such sheets 
of water in which for centuries the wallow- 
ing carp, the burrowing tench, and the 
wolfish pike have been undisturbed. Here 
grand sport may, by privilege, be obtained. 
Nearly two hundred-weight of pike, includ- 
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ing two or three twenty-pounders, between 
two rods, is the sort of bag you have occa- 
sionally, and half the quantity frequently. 
Spinning is the most artistic method, and 
of the almost endless arrangement of 
triangles served up as flights, my favorite 
is Wood’s Chapman spinner. 

This is not a perfect flight, however. To 
prevent the tearing away from the flight—a 
result inevitable with the weight of the 
lead inside the bait—the lips of the fish 
should be sewn together with needle and 
thread. This device spins as straight as 
a dart, and the hooks on either side do not 
offer much chance of escape to the pike. 
Fish often get away from the common 
flight of three triangles, and there is 
always bother in securing a proper spin. 
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This is not the fault of the Chapman spin- 
ner, but the too regular spin is sometimes 
a drawback. Why it is we can only con- 
jecture, but there are times when the pike 
are most attracted by a bait that wobbles 
somewhat, as if they, at such times, were 
not to be roused by a bait that imitated a 
healthy specimen, swimming in orderly 
measure, while they were quite ready to 
take a mean advantage of one that looked 
like an invalid that was staggering home 
wounded, or disorganized by debauchery. 
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the letter. Latterly, the hook known as 
the gorge has been discountenanced, be- 
cause it gives no chance of returning an 
undersized pike. The small dace, roach 
or gudgeon, used for bait, has a length of 
gimp passed with a baiting made under the 
skin, leaving a double hook lying flat to 
the silver side, with barbs protruding 
slightly outward. This is attached to the 
leaded line, and cast forth to swim about. 
By and by the bobbing float goes down 
with a rush, and the contemplative angler 
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The Francis or Pennell flight will meet this 
requirement. 

The live bait is a luxurious pastime for 
a man who would take his sport with a 
minimum of physical exertion. A day’s 
spinning from bank or boat, followed up 
perseveringly, is downright hard work, 
which entitles you to your night’s repose as 
well as to your game. The live-baiter 
gets his pleasure with the smallest modi- 
cum of toil, and, perhaps, taking one 
month with another, there is no more 
deadly method of pike fishing. It suits 


the voracious character of esox lucius to 
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THIS IS THE WAY IT WORKS UNDER WATER, 


may do anything but check the running 
line. He has to give the pike time to 
pouch and swallow the bait, and when the 
fish has done this the gorge hook will be 
embedded in its very vitals. ‘That pike is 
a gone fish without hope of remedy. In 
water where you would rather have Mr. 
Pike’s room than his company, the 
slaughter of the young fish does not mat- 
ter, but it is a crime when the limit 
of capture is two pounds—as it is 
—though it is far too low in regular 
pike waters. The proper live baiting 
apparatus should therefore be something 
that, hooking the fish in: the mouth 
fairly, will allow of its return unharmed, 
if necessary. ‘Two forms of snap tackle 
have latterly superseded the old-fashioned 
saddle, which was a large triangle suspended 














from a small hook inserted in the dorsal 
fin of the bait, or the moderately antique 
spring affair which frequently did not go 
off at the right moment. Wenow swear by 
either the Jardine snap, or the Paternoster. 
The Jardine snap I have never known to 
fail if properly mounted and_ worked. 
You lose no time on the disappearance of 
the float ; stay not on the order of striking, 
but strike at once. The pike hasa clear 
fight for his life with snap tackle of this 
kind, which he certainly has not with a 
couple of murderous gorge hooks far down 
the tender coating of his gullet. A hook 
or two in his serrated palate will merely 
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aquatic forests, or where a river is narrow 
with high overhanging banks and deep 
holes, this simple plan is most effective. 
The smartest tackle is a foot line of salmon 
gut, and a gimp hook attached to the loop. 
The bait for this purpose, a bright dace for 
choice or troutling, should be small, not. 
more than four or five inches long, and 
you may then strike home when the pike 
has moved off about a couple of feet. 
Thus held by one hook, generally in the 
skin of the inner side of the lip, you find 
out better than with any other process. 
what are the game qualities of the pike. 
Last year, in one small mill stream, | 
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A THAMES PUNT. 


rouse him to resistance, and the operation 
of removing the hooks need not cause him 
more than a very temporary discomfort if 
you wish to let him loose again. In wide 
rivers Or expansive lakes, you can cast a 
bait @ /a Jardine, thirty yards and upwards. 
To keep the line from submerging and be- 
coming entangled amongst weeds the use of 
the small cork floats “ pilots” marked A A. 
A. A is essential, the main point with them 
being to make the hole large enough to 
insure the line running freely. There are 
situations, however, when this method of 


live-baiting is inferior to the Paternoster, 
formerly employed almost exclusively for 
perch, 


Where the waters are dense with 





made a basket of over sixty pounds weight 
of pike taken with asmall Carlisle hook on 
gimp, and with a gutfoot line. The fish 
ranged between five and eleven pounds, 
and they fought as dashingly and doggedly 
as salmon, barring leaping from the water. 
To paternoster effectually you ought, how- 
ever, to work with a few yards of line, and 
have everything under control of the rod 
point. 

The mass of British anglers are bottom 
fishers, followers of the primitive practices 
so lovingly gossiped of by dear old Father 
Isaac Walton. Small profits and quick 
returns, if possible, content them, and un- 
told is the blessing to hardworking clerks, 
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mechanics, and town-pent folks of every 
grade, conferred by the opportunity of 
plying rod and line by the sedgy riverside, 
intent upon the movements of the tell-tale 
float, yet drinking in all the while the tran- 
quilizing sights and sounds of nature. 
The Sabbatharian will doubtless be shocked 
to know that in the summer prime, when 
the days are long and warm, as many as 
eight and ten thousand anglers, chiefly of 
the working 
classes, go out of 
London alone to 
Thames, Lea, 
Ouse, Wey, Mole, 
and even more 
distant streams, 
eased on their 
journey byspecial 
facilities granted 
by the railway 
companies. Meet 
them at night on 
the return, and 
condole with 
them upon an 
empty or scantily 
lined creel, and 
they will yet talk 
to you of com- 
pensations. They 
have been 
amongst the swal- 
lows skimming 
the water, dragon- 
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flies sailing in the golden sunlight, scented 
hedges, painted meadows, insects humming 
in the leaves of whispering trees. They 
have heard the cuckoo call, seen the king- 
fisher flash, noted the butterfly flit, mused 
over the tran- 

quil flow of the 

crystal river. Z 
Fishing is the 


means to this 
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end, but that end must not be 
forgotten. 

On the larger rivers, these 
catchers of the summer spawn- 
ers do best from the punt, the 


familiar object in many an / 
artist’s foreground. The craft / 
has a clumsy look, but the 


practised hand, with _ his / 
rypeck and pole, to be utilized 

later at the moorings, propels 

it with ease and rapidity. The 

fish angled for are émprimis 

roach, and after that essentially 

poor man’s fish come the 

other species of cyprinide. The equip- 
ment is inexpensive, and not complex ; 
and though there are many crochets 
in the matter of bait, the clean paste, 
scorned maggots, and plebeian worms of 
our boyhood essays in sport are still the 
staple. Not many of the bottom-fishing 
fraternity can afford the luxury of a punt, 
with its Windsor chair, cool well, and at- 
tendant to mix up and dispense the ground 
bait; used generally with far too prodigal 
a hand. Our friends the roach-fishers, ac- 
cordingly, do their best from the bank, 
adopting either the tight line and long rod, 
or the Nottingham or Trent style. No 
mean skill is necessary to kill a pound 
roach or two-pound chub on a couple of 
yards of single hair or drawn gut affixed to 
the top joint. There is no assistance to be 
expected from running line or winch ; all 
depends upon the coolness and dexterity 
with which the angler controls the hooked 
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a. Angler's right hand holding rod just above the reel. 
6. Left hand pulling down two lengths of line in order to 
make extra long cast. 
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a. Anglers nght hand holding rod just above the reel. 
6. Angler's left hand Pulling down line in order to make 


a cast with light tackle in Nottingham style. 


fish by following it with the rod point. 
The unshipping of the lower joints, to 
shorten the rod so as to bring the fish to 
net without rising from the seat or other- 
wise scaring away the shoal which has been 
brought near by ground bait, and maybe 
after hours of patient waiting, is not so 
cumbrous an action as it seems to be, and 
it is essential when your bamboo rod runs 
to eighteen and twenty feet in length. 
This is the favorite method of the bank 
bottom-fishers for the common fish of 
Thames and Lea, the great resorts of 
Cockney anglers. 

In the midlands the bottom fishers use 
a free-running wooden reel, fine silk line, 
quill float, well shotted gut foot-line, and 
they cast direct from the winch. The art 
cannot be acquired without much practice, 
and many men never succeed in learning 
the knack. The artist at the trick can, 
however, show you beautiful casts and a 
very pretty style of fishing with a long 
line,as he follows his float, going fifty or 
twenty yards ahead with the stream, and 
humoring it to the edges of currents and 

into eddies where the fish are 
lying close. There are more life 
and movement in this method 
than in the customs of the seden- 
tary sportsman confined to his 
chair, or seated upon his wooden 
box or square basket, on the verge 
of the flowering flags, and with feet 
dangling in meadow-sweet, cuckoo flowers, 
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yellow king-cups, and 
blue forget-me-nots. 
We still talk and write 
of the Nottingham 
style, but as a matter 
of fact anglers through- 
out the entire country 
are adopting it for 
pike and other coarse 
fishing. The illustra- 
tions, I may add, are 
copied from the prac- 
tical treatise upon the 
subject by Trent Otter, 
published by Sampson 
Low & Co. “The 
Nottingham Style of 
Float Fishing and 
Spinning.” 

Various specialties 
in British angling 
must be dismissed with 
the bare mention of 
the fact that they are 
included in those sins 
of omission which, by 
anticipation, I frankly 
confessed at the outset. 
They are Thames 
trouting, Bream fish- 
ing on the Norfolk 
Broads, the May fly 
season in England and Ireland, and the 
allied questions .of artificial breeding and 
modern legislation. It will suffice to remark 
that English pisciculturists are moving for- 
ward, slowly it must be admitted, and with 
American individual enterprise and gov- 
ernmental support continually cast in their 
faces as a stimulus and reproach. We 
learned much, as I have before remarked, 
from the United States Commission, and 
the Canadian gentlemen whose pleasant 
society we enjoyed during the Fisheries Ex- 
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hibition. The exhibits of both sea and 
fresh water artificial breeding from the 
other side astonished us. But the Brit- 
isher in these matters moves slowly, and 
we are only on the threshhold as yet. 
Legislation, measured by numbers of acts, 
and reams of blue book, is ample, too am- 
ple, as many contend ; but the new par- 
liament is finding time, amidst its unpleas- 
ant party fermentations, to discuss the ne- 
cessity of paying more attention to British 
fisheries. 
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AFTER GERONIMO. 


BY LIEUT. 


JOHN BIGELOW, 


IOTH CAVALRY, U.S.A. 


Author of ‘* MARS LA ‘TOUR AND GRAVELOTTE,” 


TN. 


Copper Caton, August 17, 1885.—We 
spent the evening partly with the Indi- 
ans and partly in quiet converse, prin- 
cipally on army topics, under our own 
arbor. We agreed in that it is well for 
these Indians, as for scouts generally, to 
be mounted. It is asserted by some that 
one cannot trail well on horseback, that 
one must be near the ground in order to 
see well enough. While a man on a horse 
may not see the ground under him as well 
as he might on foot, he can see better what 
is beyond him; and, as a general thing, 
he is compensated 
through length of 


range for indistinct- 
ness of observation 
at short range : when 
he is not, he simply | 
dismounts. The rs 7 
practical question, ‘\h i) } 
A iY 


therefore, is not 
whether trailing is 
better done mounted 
or dismounted, but 
whether it is better 
done being at all 
times dismounted, or 
being at times 
mounted and at times 
dismounted. Scouts, 
if they are mounted 
- at all, and are not to 
retard the march, 
must be well mount- 
ed. For they, of 
course, take the lead 
—especially Indian 
scouts, whose nature 
it is not to see any- 
thing if there is any 
one ahead of them. 
I heard the story 
from the captain of 
the “jumping” of 
Captain Lawton’s 
supply camp in the 
Guadalupe Cafion in 
the early part of the 
campaign. There 


were eight men in it, and the attacking party 
numbered ten bucks. It was a bold deed 
for skulking Chiricahuas, especially as it 
was done in broad daylight. The man on 
watch, it seems, came down from his post 
to ask the sergeant in charge if it was not 
time for him to be relieved. ‘“ No,” said 
the sergeant, “ it is now a quarter of twelve, 
and you are not to be relieved until twelve; 
but now that you are here, you may as well 
stay and get your dinner.” That relaxa- 
tion of discipline cost the lives of three 
men and all the supplies in the camp. 
While this man was eating his dinner, a shot 
resounded through the little camp, and, 
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looking up, some of his shocked compani- 
ons utrered the exclamation, “Why, Nie- 
haus has shot himself,” and before they 
could collect themselves, the shot was fol- 
lowed by avolley. The men now started 
for shelter and were even compelled, by the 
murderous threats of the sergeant, who was 
wounded himself, to go for their carbines. 
These they succeeded in getting, despite 
the continuous fire from their concealed en- 
emy. After an unsuccessful attempt at hold- 
ing the wagons they withdrew at arun up a 
steep hill back of the camp, stopping every 
now and then to fire back and being each 
time forced from their position by a flank 
or reverse fire, accompanied by loud laughs 
and hoots and yells. They were not pur- 
sued beyond the top of the hill, whence 
they made their way with no little hardship 
to some neighboring settlements. 

It is hardly a matter of surprise that 
one or two of them seized this opportunity 
todesert. After driving them off, the In- 
dians returned to the camp and looted it. 
This affair is evidence of the lack of 
training among our soldiers. It bears testi- 
mony, too, to the shrewdness of the shrewd- 
est band of the shrewdest tribe of Ameri- 
can Indians. Instead of opening the 
action with a volley, which they knew 
would stampede the camp, they began by 
making sure of one man, anticipating the 
paralyzation of the others long enough to 
aim and fire a volley. It is said that only 
one Indian was seen, so that the soldiers 
had nothing to aim at but puffs of smoke. 

The affair testifies, moreover, to the poor 
marksmanship of Indians in action. The 
first shot, which killed the derelict vedette, 
with a piece of bacon in his mouth and his 
coffee cup in his hand, was fired from 
within twenty-five yards of him, presum- 
ably from a rest. The range of the vol- 
ley that followed was about fifty yards, and 
its only effect was to wound the sergeant. 
A gallant comrade tried to save his life by 
carrying him off, and had got with him to 
the top of the hill—he was just going to 
clear it and go down safely on the other 
side—when the sergeant was shot dead in 
his arms, The name of this brave private 
has escaped my memory. I should like to 
know that he was rewarded, but not, as 
our officers and soldiers commonly are, by 
promotion out of their field distinction 
and especial usefulness, into a non-com- 
batant branch of the service. The third 
and last man killed was shot while trying 
to get his So much for tactics ; 
viewed from the stand-point of the strate- 


4 
norse, 
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gist, the operation of these Indians was 
the rare one of the seizure and complete 
destruction of an enemy’s base. They 
burned up the wagon that they plundered, 
the other one having been set on fire by 
the blaze of the mens’ guns. 

Tempest Mine, August 18.— At quarter 
of eight this morning I bade a sad farewell 
to the captain and set out for Lochiel. 

I noticed shortly after starting that one 
of my Indians had nothing on or around 
his head, and it was not long before I saw 
him wearing a substitute for his missing 
head-gear, in the form of a wreath of green 
sprigs. The Indian’s hair is his hat, and 
the band hé commonly wears is no mere 
ornament. Without it he would be more 
or less uncovered with every rapid motion 
and every puff of wind. The hair-band, 
or crown of primitive man is no doubt 
the origin of the emblem of royalty, as well 
as that of the hat-band. 

If our hair were exposed as muchas the 
Indian’s, to the sun, and wind, and rain, it 
would be as thick and as long as his, but 
we must cover ours up, first from vanity, 
and then from necessity. The hat should 
seem to be but a substitute for hair; in 
other words, false hair; and therefore, hat- 
wearers, at least the present generation, are 
greater wearers of false hair than bonnet- 
wearers. But who ever thinks, as he stops 
in front of his glass and poises his shining 
Dunlap, that he is fixing his false hair 
without hairpins; or, as he takes it off to 
a lady across the street, that he is in the 
act of raising his hair without scalping- 
knife. 

About five miles from Lochiel I was 
accosted by a ranchman whom I had met 


at the daile, and told to “look out,” that 


there were lots of Indians in the country; 
that some.thirty had lately given fight to 
someMexicans on the other side of the line; 
and that wagons had gone out from Lochiel 
to bring in the wounded. I asked him if 
he had seen the trail of these Indians; he 
said he had not, but that his partner had 
seen persons who had. He suggested my 
notifying Captain Hatfield, but I was too 
old a campaigner for such hastiness. I 
did not tell him how little faith I put ‘r 
what he said, but hastened on to Lochiel, 
hoping that I might find some truth in it. 
I was satisfied that I could communicate 
with Captain Hatfield in time to bring him 
to the Mexican line by morning. 

At Lochiel the report was substantially 
corroborated, the number of Indians how- 
ever, being stated at from ten to twenty, 
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instead of thirty. It appeared that there 
were two Mexicans wounded; no one had 
seen the trail, but the general impression 
seemed to be that the Indians were mak- 
ing west or northwest. 

This report making it advisable, in my 
judgment, to communicate with the troop 
as soon as possible, I decided to return by 
the Washington. Pass, as the shortest route 
across the Patagonias. Another reason 
for not taking the San Antonio was the 
fact, which I ascertained at Lochiel, that it 
lies for the greater part in Mexico, and our 
troops are allowed to cross the line only 
on a fresh trail. Before leaving Lochiel I 
got the most explicit directions I could as 
to the way through the Washington Pass. 


I was told that I could not miss it, but 
having been falsely assured in those same 
words before, I gave little weight to them. 
The gentleman who last enlightened me 
on the subject was moved by the sight of 
my two Indians to impart to me his distrust 
of Indian allies, observing, “If Uncle Sam 
would only enlist some of our American 
mountaineers!”’ I thought I should as lief 
trust to friendly Indians in a tight place as 
to his “American mountaineers.” The 
citizen soldiery of Arizona have not as yet 
distinguished themselves above the Govern- 
ment mercenaries. I had to pass several 
branchings of the road and, though follow- 
ing the instructions I received as I under- 
stood and remembered them, I did get cut 
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of my course. A miner going home from 
the Washington mine put me back on it. 

At the Washington mine I saw the only 
attempt at concentration that I have seen 
in the Patagonias. It is a wet process, by 
which the mineral of four tons of ore is 
gotten into one. Ore worth $25 a ton, not 
enough to pay for smelting, is profitably 
reduced by it to a “concentrate” worth 
$100. Guided by the fore-mentioned miner, 
I footed it along a trail to what is known 
as the Washington Camp, as distinguished 
from the mine. When I arrived there it 
was about six o’clock, but I pushed on 
across the mountain, intending to march as 
long as I could find my way, and then 
camp wherever I might. ‘The night was 
so clear and light, however, that my In- 
dians managed to keep the trail that I was 
traveling, and so I went on, without stopping 
even to cook dinner, to K troop camp, 
where we arrived at eleven o’clock. The 
trail down the mountain was not as long or 
as steep as the Mowry, which we had 
ascended two days before. But its indis- 
tinctness in the starlight partly neutralized 
q these advantages; beside which, the lower 
end of it was somewhat further from our 
‘camp than that of the Mowry. 

Our hardest work was getting across the 
foot-hills. I estimated the distance we 
marched to-day at forty-five miles. We 
were challenged with vigor and received 
with formality by the challenger. The 
body of the guard, scattered over a mound 
back of the sentinel, straggled toward us 
at our answer, “body of armed men,” and 
stood watching us, as we advanced and filed 
by, their forms showing like silhouettes 
against the silvery sky. The captain was 
rather surprised at our arrival. No Indian 
rumors or reports had reached him, and he 
gave little credit to those I brought, not 
enough to think of going out. While our 
cook was getting me something to eat I 
looked over my private and the captain’s 
officia. mail. Among the latter was the 
following grateful reading: 








Fort Bowl, A, T., Aug. 17, 1885. 

To General Forsyth, Fort Huchuca, Arizona : 

Captain Davis, Fourth Cavalry, reports on the 
1oth that Lieutenant Day with his scouts struck 
Geronimo’s camp, northeast of Nakasonia, August 
17, and killed Nana, and two other bucks, one 
squaw, and Geronimo’s son, aged thirteen years, cap- 
tured fifteen women and children, among them the 
wives and five children of Geromino, and Uno, the 
wife of Mangas; also, on the 2gthult., his scouts am- 
bushed a party of four Chiricahuas and killed two 
bucks, and captured all the horses and plunder of 
the party. In the fight of the 9th Geronimo was 
wounded, and was followed some distance by his 
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blood. Only two other bucks and one squaw es- 
caped, and everything in the camp was captured. 
The Indians are evidently split up, and it is possible 
that some of them may try to work back through 
our lines. Inform Mrs. Davis. 
(Signed) Roberts, 
ACA. DiG. 


Official copy respectfully furnished the command- 
ing officer, Troop D, Tenth Cavalry, who, after 
reading this dispatch, will forward it at once by 
special courier to the commanding officer, Troop K, 
Tenth Cavalry, at Tempest Mine. A strict !ookout 
will be kept by troop commanders. 

By order Lieut.-Col. Forsyth, 
J. S. Richards, Jr., 
First Lieutenant and Adjutant Fourth Cavalry. 


This is the first good news of importance 
we have yet received from the front. It 
gives me pleasure to see my friend and 
classmate Lieutenant Day so honorably 
mentioned. I only hope that he is not lost 
to the line of the army. 

The following is another official com- 
munication of some interest that came in 
my absence : 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF ARIZONA, } 
IN THE FIELD, August 14, 1885. ) 


Second Lieutenant W, E,. Shipp, Tenth Cavalry, 
Commanding Indian Scouts. 


Sir :—The Department Commander directs me to 
furnish you the following additional instructions for 
your guidance in the management of Indian 
scouts : : 


The first principle is to show them that we trust 
them. We have to depend upon their fidelity, and 
they are quick to note any lack of confidence. 
They appreciate the situation, and understand thcr- 
oughly what is expected of them, and know best 
how to do their work. They understand this busi- 
ness better than we do, and to attempt to direct 
them in details will merely disgust them and make 
them ‘‘time-servers.” They will work in your 
presence, and when away from you loaf. The only 
directions that can be given them, with any prob- 
ability of good results, is to explain to them what 
you expect of them, and let them do their work 
in their own way, holding them responsible that it is 
done. It must be understood that the scouts must 
not be required to stand post, either as sentinels or 
pickets. They are for scouting purposes to keep 
watch. They know better how to obtain the infor- 
mation which is needed—namely, the presence of the 
renegades—than we do, and should be allowed to 
use their own methods in getting it. Much caution 
must be exercised lest the life and ambition of the 
scouts be taken out of them by unnecessary labor. 
We cannot expect them to act automatically as 
drilled soldiers do. Their best quality is their indi- 
viduality, and as soon as this is destroyed or impaired 
their efficiency goes with it. It is understood that 
officers in command of scouts and of the different 
stations along the line feel great responsibility, and 
that they are all eager and anxious to carry out the 
instructious received, and necessarily would be much 
mortified were any of the renegades to pass the line 
in their vicinity without being discovered. These 
facts are known and appreciated. The question is 
how to get the most valuable service, and hence the 
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caution sought to be conveyed in this letter, which is 
based on long experience in the use of Indians as 
scouts and auxiliaries. 

By order of Brig.-General Crook. 

C. S. Roberts, 
Captain Seventeenth Infantry A.A.D.C. 

I do not know whether the policy of 
utilizing natives to fight natives was an 
original conception with General Crook, 
or an adoption from the British ; however 
that may be, the general’s method of car- 
rying out that policy is, from all I can 
learn, quite different from that of the 
British. The latter drill and discipline 
their native auxiliaries, and officer them 
with a view to leading and directing them 
in action. General Crook simply turns his 
natives loose in stronger numbers than the 
enemy, and with an unfailing supply of 
provisions and ammunition, relying upon 
those two advantages for their success, 
He does not attempt to force upon them 
our discipline or our tactics. General 
Crook makes of his Indian auxiliaries, not 
soldiers, but more formidable Indians. 

Tempest Mine, August 19. —I1 see from 
my last Army and Navy Journal that the 
Secretary of War has ordered the limitation 
of the detail as staff officer to three years. 
He seems to be engaged in a reformation 
in the military service corresponding to 
that going on in the civil. I expect to see 
him revoke the order excluding cavalry 
officers from details at so-called military 
colleges. That a troop of cavalry number- 
ing, say sixty men—an uncommonly large 
number—cannot be managed by two offi- 
cers when three is all that the law allows 
for the management of a hundred, is a re- 
markable idea to be entertained by the 
War Department. It is as much as two 
officers can do to find wholesome employ- 
ment in the management of the worst 
single troop of sixty men in the service, 
and is more than three can undertake to 
do without being in one another’s way. I 
am now in the field with a troop of twenty- 
nine men present, under the command of 
the captain. I have to climb and hunt to 
keep my body in healthy exercise. If the 
second lieutenant were with us, we should 
not have ten men—not a corporal’s com- 
mand—to an officer. Now, if the cavalry 
were enabled and required to be thoroughly 
trained, three officers would not be too 
many for a troop, even on a peace footing ; 
but a similar remark would apply to the 
artillery. I say that, taking things as they 
are, the cavalry can spare one officer to a 
troop for self-improvement on detached 
service just as well as the artillery can 
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spare three to every two batteries. If the 
artillery can spare, and has been sparing, 
3-8 of its battery officers, as against 3-9 of 
the troop officers that the cavalry can 
spare, is not the present importance to the 
cavalry of its due of detached service to 
the importance to the artillery of its due, 
as 3-8 is to 3-9, or, as 27 to 24? ‘There is 
nothing in the consideration that cavalry 
is more likely to be in active service in the 
field than the artillery. Two officers are 
enough for the average troop in the field, 
as well as in the post. 

Crittenden, August 27.—Since my re- 
turn from the Huachucas I have been 
continuously in camp, sitting or lying 
down most of the time on my blankets, 
reading or writing, and I am glad at a day 
or two’s change. I came to-day to Crit- 
tenden to purchase writing-materials with 
which to make out the muster-rolls. At 
the thought of this object of my journey, I 
cannot help feeling like the boy cutting his 
own switch. 

Tempest Mine, August 29.—Spent most 
of the day writing out muster-rolls. The 
making of duplicates, triplicates, and quad- 
ruplicates of official returns should not 
devolve upon a commissioned officer. It 
is true, the average commissioned officer 
has little enough to do, beside to afford the 
time for such scribbling ; that is the sad- 
dest thing about it. 

Tempest Mine, August 30.— Finished 
my clerical work for the troop. Asa test and 
discipline to the attention, the muster-roll 
follows close upon the pure mathematics. 

The captain made out the monthly re- 
turn for the regimental adjutant, and the 
rolls of the Indian scouts ; so we are now 
ready for tomorrow’s bi-monthly muster 
and inspection. 

The following are the names of our five 
Indians, taken from their muster-rolls : 

1. Yaos-te-he. 

2. Mad-des-at. 

3. A-gnow-gita. 

4. Hat-o-ena. 

5. The-ho-auna. 

I do not recognize any of them in this 
list. One whom I call John is the only 
one that has a name to me. Him and the 
corporal I can tell at sight. These two 
came to me the other evening, when the 
captain was away, to inform me that they 
had eaten nothing since noon and were 
very hungry. Upon inquiry I learned that 
they had consumed their five days’ rations 
in three days and a half. I had the ser- 


geant give them a half a day’s supply, to 
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last them one day and a-half. Indians 
should receive their rations at short inter- 
vals. A good practice is to issue their 
meals to them as to the men, issuing them 
uncooked if they so prefer them. ‘They 
ordinarily like to cook for themselves. 

Mr. Manning arrived here to-day and 
took dinner with the captain and myself. 
We had a good camp-spread, bean soup 
and boiled beans, venison, onions, coffee, 
and slapjacks. After the cloth—or rather, 
rubber ‘'—was removed, and cigars had been 
served, I walked our guest around. 


1 We usually dine off a poncho. This article of wearing ap- 
parel, issued to soldiers in lieu of rubber overcoat, consists of 
a piece of rubber about five feet square, with a slit in the mid- 
dle for the head to protrude through. 
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Tempest Mine, September 1.—'The cap- 
tain came back to camp this afternoon, 
having gone yesterday to Crittenden to 
mail his returns. He brought with him a 
letter from Fort Grant intimating that he 
or I might be ordered in to the post to at- 
tend to some business there connected 
with the troop, and he offered to let me go 
in first. I spent part of the afternoon ex- 
amining an abandoned mine in front of our 
tent. It must be over a hundred years 
since it was worked. All that we could 
see of it was the dump, and what we took 
to be the site of the filled-in shaft. Pick- 
ing over the “waste,” we found some good 
low-grade ore. A curiosity of this old 
work is a palm-tree, some 
ten feet high, growing 
out of the dump. It is 
probably the only tree of 
its kind in the territory, 
whence the name, Lone 
Palm, given, not to this 
mine, but to the first claim 
established near it, the 
one in which Lindberg is 
working. The tree must 
have been transplanted 
generations ago by the 
pioneer miners of this 
region, Jesuit padres, 
delving for the enrich- 
ment of their mission 
and their church. 

Tempest Mine, Septem- 
bcr 3.—Went hunting this 
morning with John, the 
Indian. He took break- 
fast with me, and we 
started immediately after- 
wards. We had not gone 
far before we were joined 
by another Indian, a 
particular friend of John’s. 
We went slowly along the 
base of the mountains 
about a mile, and: then up 
a ravine to the top. The 
Indians then took to the 
valley beyond, and _fol- 
lowed it northward, while 
I worked my way near 
the top, along the side. 
They had the better 
ground for deer, and I 
was in hopes that they 
would start one up 
towardsme. Having come 
to a low saddle in the 
mountain, I stopped to 
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rest and give the Indians time to cross back 
to the side of our camp ; and, as they did 
so, circling around me over this saddle, I 
lost sight of them. I made my way back 
to camp alone without much difficulty, as 
I had got my bearings before coming down 
the mountain. 

I did not see a deer or anything else 
that a sportsman would fire at, unless it 
were a cotton-tail rabbit. Most sportsmen 
disdain such game, and few can hit it— 
that is, with a bullet. I saw a number of 
deer-tracks and what I took to be bear- 
tracks. There was a bear killed back of 
our camp, in the mountains, a week or two 
ago, bya miner. He could have got ten 
dollars reward for its head, but did not 
know it. 

As I neared camp the fresh tracks of a 
wagon confirmed me in the belief that 
one had arrived. I saw one from near the 
top of the mountain which I thought was 
bound for the Tempest. Upon my arrival 
in camp, I found that the wagon had 
brought out some more boots for the men, 
who are now pretty well shod again. Some 
of them were the new Leavenworth knee- 
boot. I do not like it for our cavalry in 
this country. It is too heavy for the dis- 
mounted work we have to do. A shoe and 
gaiter would be the best thing for Arizona. 
Some of the Indians, it seems, are badly 
off for foot protection. When I started 
out of camp this morning both my Indians 
were barefooted. They carried their moc- 
casins in their hands or in their belts, to 
save them. John did not put his on until 
we had crossed the top of the mountain. 
I had not supposed that, Indian though he 
was, he would willingly barefoot it over the 
broken rocks and stones of the Patagonias. 

I received a letter from Captain Hatfield, 
in which he says that the trail reported to 
us by Doctor Wood when he was last in 
our camp was truly an Indian trail, and 
that the party that made it was the party 
that fought the Mexicans in Sonora, as re- 
ported to me at Lochiel. I wonder if the 
captain is satisfied as to the reality of the 
signal fire I tried to make him see from his 
camp the evening before I left? The doc- 
tor is with us again for a day ; he is on his 
second tour of the camps. 

The two miners at the Lone Palm, Henry 
and his partner John, came around after 
dinner to make their farewell call. In the 
course of the evening we were joined by 
Mr. Manning, who is going, I believe, to 
open the Tempest. He told us that the 
report is abroad that Geronimo is dead. If 


it is true, the troops will soon be going 
back to their posts. 

Mowry Mine, September 6.—Arrived here 
this evening from the Tempest, after a 
march of over thirty miles, which should 
have been but twenty-five. We made the 
Sonoita Creek from our camp by the road. 
Having watered there, and rested awhile 
in the shade of fine, tall trees, we followed 
the road up the stream to the stage road, 
and branched off on the latter around the 
north point of the Patagonias. The hills 
were green along the whole way. Keeping 
in the bottom, we had no climbing to do 
until after we passed Harshaw, the only 
settlement we saw. Like most primitive 
American towns, it consists of one street, 
lined with box-like frame houses, largely 
eating and drinking places; in front of 
these we saw an assortment of Harshaw’s 
men of leisure, whose facial expressions 
conveyed a seeming determination not to 
be the first to say good-day. 

Mowry Mine, September 7.—Came in 
about half an hourago from atramp insearch 
of deer. I cannot call it a hunt, having seen 
nothing worthy of a shot. I started out 
earlier and more hopeful than usual, hav- 
ing been told by a Mexican yesterday even- 
ing that deer abounded hereabouts ; also 
bear, which, he said, were “ muy bravo.” 
I had Cropper with me for company and 
assistance. We made our way through the 
wet grass and bushes, and over stones and 
rocks along the top of the mountain, look- 
ing now on the shady, now on the sunny 
side, down and across arroyos and ravines 
as we successively crossed them. Upon 
reaching the trail across the mountain from 
Washington Camp, we followed it to the 
camp, where we rested about half an hour. 
The mines there were not working, princi- 
pally, I understood, on account of an after- 
Sunday indisposition on the part of the 
workmen. This is Monday. We came 
back by the beaten trail, having gotten 
over, altogether, about eight miles of 
ground. I gathered from what I heard at 
Washington Camp that its mines are as 
poor as to working capital as those we have 
just left ; and, moreover, that the mines at 
Harshaw are not much better off. The 
mining in every part of the Patagonias, I 
take it, is done principally by prospectors 
in partnerships. There is, however, some 
“chloriding” done —that is, working fora 
share of the profits. 

I stopped outside of our camp at an 
attractive pool in the rocky bed of the 
creek, and let Cropper go in and get me 
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my clean raiment while I cooled off for a 
bath. Upon his return I gave a delicious 
climax to my morning’s exhilaration. 

Since night before last, when we had a 
violent wind in our old camp, more particu- 
larly since we have moved to the top of the 
mountain, the weather has been decidedly 
autumnal. As I hear the west wind rust- 
ling through heavy branches, and see shak- 
ing grass and butter-cups, and waving 
golden-rods, and _ stiffly nodding scrub- 
oaks, all green and hardly dry from last 
night’s rain, I am oblivious to fiery Arizona, 
and fancy myself among the Catskills. 

I have, moreover, an artificial reminder 
of the East in the ruins of the Mowry 
Smelter. The central figure, so to speak, 
of this interesting relic is a chimney, about 
a hundred feet high, of genuine furnace- 
baked brick, the first that I have seen in 
Arizona. This structure is pretty well 
preserved. One can read the words on a 
white band around the top: “Mowry Sil- 
ver Mine, T. Scheuner fecit, 1862.” Near 
it is another slighter chimney, also of red 
brick. Around these are the remains of 
adobe walls and furnaces. The whole 
property, mine and smelter, are now owned 
by two gentlemen of Tucson, who value it, 
I am told, at about $100,000. Mr. Mowry, 
who gave it its name, was a captain in the 
regular army. Being a secessionist, he re- 
signed at the opening of the war, but in- 
stead of joining the Confederacy, he went 
to making money off this mine. The for- 
tune that he made may be judged from 
the scale that his enterprise assumed and 
his mode of living while engaged in it. 
He gave employment to 300 men, includ- 
ing 100 guards and herdsmen. The ma- 
chinery of his smelter was shipped from 
the East to Guaymas, in Mexico, whence 
it was transported here on ore wagons. 
Many a man was killed by Indians in the 
escorting of it, and many a one, too, in 
working about the mine. Captain Mowry 
thought seriously at one time of procuring 
a few pieces of artillery for the defence of 
his industry. His bricks (adobe and other) 
he had made here himself. 

This industrial baron knew how to en- 
dear himself to his Mexican menials, by 
whom he is reverently remembered and 
spoken of to this day. Every Saturday at 
noon the shafts and furnaces were closed, 
and a round of feasting and dancing com- 
menced that lasted until midnight Sunday 
—company coming from far and _ near. 
Among the roomy ruins of his mansion, I 
identified, to my own satisfaction, the ball- 


room and the wine-cellar. Through ragged 
edged openings, once occupied by doors and 
windows, I looked out upon loop-holed 
walls, behind which the revelers may oft- 
times have gathered at a signal shot or an 
Apache yell. 

The fall of the house of Mowry was as 
sudden as its rise. Towards the close of 
the war its lord and master was arrested 
and confined in Fort Yuma under charge 
of selling lead to the Confederates, and 
held there for two years. The charge, 


“however, was never legally substantiated. 


Upon his release he sued the government 
for damages, and recovered a share of 
what the abandonment of his works had 
cost him. He then went to England, 
broken in health, if not in spirit, and there 
died. Having lain idle ever since their 
founder was arrested, the Mowry works 
have been crumbling away now for nearly 
a quarter of a century. The adobe houses 
occupied by the workers are still to be 
seen, however, scattered about between the 
shafts and the smelter. One of them is 
occupied by the present keeper of the 
estate, a venerable German, who came to 
this country from Bonn, on the Rhine, in 
1824. 

I see from the Army and Navy Journal 
that an order is likely to be issued from the 
War Department restricting the appoint- 
ments to the ordinance to graduates from 
the Military Academy, recommended for 
that corps by the Academic Board. I hope 
it will not bedone. It would be a mistake 
to exclude from the ordinance all non- 
graduates from West Point, and all gradu- 
ates not deemed especially qualified for it 
at graduation. It is, moreover, unjust to 
a graduate to have his record at the 
academy follow him with a species of dis- 
qualification for a period of five years, 
more or less, after graduation. To de- 
termine order of choice of service among 
classmates at graduation is all the influence 
of West Point standing that should be 
awarded to it by order or regulation. The 
fact that appointments to the ordinance 
are not made immediately and directly 
from the academy testifies that the recom- 
mendations of the Academic Board are 
mere conjectures as to future qualifica- 
tions. 

The aspirants to the ordinance go into 
the line to attain that qualification to com- 
plete their preparation. Who will say that 
such complement may not more than com- 
pensate for antecedent imperfection or in- 
feriority? The recommending to the or- 
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dinance by the Academic Board—a relic 
of the time when appointments were made 
directly from the academy—had better be 
discontinued altogether. If, however, it 
continues, and the appointments are based 
thereon, the service in the line of the 
officers recommended should be made sub- 
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servient to its all important purpose. In- 
stead of being restricted to the artillery, it 
should be made to extend into the infantry 
and the cavalry. No system of appoint- 
ment to the ordinance should seem judi- 
cious that does not exact prior service in 
the three branches of the line. 


[To be continued.] 
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OFFICERS’ TENT. 


(From a sketch by Captain Hatfield, Fourth Cavalry, U.S.A.) 


WHEEL ETHICS. 


“TELL me, O Wheelman, ere you ride away,” 
I asked, “where have you been this Sabbath day ?” 


Then the cycler replied from his lofty perch, 
With gracious mien, “ I have been to church ; 
I have been to church, though strange to tell, 
I have heard neither parson nor tolling bell. 


“*T was a volunteer choir, and the rapturous notes 
That fell on my ear, as the tiny throats 
Seemed bursting with praise of the Maker’s name, 
Thrilled with such joy I was glad that I came. 


* And the air was so pure, so fresh and sweet, 
Though I sat on a softly-cushioned seat,— 
That I never once thought of going to sleep ; 
Nor was the sermon too dull or deep. 


“T remember the text, too, ‘God is love,’-— 
*T was everywhere written, around me, above, 
On the stately columns that rose at my side, 
To the vaulted arch so blue and wide. 


“Upreaching to the very throne of Grace,— 
*T was a grandly solemn, sacred place, 
And I almost forgot how cold and drear 
Is the earth, sometimes, heaven seemed so near.” 


Thus I hold that pure worship has no part 
in the “me or the place, but springs from the heart. 


Charles Richards Dodge, in the Cycle. 
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THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN YACHTING. 


BY CAPTAIN R. F. COFFIN, 


Author of ‘THE America’s Cup,” ‘‘Otp SaAILor Yarns,” etc., etc 


ie 
EARLY DAYS OF THE NEW YORK YACHT 
CLUB. 


Tue history of the New York Yacht 
Club, for the first sixteen years of its ex- 
istence at least, is practically the history 
of American yachting. For the first five 
years it was the only yacht club in‘ the 
United States. The Southern yacht club, 
with its head-quarters at New Orleans and 
its racing course on Lake Ponchartrain, 
was the second club organized, but it was 
purely a local organization; its yachts 
were small open boats, and it had no real 
national influence. The third club was 
the Neptune, at the Highlands, organized 
in 1850, one year later than the Southern; 
but it was rather a fishing than a yachting 
club, and like the Southern, its boats were 
for the most part open centerboards of 
small size. It may have had 
an occasional race on the 
Shrewsbury River, but it 
was simply a summer organi- 
zation, and, except in name, 
had none of the character- 
istics of a regular yachting 
organization. The Carolina 
club, with head-quarters at 
Wilmington (if I am _ not 
mistaken), North Carolina, 
ranks fourth in point 
of age, but was of 

no importance ex- 

‘cept, perhaps, 
locally. It was 
organized in 1854, 


MR. W. EDGAR’S 


but it was not untilthe Brooklyn Yacht Club 
was organized in 1857, thatthere was any- 
thing like a yacht club, in the present signifi- 
cance of the term, in all the United States. 
It had its head-quarters at the head of 
Gowanus Bay, and was naturally an asso- 
ciation of the gentlemen who had, for sev- 
eral years previous, made this the anchor- 
age for their pleasure craft. This locality 
was then, and for a long time afterwards 
continued to be, the principal place for 
boat sailing in the city of Brooklyn. The 


Brooklyn was from the first a real yacht 
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MR. C. B. MILLER’S “SYBIL.” 


club, as was also the Jersey City, which 
was organized in 1858, and which was the 
natural associating together of gentlemen 
who were in the daily habit, during the 
summer, of sailing their boats from along 
the shores of Communipaw Bay. From 
this time on, for seven years, New York 
was the home of yachting, no club being 
organized in any other waters; but in 
1865, the Boston club was organized, and 
this is the oldest club in the New England 
States. By this time, the Brooklyn club 


had grown large enough to put out an off- 
shoot, and a few of its members withdrew 
from it and organized the Atlantic, which 
is the eighth yachting organization in this 
country, having been organized in 1866. 
In 1867, the Columbia club was organized 
on the West side of the town, having its 
head-quarters at the foot of Christopher 
street-—if I remember aright—and, like 
the Brooklyn and Jersey City, it was a nat- 
ural association of gentlemen who had 
been in the habit of keeping their boats 
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there, and sailing thence on the Hudson 
River. Its boats were open centerboards 
forthe most part, but it has always been a 
respectable and, with some few exceptional 
years such as occur in the history of most 
of the yachting organizations, it has been 
prosperous. It has a nice club house and 
excellent anchorage now, at the foot of 
West Eighty-fourth street. It was organ- 
ized in 1867, and in the same year the 
San Francisco club, at the Golden Gate, 
came into existence. The South Boston 
was started in 1868, the second in New 
England, and the Bunker Hill and Port- 
land in 1869—a total of but fifteen yacht 
clubs in all the United States. In that year 
Mr. Ashbury, with the British schooner 
Cambria, came to race for the America’s 
Cup, and this gave an 
impetus to yachting, 
which, aided by other 
causes, has continued to 
the present time, and has 
caused the multiplication 
of clubs, so that there 
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American yachting ; for down to the year 
1885 no other club ever attempted any- 
thing more than mere local effort. Each 
organization had its club house and an- 
chorage, its regattas, or more properly 
speaking, matches, over its regular course. 
one or more times a year, and that was all. 

Very few had yachts large enough, in 
number sufficient, to essay a squadron 
cruise previous to 1870. I doubt if any of 
them except the Brooklyn had, and as for 
ocean races, or private matches, for valua- 
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MR. H. WILKES’ “ spRAY.”” 


are now over one hundred and twenty of 
these organizations, and they are increasing 
rapidly in all parts of the country, each of 
the great lake ports having its club; while 
in the New England States they are more 
numerous than in any other section of the 
country, and Boston, to-day, is more of a 
yachting center than New York itself. 
Still, the history of the New York Yacht 
Club is to a great extent the history of 


ble prizes, all that sort of thing was left 
alone.to the New York club, which from 
the first has displayed an enterprise and a 
boldness worthy of the great city of its 
home and name. 

I don’t think that the early history of 
the club events has ever been written. I, 
certainly, have never seen or heard of any- 
thing of the kind, and then I think a brief 
sketch will be of interest. Inno other 
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manner can the early history of American 
yachting be as well told. 

Organized July 30, 1844, the New York 
Yacht club had its first regatta July 16, 
1845. Its first rating for allowance of 


time was per ton, of custom house meas- 
urement, and the allowance was forty-five 
Its first course was from 


seconds per ton. 


ees 
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SO 
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MR. JOHN C. JAYS 


a stake-boat off Robbins Reef, to a stake- 
boat off Bay Ridge, L. I.; thence to a stake- 
boat off Stapleton, S. I.; thence to and 
around the Southwest Spit buoy, returning 
over the same course. Presumably, every 
yacht in the club started, for it was the 
first regatta ever sailed in this country. I 
don’t know whether or not this was the 
case, andit is of no importance ; but they 
had a very respectable fleet in point of 
number, although none of the starters were 
of any great size, the largest being but 
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forty-five tons; about sixty feet long per- 
haps. 

Evidently the schooner was the favorite 
rig, as it has been ever since, with some 
exceptions, and as it will probably be 
again, unless the steam yacht take the 
schooner’s place and the sailing yacht, kept 
purely for racing, be confined to the single- 


LA COQUILLE.” 


stick boats. The schooner rig, however, is 
so much handier, that it is sure to be pre- 
ferred for a vessel kept solely for pleasure 
sailing. 

Let us see whothe starters were in this 
first regatta, and who owned them: 
Schooner Cygnet (45), Mr. W. Edgar: 
Sybil (42), Mr. C. B. Miller; Spray (37), 
Mr. H. Wilkes ; La Coguille (27), Mr. Joh 
C. Jay; Minna (30), Mr. J. Waterbury: 
Gimcrack, Mr. J. C. Stevens. 

Sloops: Mewburgh (33), Mr. H. Robin- 
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son; Adda (17), Mr. J. Rogers; Lancet 
(20), Mr. G. B. Rollins. 

These, then, were the men, and their 
yachts with which the New York Yacht 
Club went into business in 1845. The only 
yachts timed at the finish were the Cygvet, 
which won, in 5h. 23m. 15s., the Sydvc/, 
coming second, in 5h. 25m. 25s.; and the 
Gimcrack, in 5h. 30m. 30s. The prize was 
as good acup as could be purchased with 
the entrance money, which was, I think, 
$25 for each yacht. Schooners and sloops 
were classed together, and there was no 
allowance for difference of rig. The 
schooner had no _ foretopmast, and of 
course that stick-breaking sail, the jib top- 
sail, was unknown, as was also the club 
topsail. These were later inventions. In 


fact I doubt whether the schooners sported 
such a thing as a staysail on this occasion. 
The sloop had a short bowsprit and short 
topmast and no jib-boom. 

The regatta was a great event, and was 
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witnessed by thousands of people, all New 
York, who could get there, being on the 
water. Now-a-days an ordinary club re- 
gatta attracts few besides club members, 
and old yachtsmen shake their heads gloom- 
ily, and lament the decadence of American 
yachting, saying that all interest in the 
sport is dying out; but in point of fact, 
there was never as much interest as at 
present ; only now it is diffused, then it 
was concentrated. In those early years of 
American yachting, the regatta day, or 
days, of the New York Yacht Club were 
almost general holidays among the men 
of large business, brokers and jobbers ; and 
every craft that could float, from the skiff 
tothe large excursion steamer, was 
brought into requisition for spectators. 
Before the next summer arrived, the 
club had built itself a house at the Elysian 
Fields, Hoboken; and for more than 
twenty years the start and finish of its 
races were off this place, thousands of 
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people congregating there to see the fin- 
ishes. The house then built still stands, 
and is now used as aclub head-quarters 
by the New Jersey Yacht Club, which sails 
its races over very nearly the same course 
as that adopted in 1846 by the New York 
club, on the occasion of its second match. 
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This course was from a stake-boat off the 
Elysian Fields, to a stake-boat off Staple- 
ton S. I.; thence to a stake-boat off the 
Long Island shore, and thence to the 
Southwest Spit, returning over the same 
course. For this, there started: the 
schooners Lancet, Gimcrack, La Coquille, 
Minna, Brenda, Spray, Sybil, Cygnet, Pet, 
Northern Light, Siren and Coquette, with 
the sloops Mewburgh and Mist. The 
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largest schooner was Mr. J. H. Perkins’ 
Coquette (76), and the largest sloop was Mr. 
L. Depau’s Mist (44). The only yacht 
which made the course inside of the limit 
of eight hours was the sloop A/is¢, which 
did it in 7h. 37m., winning the prize, 
this time offered by the club, and which 
was of the value 
of $200; and this 
is called in the club 
annals its “first 
annual regatta.” 
Why, I don’t know, 
since, as we have 
seen, there had 
been one during 
the previous sum- 
mer. The allow- 
ance was the same 
as before — forty- 
five seconds to the 
ton—and schooner 
and sloop, all went 
in together, the 
sloop as we have 
seen, getting the 
best of it. The 
club had another 


race the next day, 


July 18, 1846; but 
the two days are 
properly classed 
by the club as one 
regatta. This time 
the starters were: 
Schooners, Gim- 
crack, Hornet, 
Minna, Brenda, 
Cygnet, Siren and 
Coquette, and the 
sloops, Pearsall, 
Mist, Ann Maria 
and Dart. I think 
that the Pearsall, 
Ann Maria and 
Dart were work- 
ing vessels, allowed 
to come in on even 
terms with the club 
boats. The course 
was the same, and it was for many years 
the regular club course. The Gimcrack, 
finished first, AZist second, Hornet third, 
Dart fourth; Mr. A. Barker’s schooner 
Hornet (25), winning, on allowance of time, 
a piece of silver valued at $200. 

There has been some little boasting on 
the part of the Seawanhaka club over a 
claim that they were the first to introduce 
“Corinthian ” racing, and so fearful have 
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its members been that their superiority in 
this respect would be lost sight of in the 
now almost general adoption of this method, 
either in whole or in part, that some years 
ago they tacked the word “ Corinthian ” on 
to their originally beautiful Indian name 
“ Seawanhaka,” making a clumsy and cum- 
bersome title out of their first extremely 
. appropriate name; and I suppose few, if 
any, of these young gentlemen are aware 
that on the 6th day of October, 1846, the 
New York club sailed a match for a cup, 
subscribed for by members, the rule being— 
I quote literally—“ none but club members 
allowed to sail or handle the boats, but 
each yacht may carry a pilot.” They could 
not even have their sailing-master, except 
as pilot, which is further in the “Corin- 
thian” line than even the Seawanhakas 
have ever gone. 

The course was from a stake-boat off the 
Elysian Fields to a stake-boat off Fort 
Washington Point ; thence to a stake-boat 
anchored in the Narrows, returning to the 
place of starting, a distance of forty miles, 
with an allowance of 25 seconds per ton. 


It was in this race that the sloop AZaria— 
afterwards celebrated—made her first ap- 
pearance. She was 160 tons, and was 
owned and sailed by Mr. John C. Stevens, 
who was then commodore of the club. 
The other “Corinthians” were the sloop 
Lancet, and the schooners Siren, Cygnet, 
Spray and La Coguille. The wind was a 
strong breeze from southwest, and the 
Maria won, beating the Stren 58m. 15s. 
actual time. 

Four days later, namely, October 10, 
1846, the first ocean race ever sailed by 
yachts, came off. It was a match for 
$1,000 a side—pretty good that for a club 
only two years old—between the sloop 
Maria (and this time she is entered at 154 
tons) and the schooner Coguette, the course 
being 25 miles to windward and return, 
the wind strong from the northeast, and 
the boats went from the buoy at the en- 
trance of Gedney’s Channel to a stake-boat 
off the south ends of the Woodlands. The 
Maria started with double-reefed mainsail 
and bonnet off of the jib, the schooner car- 
rying all sail all through the race. Evi- 
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dently the wind was too strong for the 
sloop ; but it was a close race, the schooner 
winning in 6h. 35m. 30s. ; the sloop 7h. 1m. 

These were yachting years evidently, and 
next year, vz., 1847, they got at it early, 
the schooners Syéi/ (42), Mr. C. Miller, 
and the Cygnet (45), Mr. D. L. Suydam, 
sailing a match on the 25th of May, for 
$500 a side, over the regular club course, 
and the Syé/ won. 

On the 31st of May, 1867, which now-a- 
days is our great opening day, there was 
another match race sailed for $500 a side, 
between Mr. William Edgar’s schooner 
Cornelia (go), and Mr. D. L. Suydam’s 
schooner Cygnet (45), over the regular 
club course. The Cornelia grounded 
off Ellis’ Island, going down, and, of 
course, the Cygwet won. 

At the regular regatta, this 
year, which took place June 2, 
the sloop Una, afterwards so 
celebrated, and after which, 
it was thought by some, 
the sloop Puritan was 
modeled, sailed her 
first race. She was 
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Then there was a class for outside vessels, 
in which there were four starters, two 
schooners and two sloops. There were 
three different allowances, v7z.: for first- 
class club boats, 35 seconds; for second- 
class club boats, 45 seconds; and for the 
outside craft, 4o seconds per ton. The 
wind was fresh from southwest, and the 
Maria and Una, in their respective classes, 
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“MARIA.” 


owned by Mr. James M. Waterbury, and 
was 39 tons. 

For the first time two classes were made, 
showing that the yacht owners were being 
gradually educated in the ethics of the 
sport. There were three entries in the 
first, and six in the second class. The 
rigs, however, were not separated, and in 
the first class the schooners Cornelia and 
Siren were pitted against the sloop J/aria. 


won as they pleased, while the sloop Dart 
(59), an outside boat, took the prize there. 
Now-a-days, a proposition to race a sloop 
against a schooner inferior in size, and 
without allowance for rig, would be laughed 
to scorn. 

October 12 of this year, 1847, there was 
another “Corinthian” race, and this time 
over the regular club course. It was for a 
subscription cup, the yacht /o be manned and 
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sailed exclusively by members, allowing each 
yacht a pilot, and there started the schoon- 
ers Gimcrack, Dream, Spray, Cygnet, Siren, 
and Cornelia, with the Una. Of course, 
the Una won, Stren second, Spray third. 
The regatta called third on the club 
record took place June 6, 1848, the yachts 
being divided into two classes, but no 
separation of rig. There was a cracking 
breeze from the west-north-west, and the 
Maria was dismasted, a bad habit which 
she contracted in her youth, and never 
recovered from. She was finally altered 
to schooner, because, among other reasons, 
it had been found impossible to hold her 
stick in her. She was a boat of enormous 
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beam and great initial stability, and her 
sail spread was something prodigious. 
The accident on this occasion took place 
between Jersey City and Hoboken, when 
she was at the head of all the fleet except 
the Cornelia, and was gaining very rapidly 
on her. The Maria seems to have been 
constantly shrinking in size, for at this 
regatta she is entered at 118 tons, quite a 
drop from 160, at which figures she sailed 
her first race. The winners were, in the 
first-class schooners, Cornelia and Siren, 
and in the second-class, Cygnet and La 
Coguille. ‘Thus it will be seen that in the 
process of evolution the club had come to 
two prizes in each class. 

October 26, 1848, there was a kind of 
experimental match proposed, showing 
that there had been some dissatisfaction, 
and that there was a reaching out for some- 
thing better. It was a “Corinthian ”’ match, 
members to steer and man the yachts, and 
was for three pieces of plate subscribed 

for by members. One of these was to go 

to the best schooner, one to the second 
schooner, and one to the best sloop. 
This, then, was the first race in which 

the two rigs had been separated. 

The starters were the schooners 

Sybil (37), Siren (60), Breese 

(74), Cornelia (75), over the 

regular club course. The 
allowances were: 35 seconds 
for over 40 tons; 45 sec- 
onds for 40 tons and 
under classes of 
schooners. The wind 
failed, and the race 

was not finished, 

and had to be 

resailed Novem- 
ber 3, when 
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only the schooner Syd and Cornelia 
came to the line and went over the 
course. The Syd won, and the Cornelia 


captured the second prize. Evidently, 
owners were getting better acquainted 
with their boats and those opposed to 
them, and they do not seem to have relished 
defeat any more than their successors do 
now-a-days. There were no starters among 
the sloops, probably for the reason that as 
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Una no vessel 
stood achance, and it was labor lost, and 
money thrown away, to fit them for a race. 
Previous to this raceof November 3, how- 
ever, viz., October 31, 1848, there was a 
match between the sloops Uza and Ultra 


against the Maria and 


over the club course. The U/tra was 65 
tons, the Una but 39; and size told in 
those days as now, and the allowance of 17 
minutes 15 seconds which the Uza got 
was not enough for her. The U/tra, then 
owned by Mr. C. B. Miller, 
won by 15 minutes. 
Next year, 1849, there was 
no race until the regular June 
regatta, which occupied two 
days, June 5 and 7. On the 
first day the course was the 
regular one, but the second 
day the start was off Robbins’ 
Reef, and the yachts went 
around the Sandy Hook light- 
ship for the first time. The 
Maria came in ahead on the 
first day, but was disqualified 


on account of fouling the 
Ultra. On the second day 


the prizes were $50 for each 
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class, no separation of rig; an allowance 
of 35 seconds a ton for all over 50 tons, 
and 45 seconds for all yachts 50 tons and 
under. There started in the first class the 
schooners Cornelia and Siren, and the sloop 
Maria, and in the second class only the 
schooner Syéi/. Evidently a voyage around 
the lightship was looked upon with some 
distrust by the yachtsmen of 1849. The 
Maria came in ahead, but lost on allowance 
of time to the schooner Cornelia. The 
Sybil, of course, had a walk over. 

In those days, how- 
ever, this going around 
the lightship was con- 
sidered a great feat, and 
by many, a most im- 
prudent proceeding. Still 
the more adventurous did 
not think so, and October 
13 the schooners Cornelia 
and Breeze sailed a match 
over this course, starting 
from Robbins Reef. 
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the club course, and the second day 
around the lightship, starting from Rob- 
bins Reef. On the second day the Maria 
sprung the head of her mast when near 





























“ una,” 


There was a fresh breeze from north by east 
to east by north, and. the Areeze carried 
away her bowsprit, and the Cornelia sprung 
her mast, but came home a winner. 

Next year there was again two days’ 
racing, June 6 and 7,the first day over 





Sandy Hook, bound out, and had to give 
up. By this time the yachtsmen had got 
to protesting quite lively against each 
other, and regatta committees had plenty 
of work after the races, deciding questions 
of violation of rules. In 1851 there was 
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also two days’ racing over these same two 
courses, with six starters on the first day, 
and but fouron the second. ‘This, how- 
ever, was a memorable year, for this was 
the summer that the schooner America 
came out and sailed across the ocean. 

On Friday, May 9, 1851, at a general 
meeting of the Royal Yacht Squadron, a 
cup valued at $100 was offered for com- 
petition by yachts of all nations, the course 
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was that the end of the match was a mere 
drift, but had there been an allowance for 
difference of size, the Aurora would have 
been beaten by less than two minutes, al- 
though, when passing the Needles, on the 
return, she was full eight miles astern, and 
the rest of the fleet out of sight astern. 

I may say a word in passing of the other 
race sailed by the America in British 
waters, before she was sold by her Ameri- 
can owners. This race is not so well 
known as the other for the cup which still 
bears her name. This was a match sailed 
August 28, 1851, with the schooner Zittania 
(100). The course was from the Nab toa 
station twenty miles away, either to the 
leeward or windward, as the case might 
be. There the first part of the race 
ended, and £50 was to be awarded to the 
winner. The yachts were then to be again 
started, on the return, and another £50 

depended on the finish. The wind at 
the start was fresh from northwest, 

increasing to a gale, and hauling 
to north by west. In the run: 
off, the America beat the 
Titania four minutes twelve 
seconds, and in the beat 
back, she beat her 52m., 
thus winning the 
whole £ 100. 








‘“* AMERICA.” 


being around the Isle of Wight, starting 
and finishing at Cowes; and for this 
race the America started against eight 
other schooners and nine cutters. The re- 
sult is too well known to require more than 
a passing allusion. The America came in 
winner with loss of jib-boom ; the three first 
arrivals being the America (170), at 8.37 ; 
Aurora, cutter (47), at 8.45 ; the Bacchante, 
cutter (80), 9.30. The reason of the 
Aurora getting so well placed at the finish 


Nearly each year, as we have seen, 
brought something new in the history of 
American yachting, and 1852 was no ex- 
ception to this rule, the yachts at the 
annual regattas, which took place June 3, 
being for the first time divided into three 
classes : over fifty tons ; between fifty and 
twenty-five tons, and twenty-five tons and 
under. It was sailed over the regular club 
course, and there was no separation on ac- 
count of rig. In the first class were the 
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sloops Una, Sybil, and Ultra, and the 
schooner Cornelia. In the second class 
the sloop Sfort, and in the third the sloop 
Alpha and schooner Arie/Z. The winners 
were the Una, Sport, and Alfha. Next 
day, June 4, the course was around the 
lightship from Robbins Reef, but the 
wind was so light that it had to be resailed, 
June 9, after another ineffectual trial, June 
7, and the sloop Sz/vée (68), Mr. Louis A. 
Depau, won her first race. She afterwards 
became very famous as the first American 
sloop yacht which ever went across the 
ocean to England. 

- Next year, 1853, the programme for the 
annual regatta was the same as in the few 
previous years; a race over the old club 
course from the Elysian Fields for the first 
day, and presumably for the benefit of the 
public, and on the second day, a race 
around the lightship. Owners were chary 
of attempting the outside course, and there 
were but four starters, the sloops A/pha 
(17); Sport (26), and Una (54), with the 
schooner Cornelia (78). I think the Una 
won, but am not certain. 

On August 9, of this year, 1853, there 
was another race at Cowes, Isle of Wight, 
in which an American yacht—the sloop 
Silvie—took part. The course was sixty- 
six and three-fourths miles long, and the 
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starters were the cutters Arrow (102); 
Julia (111); Aurora (60); sloop Silvie 
105): Swedish schooner Aurora Borealis 
— schooners Alarm (248) ; Osprey (59). 
The start was from an anchorage, and the 
Silvie was beaten by the cutter /u/ia, 6m. 
384s. 

I think it was in the year 1854 that bal- 
loon sails, club topsails, etc., came into 
vogue, for a resolution of the club pro- 
vided that ‘there should be no restrictions 
as to canvas that may be carried by yachts 
contending for prizes.” It was evidently 
necessary to offer inducements for entries, 
as in the first class on the first day of the 
regatta, which was June 1, the starters 
were : two sloops and three schooners ; in 
the second class the same, and in the third 
class four sloops. Over the outside course, 
two days later, the only yacht which came 
to the starting line was the sloop A/pha 
(17), and she started at 11.48 A.M., and 
finished at 7.12: 30 P.M. 

This year was memorable for the first 
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race the club ever sailed at Newport, and 
this was the first annual cruise of the club. 
‘The prize for the race at Newport, August 
10, 1854, was $500 for yachts of any club, 
and $100 for working vessels ; the course 
being what is still known as the club course 
at Newport, z.c., from off Fort Adams to 
and around the Block Island buoy and re- 
turn, 45 miles. The starters were: the 
sloops MZaria (116) [she seems to have re- 
ceived a different rating at each race]; 
Julia te} [her first race]; Una (58), Ger- 
trude (69), Lrene (48), America (40), and 
Ella Jane {a working vessel] (89); schoon- 
ers Haze (80), Cornelia (78), Mystery (46), 
Spray (37). The wind was northeast, and 
there was considerable sea. The sails were 
limited ; sloops to mainsail and jib; 
schooners, to the three lower sails ; and 
all started with the topmasts down. The 
Maria took the $500, and the E//a /ane, 
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being the only 
working vessel, 


\ captured $100. 


She came in 49m. 
28s. astern of the 
Maria, and had 
started 4m. 15s. 
after the Maria. 
“44 The yacht, there- 


q / fore, beat her 
i 45M. 13S. 

Next year, 

1855, was the 


tamest annual 
regatta in the ex- 
perience of the 
club. There was 
but one day’s 
racing, a match 
over the old 
course, from the 
Elysian Fields ; 
but on August 3, 
when the club 
was about to 
start on its second 
annual cruise, it 
had a regatta 
from Glen Cove 
Harbor, fer a 
prize contributed 
by “citizens, 
- ostensibly, but 
me really by W. E. 
Burton, the popu- 
lar actor, who at 

that time owned 

the place at Glen 

Cove now owned 

by Mr. S. L. M. Barlow, and who vasa mem- 
ber of the club. The course was from off 
the steamboat dock to a stake-boat off 
Throggs’ Point, thence to Matinnicock 
Point, and back to the place of departure, a 
distance of twenty-five miles, on an al- 
lowance of twenty-five seconds per ton. 
There were five schooners and fourteen 
sloops started, showing that in the natural 
process of evolution the sloop rig had 
come to be the favorite; largely influ- 
enced, I presume, by the splendid per- 
formances of the Maria, Una, Julia, and 
Silvie. Anyway, this was a land, or water- 
mark in the history of the club; it was its 
first race on Long Island Sound, unless the 
previous year’s race at Newport be consid- 
ered as such. This year, also, at Newport, 
saw a variation of the previous year’s pro- 
gramme, the yachts, on August 14, sailing 
a match from Fort Adams to Hop Island 
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and return, twenty-two miles, the first 
class, 60 tons and over; second, between 
60 and 30 tons; and third, 30 tons and 
under. ‘There were four starters in each 
class, two prizes of $200, and one of $100. 
Evidently this course did not suit as well 
as the other, for it has never been sailed 
over since by this club. 

In 1856 the club took a new departure. 
‘There had been more or less dissatisfaction 
with the system of measurement ; I may 
say there has been ever since, and proba- 
bly always will be; and this year a change 
was made, and the allowance was based on 
sail area. Of course it was as unfair as 
possible, but was gotten up by those own- 
ers who did not care to carry balloon can- 
vas, and wanted to penalize those who did. 
Like the present system of length and sail 
area, it was designed to benefit a particular 
class of yacht. The 1856 rule provided 
that yachts carrying less than 2,300 square 
feet of canvas should go in the third class, 
and their allowance of time over the club 
course should be 1% seconds per square 
foot. The second class _ included 
yachts carrying 2,300 square feet 
and upwards, and the allowance 
was 14% seconds per foot. The 
first class included those yachts 
which had a sail area of 3,300 
square feet and upwards, 
with an allowance of one 
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The fact was, that the immense crowds 
which used to throng the Elysian Fields to 
witness the finishes, had much to do with 
this ; the yachtsman of that day, resplen- 
dent in blue and gold, felt himself in the 
presence of this assembly of the 
populace a very much more im- 
portant individual than he 
e.teems himself now-a-days. 
A!' this was previous to 
tte war, which made 
the wearing of a uni- 
fornl very common, 
and which has 
caused this, the 
great club of 
the country, 

to discard 

it almost 

alto- 
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second. The new regulation had one good 
effect ; there was a larger entry at the an- 
nual regatta than for many years. The 
yachts were started by classes, as they stu- 
pidly are to this day in some of the clubs, 
and there was only one day’s racing, the 
light-ship course being very unpopular. 


gether, and relegate the blue and gold to 
the minor clubs. 

This year was marked by another event, 
and that was that on August 8, 1856, the 
club sailed its first regatta at New Bed- 
ford over a course 32% miles long. 
Let me show how unequally this  sail- 
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area rule worked. Here are the entries for 


this race: 

Name. Tons. Square feet. 

Sloop Sz/zvie, 100.0 4580.88 

“ Widgeon, 101.9 3502.44 
“Julia, 83.0 3307-45 
Schr. Favorite, 138.0 3983.20 

“ Haze, 87.2 3542.05 

“ Twilight, 73.6 3283.20 


Thus, the Widgeon, a larger yacht than 
the Sz/vie, has to receive time from her, 
and she also receives time from the /aze, 
a vessel 14 tons smaller than herself, and 
with not as fast a rig, asa general rule. The 
Julia barely won, with the Widgeon second. 

From this time on, until June 24, 1858, 
there was nothing out of the ordinary 
course of things in the history of the club, 
or in the history of American yachting. 
June 4, 1857, the annual regatta consisted 
of one race over the regular club course. 
August 13, 1857, there was another race at 
New Bedford, this seeming at this time, as 
always, a favorite place with the club. 
June 3, 1858, another race over the old club 
course for the annual event; but on June 
24, 1858, there was a race around Long Is- 
land, and of course the first ever sailed. 
This was the race in which the late com- 
modore, Mr. J. G. Bennett, then with Jr. 
after his name, became famous for taking 
a short cut through Plum Gut instead of 


[To be continued.] 
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through the Race, as provided by the arti- 
cles of agreement. ‘The start was from 
the Elysian Fields, down through the Nar- 
rows, and out by Sandy Hook; and the 
finish was at Fort Schuyler. The entrance 
fee was $50 for each yacht, and there was 
no restriction as to canvas. As this was 
rather a celebrated contest, ” will give the 
entries in full: 


Name. Owner. Tons. 
Schr. Haze, W.W. McVicker, 87.23 
“Silvie, W.A. Stebbins, 105.04 
“Favorite, A. C. Kingsland, 138.00 
sc Widgeon, Wm. Edgar, 101.09 
Sloop Rebecca, J. G. Bennett, Jr., 77.06 
Madgie, R. J. Loper, 99-05 
Una, W. B. Duncan, 67.05 
Rs Minnie, S. W. Thomas, 59.14 


At Fire Island the Una and Rebecca led: 
the Rebecca was first at Montauk Point; 
avorite second, and two minutes behind. 
The AZznnie protested against the Rebecca 
for going through Plum Gut, and she was 
ruled out. The Sz/vie won the schooner 
prize, and the A/znnie took the sloop prize. 

This year was wound up by a fall regatta 
on the 30th of October, the start for the 
first time being made from off Owls Head, 
as at present, and out around the lightship. 
It was the same as the present course, ex- 
cept that the finish was at the same place 
as the start, instead of as now, at buoy 15. 
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LAND. 


A TALE OF ROCKY MOUNTAIN ADVENTURE. 


BY CAPTAIN EDWARD KEMEYS, JR. 


if 


Our conference was held in the library 
of a country house in the old Prairie State, 
a delightful, homelike room, paneled in oak 
and cherry wood; heavy curtains shaded 
its windows. A suggestive paper glowed 
upon its walls, while here and there, between 
the wide oaken tables, an alcove invitingly 
opened, in which to read or write. The 
mantel, set with old blue and gray tiles, 
upheld some jars and vases, and kept within 
bounds the flaming of the oak logs in the 
wide and deep fireplace. The family were 
absent; and we had been debating and 





















WAVING THE SIGNAL, 


speculating for some time (Dick and I), 
when the result of our conversation up to 
the moment uttered itself in the following 
sentence: 
“ Do you actually think it can be done?” 
—the mere thought of realization sending 
a thrill over my nerves. 
“Certainly; nothing is easier,’ 
my companion. And here let me introduce 
to you “Dick.” His being accounted for 
may possibly show the relation of men to 
events, as they existed at the time. 
“Dick ” was my friend and fellow-sports- 
man; atype of the city-bred man in one 
way, he united with it so much knowledge 
of woodcraft and independence of character, 
inherited from his roving ancestors (them- 
selves savans and mighty hunters), that he 
was at once fitted to grasp the rudest and 
most refined conditions of life, and mould 
them to his own will. Like me, he had 
always craved the free life of explorer and 
hunter; unlike me, he had in part tasted 
its delights, but only to increase the desire 
for a deeper draught at the pure spring of 
nature. 
We were, at the country house afore- 
said, doing some farming, more shoot- 
ing, and still more speculating, as to whether 
we should ever be able to extend our travels 
beyond the home of the wild duck and 
grouse, to the more savage haunts of the 
buffalo, deer, and wolf; and it was the 
positive assurance that we might, that 
led me to exclaim as I did at the com- 
mencement of this chapter. 

Dick’s plan seemed practical enough. 

“T know plenty of 
railroad men,” he 
said. “It would be 
a pity if I helped lay 
sleepers on the west- 
ern divisions for 
nothing; those very 
men will give us a 
lift westward to the 
great hunting 
‘grounds. Once 
there, we can ‘oin or 
organize a party for 
the head-waters of 
the Arrickaree, and 
then ”’ — 


replied 
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He waved his arm; the lighted room 
faded away; and following his eye, I saw, 
in imagination, a vast wild tract instead; 
which seemed born of the undulations of 
his arm—tenanted by the brown bison, the 
shadowy antelope, and— 

“Listen!” I cried, “was that a coyote I 
heard?” For a distant sound seemed borne 
to my ears. 

“No, my boy,” Dick replied, “but the 
next thing to it. You 
heard the echo of your 
own wild thoughts.” 

For Dick had a curi- 
ous way of making you 
see what he wanted you 
to see, though my own 
imagination may have 
had something to do 
with it. 

So we dreamed, 
gazing at the glowing 
logs; Dick leaned back 
in his soft easy chair, 
and extended his six 
feet two inches in a yet 
more comfortable pose; 
his spare frame, wiry 
as a greyhound’s, ful- 
filled all the restless energy shown in his 
face; with its bright gray eyes, black crisped 
hair, and bronzed tints, he was truly what he 
seemed, a most reliable companion in every 
respect, and the very one of all others, 
best calculated to hold his own among 
the wild people and places in that en- 
chanted land to which we hoped to take 
our way. 

Dick was as good as his word; and to 
use his own expression, “laid pipe”’ so well, 
that by the middle of November he had 
not only put himself in communication with 
a noted hunter on the ‘border’ named 
‘French Joe,’ an old companion and a tried 
friend, but obtained free transportation for 
ourselves and belongings to Fort Leaven- 
worth, beyond which place, at the appointed 
rendezvous, both hunters and teamsters 
were awaiting our arrival, prior to making 
a foray on the buffalo range. 

These arrangements having been made, 
it did not take us long to pack our ‘possi- 
bles,’ for we resembled the bridegroom, 
who, upon endowing his bride “with all 
his worldly goods,” turned to his “ best man” 
and whispered: “An overcoat and a gun, 
sonny,” and then drifted off. 

The short autumn day was closing as we 
stood ready for the journey, Dick, my 
setter Fan, and I. 
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Dick’s eyes were dark with excitement, 
as he turned them to the west, where the 
stringy flocks of pintail ducks were drifting, 
and said: 

“T wonder when we shall see the old 
stamping-ground again, Ned?” But I was 
too far away at that time myself, to think 
of a return; and only waved a good-bye, as 
we moved off upon our long journey to the 
plains. 


THE FIRST PART OF THE JOURNEY. 


Le 


Fort Leavenworth! 

“ We are beginning to get westward, hey, 
Ned?” 

“Yes, and perhaps it would be just as 
well for us to pause in our wild career, and 
get that needle carbine I’m after.” 

“ By all means.” So the carbine was 
procured. 

That carbine was “ cold pisen ” to many 
a great bull buffalo afterward ; “it wasa 
cunnin’ young-un and no mistake.” 

The journey westward from Fort Leaven- 
worth had to be performed by wagon ; no 
railroad had then extended its iron limbs 
across the hunting groundsof the red men, 
and as the pecuniary condition of neither 
Dick nor myself could for a moment allow 
of atrip by stage, an outward bound emi- 
grant and his team was engaged to effect 
our transportation, to where the remainder 
of our party awaited our arrival. 

But, say what you will, the crisp of 
travel is not always reserved for the fat- 
pocketed ; the very nature of our mode of 
journeying afforded usfun, and adventures 
by the dozen. 

We had laid in a stock of provisions be- 
fore starting from Leavenworth, and so far 
these had withstood our combined attack, 
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but now the keen, 
pure air took posses- 
sion of our appetites 
to such an extent 
that the remainder 
of our stores speedi- 
ly found themselves 
transferred to our 
inner consciousness, 
and then Dick had 
to forage at the wa- 
tering stations as we 
passed through 
them. 

Like the Indian, 
the deeds of his an- 
cestors were ex- 
humed. and detailed 
to induce the pro- 
prietors of adobe 
houses to part with 
the stores for a 
minor consideration; 
the majority of these, 
however, seemed in- 
sensible to the fact 
that they were being 
entertained by so il- 
lustrious a person- 
age, for when the 
forager re-appeared, 
he said, with a deep 
sigh, “‘ Great Czesar’s 
ghost! fourteen 
pages of history and 
only one sausage.” 

“True,” I replied. 
“But the article 
looks as though it 
would last, Dick.” 

Lulled, one day, 
by the slow motion 
' of the wagon and ever-increasing sweetness 
of the air, I fell asleep in the long white- 
covered vehicle, and when awakened, 
seemed in wonderland ; moving amid a 
broken sea of buttes, mounds and benches, 
which defied description, and awoke strange 
memories in my brain. Greedily I drank 
in this scene of gloomy grandeur, all over- 
hung with drifting wind clouds, and 
lighted by the hidden winter’s sun. 

All at once Dick caught my arm, and 
pointing outward, said: 

“See! See! There they go! Your first 
view, antelope, antelope, my boy !”’ 

A close group of white and yellow ani- 
mals appeared for a moment, bouncing 
along the smooth turf, till a sand-hill hid 
them from sight. 


“GIVE US YER HAND. 


DURN ME IF YE AINT A CAPTAIN AND NO MISTAKE.”’ 


I drew a long, deep inspiration. 

Here then were the first wild denizens of 
the strange land where we had at last ar- 
rived. 

Four days more of steady travel brought 
us to an adobe hut near “ Little Beaver,” 
garrisoned by a female of severe aspect 
and a thick-lipped fatling of a boy, whose 
system seemed forever taxed to correct the 
acidity of his parent. This point I ascer- 
tained to be in the center of the United 
States, and a friend to whom its geograph- 
ical position was mentioned, said : 

“ This, then, must be the rea/ ‘hub.’ Is 
it not?” 

Upon disembarking from the wagon, 
Dick shouted, “ ‘There’s French Joe, ready 
waiting for us ; we’re all heeled now.” 
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“Hullo Joe! How do you hold out? 
You don’t look much used up. ‘To which 
Joe replied by a display of his shining 
eyes and teeth, and a grasping and trans- 
fer of our stores to his own lumber-box 
wagon, which stood near by. 

“T try and hitch myself along,” he said. 

“ Where are you camped Joe ?” 

“In aclump of walnuts, right on Little 
Beaver. You can see it from that next 
bench.” 

Joe sparkled. He fairly gleamed, while 
I looked him over and thought, “a hunter 
born.” Overflowing with fun, and ofa 
high order of intelligence, for though a 
graduate of no college, Joe could express 
himself as strongly, clearly and poetically, 
when he chose, as many another who had 
made letters and books his study from 
childhood. Added to this you felt the ad- 
venturous spirit in every line, which his 
wild life had written upon his face. 

“ There’s the camp, down yonder—hold 
on! the grade’s steep here, and you too, 
Mr. LE 

“Call him Captain, Joe, he don’t look much 
like it, though he really was one, they say.” 

Here a yell went up from the group of 
men near the fire; all of whom came to- 
wards us ; the leader, who had just finished 
polishing a rib of deer meat, uncoiled him- 
self and said to Dick : 

A’ you’re a man of your word ; doggone 
me ef I didn’t think ye hed gone back on 
the hull gang. Who’sthis chicken ye got 
with ye?” 

“This, is Captain and ye’d better 
leave him alone ; he won’t stand any guff.” 

“Ha! ha! ha! what kin he do?” 

“Oh, he takes fellows with mud heads, 
like yours, and makes ’em over in the same 
material.” 

“Does, hey! well, pr’aps I'll gin’im a 
chance some day ; what else ?” 

“Hecan shoot a little, pick the banjo 
some, and ud 

“Say no more. If he kin do that, he’s my 
huckle-berry ; come right along and fill up, 
ye both look holler clean down ter yer 
boots. Here’s fat black-tail and cow-buff ; 
the hump, boss chunk ’tis too.”’ 

I said I'd have a piece of hump; and 
while masticating this, tried to realize the 
scene. 

Great walnut trees towered aloft. A 
smooth turf of dry, yellow grass was under- 
foot ; the “Little. Beaver” glided gently 
past, while around, above, glowed the haze 
of Indian summer, which made me fairly 
quiver as I drank it in. 
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The leader—for he it was who had taken 
part in the foregoing dialogue—towered 
among us like some great mountain pine ; 
wide-shouldered, and tapering downward 
to his feet, he seemed, with his calm face, 
shaded by its light brown beard, the very 
embodiment of a self-poised frontiersman ; 
though it was easy enough to see the fun 
underlying the calm upper strata. No 
buckskin fringe showed upon his dress, a 
suit of gray blanket cloth, brown felt hat 
and heavy boots completed his costume ; 
behind his hip, projected the handle of a 
monstrous bowie-knife, its sheath fastened 
to the cartridge-belt he wore. In thought, 
word, and action “ Bill Gaw” was a typical 
Westerner, an American dyed in the wool ; 
and as able a pilot as ever led a gang of 
hunters into the wild fastnesses of the 
Great Desert. 

About the camp lay its equipage, robes, 
Navahoe blankets, harness, lariats, cooking 
utensils, and rifles. Two of the wagons, 
already packed with our stores, rested near 
by; strong and serviceable they looked 
and proved ; no canvas covered them, sim- 
ply the open vehicle with one raised seat 
upon springs. 

The horses, ten in number, were picketed 
out upon the prairie, cropping the wild 
buffalo grass that grew about. ‘Two team- 
sters had been engaged; one a Mexican, 
and the second, an American named “ Lan- 
caster ;”” an ex-circus actor. 

So much for the camp and its inmates. 

“ Well, Ned, how do these few lines find 
you ?” said Dick. 

“More like myself than ever before, 
Dick—ah! this air, and scene; we move 
to-morrow, don’t we?” 

“Yes. Are you all ready? that is, have 
you all your truck on hand? Old Fan 
seems to like it, she has gone down on the 
river-bottom, questing for grouse among 
the willows; why don’t you follow her? 
It’s no reason because you are on the 
stamping-ground of the old Bull Buff, 
that you musn’t shoot birds.” 

So, shot-gun in hand, I walked to the 
river’s bottom. Slowly the old dog quar- 
tered her ground, then drew up wind, and 
—stood. 

“Whoa, Fan!” 

Bir-r-r-r, up went a covey of quail, not 
grouse, and crack, crack, right and left 
fell two birds, which, being retrieved, I fol- 
lowed the scattered covey, bagged nine 
more, then returned to camp. 

“You done that purty slick, young fel- 
ler—I mean Cap,” said Bill; “but wait 
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till yer draw a bead on an old bull, then 
see,” 

So far so good, I thought, as we sat 
about the camp-fire that evening. 

“You fellers must be stirrin’ by sun- 
up,” said Gaw. 

“Don’t worry about us, Bill; we’ll be on 
deck, never fear.” 

Next morning by sunrise, the entire 
camp was underway ; having breakfasted, 
harnessed, watered, and packed, before 
the day had fairly begun. Onward, then, we 
moved, away to the west ; Bill Gaw driving 
the lead team, while the remainder of us fol- 
lowed, walking or riding as pleased us best. 

I can feel even now the joyous sensation 
as we kept moving westward every mile 
bringing with it an 
increase of eleva- 
tion that sent the 
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grow wilder, as if to entice the traveler 
farther within its gloomy limits, till at last, 
overcome by mighty nature, he sinks. ap- 
palled by the terrors which surround him. 
Stretched full length on the turf, I gave 
myself up to dreams and imaginings, with 
naught to break the desert’s silence, till a 
faint light in the east showed the moon 
was coming up. Slowly it rose, and at the 
same moment the wailing howl of a gray 
wolf swelled upon the night air, as if in 
greeting. ‘The wolf has always been asso- 
ciated with the moon, and I could fancy 
the gray beast, sitting upon a rise of 
ground, facing the east, with head up- 
turned, and howling, he knew not why. 
Once, while sitting upon the wagon, rest- 





blood flying “~*- 
through the veins, 
made the muscles 
tense with power, 
and created a 
longing to go, 
which it was im- 
possible to resist. 
The majority of 
our party, how- 
ever, did not 
share in my ex- 
uberance, but sat 
upon the wagons, 
allowing the 
horses to jog 
along at their own 
gait ; consequent- 
ly, I was left to 
myself, and ex- 
plored each new feature in the  land- 
scape with a never-ending curiosity. At 
last we drew near our first camping- 
ground. Slowly the sun had sunk from 
the zenith, and now cast his long rays over 
the cafions of Monument, blending in a 
beautiful half light all the swells and hol- 
lows. Parking the wagons near a little 
run, we made camp, and I had leisure to 
note the surroundings. The place is called 
“Monument,” from some rocks of that 
form near the Smoky Hill River. Nature, 
in her wildest forms, has brooded for ages 
over the grim rock-sculptors which sat en- 
throned around, the naked plains savage 
and sere, furrowed by cafions, receded in 
the dim light, far to the south, where the 
faint blue line of the Smoky Hill was 
visible, and, like the country approaching 
the tombs of the genii in Asia, seemed to 
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ing, Dick, who had been loitering behind, 
came running up. - 

“Give me my rifle, Ned! I just saw a 
pronged head go out of sight behind that 
knoll, and I wish to get the antelope for 
you to sketch.” 

“Better flag him, boss,” said Joe, “or 
you'll never lay hand on him.” 

“No; let’s have the gun; I can steal up 
behind the sand-hill and get a shot, I’m sure.” 

I handed him his shooting-iron, and, 
taking it, he slipped in a cartridge, and 
began the stalk, while the teams were 
slowed up to give him time. 

Cautiously he dragged himself along in 
the direction taken by the antelope ; finally, 
gaining the crest of a sand-hill, he stopped 
—raised a little—the rifle came up to his 
face—the flame leaped forth, and we could 
hear the whistle of the ball. 
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Soon afterwards he returned. 

“ Missed him, clean,” said he; “I own I 
should have tried the ‘ flag ’—next time I 
will; he was good three hundred yards 
away, and moving at that; confound the 
luck!” 

“ Never mind, Dick ; you did your best, 
and will get another chance before long ; 
we all know you can shoot, so don’t let 
that worry you.” 

So many descriptions have been given of 
the skies and sunsets of the Plains, that I 
am equally tempted to refrain from so 
doing, and to give my own. Onething is 
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its image down deep into the memory for 
all time. 

True, there is a grandeur in the country 
itself which harmonizes with this unequaled 
painting of nature’s dome, and which loses 
nothing, whether the stretching swells of 
prairie, the rock-strewn gully, or deso- 
late cafion’s mighty walls, stand relieved 
against it. 

Upon the most elevated hill-tops we 
noticed, from time to time, a pile of stones, 
with one or two bison skulls, or a pole and 
flag surmounting it. These were the In- 
dian signal-stations, or look-outs, from 
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certain, I never realized their magnificence 
until I beheld them for myself. You pause 
aghast before the tremendous sight, where 
every atom of sky is seen in all directions, 
from the cold blue far up to the lake of 
fire below, in every conceivable color and 
shade. Long belts of azure and flame 
seem to girdle the heavens, and while they 
pale into orange or amethyst above, far 
down near the horizon’s verge, are plunged 
into the great ocean of burning red, in 
waves and billows of color that the eye 
never wearies of seeing, and which burns 


which any tribe happening to be in the 
vicinity, gave warning of the advance of 
an enemy, or when a herd was in view, a 
warrior (usually one noted for his sharp 
vision) occupies one of these stations, and 
there sits, his keen eye taking in each 
movement in the plain below. Should a 
herd of bison suddenly appear, he stands 
up, and taking off his blanket, waves it to 
the village beneath, communicating to them 
the location of the herd, their number, and 
whether migrating or feeding. In a mo- 
ment all is activity in the hitherto quiet 
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lodges. The men pour forth, pickets are 
drawn, girths tightened, and an excitement 
of a corresponding nature exhibited as 
when the bugle call of “ boots-and-saddles” 
rings through the camp. Doubtless, sta- 
tions overlooking the plain, had been the 
scenes of communication to many an excit- 
ing hunt or bloody massacre. 

“I’m goin’ ter take ye a little off the 
track, ter git some of Mrs. Gehagan’s 
bread,” said Gaw, “it’s well worth the 
trouble ; you know all "bout them, Joe, over 
by the Saline; 1 can’t afford to give ’em 
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the go-by; besides, I want ter show this 
‘ere young man where I got that big stand 
on buffler, last fall; also to exhibit an 
objick of peculaar construction, near by.” 

“Do tell me what it is, Gaw, you excite 
me beyond measure.” 

“Never mind, I'll take yer there. I 
want ter see if ye will recognize it on 
sight—thet’s all.” 

That mystery was enough to keep me 
going for some time, and I speculated 
and dreamed all the afternoon, as we 
kept moving on our course. 


(To be continued.] 
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HOW THE FLOWERS CAME. 


BY ROSE HARDWICK THORPE. 


Author of ‘‘ CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT.” 


"Twas seed time in Heaven, the angel whose care 
Is for Eden’s blossoms ; that angel more fair 
Than all her fair sisters, twin spirits of air, 

That angel whose footsteps wherever they tread, 
Spring up into blossoms, blue, yellow and red ; 
That angel whose teardrops, wherever they fall, 
Give birth to white lilies, the fairest of all ; 

That angel whose breath is the perfume of flowers, 
Had spent all the jewel-gemmed, paradise hours 





Of the roseate morn where beauties unfold 
In calyx of crimson and purple and gold. 


Beside the great portals she paused and looked through, 
Down, down the vast distance, of star-lighted blue, 
Beheld the gray rocks without beauty or bloom, 

And sighed for earth’s children away in the gloom. 


“No beauty or bloom hath the children of woe; 
No brightness ; no sweetness, my hand will bestow 
One heaven-born seed for their garden below,”’ 


She said as she loosened her girdle to find 

One seed which was fairest, and best of its kind. 
Her eager hand trembled, the girdle slipped through 
Her rosy-tipped fingers, and down through the blue, 
Down, down the vast distance, her golden seeds flew. 


Some caught in the crevice of rocks, others fell 
In lone desert places, by way-side and dell ; 
On hills and in valleys ; in forest and glen, 

To gladden and brighten the journeys of men. 


At the portals of heaven, with sorrowful face, 
The little flow’r angel looks out into space, 

In search of her treasures. Her tears, as they fail, 
Find all her lost seedlings, and water them all. 
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HORSE 


AND 
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MAN.’ 


BY J. G. WOOD. 


Author of ‘‘ Homes witHout Hanps,’’ * Biste ANIMALS,” etc. 


Wuat a wonderful product of civilization 
is the Professional Eye! It begins to de- 
velop itself as soon as man emerges from 
pure savagery, contenting itself at first with 
the nose bone of the Australian, the lip-disc 
of the Botocudo, and the tattooing of the 
Marquesan and New Zealand chief. It 
rests with satisfaction upon the vagaries of 
fashion, upon the furnishing of our houses, 
and the decoration of our gardens. There- 
fore, that our horses should be subject to its 
sway is only to be expected. 

A few years ago, I met with a treatise on 
the management of horses, in which the 
writer gives it as his opinion that a thorough- 
bred horse, properly harnessed, is the finest 
sight in the world. This statement is il- 
lustrated with 
a figure of a 
‘“properly- 
harnessed” 
horse. ‘To my 
very unpro- 
fessional eye 
the horse 
woull have 
been a much 
finer sight 
without the 
harness, 
which, in fact, 
becomes in 


the illustra- 
tion the pri- 
mary object, 


the horse en- 
closed within 
it being of 
secondary 
consideration. 

There are 
blinkers to 
prevent the 
horse from 
using his eyes. 
There is a 
“gag” bear- 
ing-rein to 
prevent the 
animal from 
putting its 


head down, and a martingale to prevent 
it from throwing its head back, and 
there is a long-cheeked curb bit, together 
with its corresponding chain. Every one 
of these appliances is not only useless, but 
actually injurious to the horse, lessening his 
powers of work, and wearing him out long 
before his time. By way of a contrast, I 
here give two figures, copied (with a few 
slight additions), by permission from the 
late Mr. E. Fordham Flower’s valuable 
pamphlet, entitled, “Bits and Bearing- 
reins.” ‘The reader would hardly imagine 
—I did not do so until told by Mr. Flower 
himself—that the figures are facsimiles 
of the photographs of the same horse! 
One represents the animal as it appeared 





‘ FASHION.’ 


[The attitude and harness of this figure are copied from a photograph of 
» Mr. E. F. Flower’s horse as it appeared when he bought it. 
ears, mane, and tail are explained in the text.] 


The 


1 This chapter, from the author’s last and most useful work, is reproduced by permission of the publishers, J. B. Lippincott 


& Co. 
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when purchased by Mr. Flower, and ham- 
pered by improper harness, and the other 
represents it as it appeared when driven by 
Mr. Flower a few weeks after purchase. 

Of this animal Mr. Flower writes as 
follows : 

“ A few years ago I bought a fine horse 
with a bad character—he was a rearer, a 
jibber, a bolter—and the late coachman 
told me I should never be able to drive 
him. But I liked his looks, and the result 
confirmed my good opinion.” How Mr. 
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Such a machine may, indeed, coerce the 
horse to a certain extent, just as is the case 
with the terrible Spanish bits, which are 
powerful enough to smash the jaw of the 
animal. But the horse was never meant to 
be coerced, but to be the willing servant of 
man; and there is in every high-spirited 
horse a point at which coercion loses its 
power, and the horse, despite the pain in- 
flicted upon it, becomes a rebel. How 
often do we not hear the warning given, “He 
goes quietly on the snaffle, but if you touch 





‘NATURE.’ 


(This is from a photograph of the horse ‘ Fashion’ as it appeared after 
Mr. Flower had possessed it for a few weeks. ] 


Flower wrought this change we shall now 
see. 

We will first look at the bit. 

The amount of iron which is too often 
used in a bit is almost incredible. On the 
next page is a figure of the bit which was 
worn by Mr. Flower’s horse when he pur- 
chased him, and which was pronounced 
necessary in order to subdue its bad temper, 
and prevent it from running away. The 
machine weighed two pounds all but two 
ounces, and it seems almost incredible that 
such a piece of ironwork should be forced 
into the delicate mouth of the horse, but | 
have seen and handled it repeatedly. 


the curb, look out for squalls.” The moral 
of which ought to be, that the curb should 
not be used at all. 

A year or two ago I was accompanying a 
lady in her carriage, which, as the day was 
wet, was a closed one. The movement of 
the carriage was anything but smooth, and 
at last became so jerky that the lady asked 
me what could be the matter. Being thus 
appealed to, I said that I was sure that the 
off horse was curbed up too tightly, and 
that the irregularity would continue until 
the animal was released from the curb. 

She immediately stopped the carriage 
and went to the horses’ heads. The near 
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horse was all right, but the curb-chain of 
the off horse was drawn so tightly that it 
actually sank ir» the skin of the lower jaw. 
It was so tight that she could hardly un- 
loose it. On her inquiry, the coachman— 
a new one—said that the horse was so 
restive, and given to bolting, that he was 
afraid to drive him except with a tight curb. 

However, to his amazement, the lady 
not only loosened the curb, but took it off, 
and put it in her pocket, so that it could 
not be replaced. Then she shifted the 
reins to the snaffle rings, and returned to 
th criage. The horse shook his head 
th:ee or four times, as if to assure himself 
tat he was relieved from the curb, and 
then went off with perfect ease and smooth- 
ness. 

I had a talk with the coachman after- 
wards, and found, as I had surmised, that 
the man had only followed the traditions of 
his order, and thought that a high-spirited 
horse must be a ¥icious one. He was en- 
tirely surprised at the result of his mis- 
tress’s action, and when she took her place 
in the carriage, after removing the curb, he 
made up his mind to be prepared for an 
accident. 

I am sure that the lady in question will 
pardon me for recording this historiette, 
because“ it redounds very much to her 
credit, and I mention no names. 

I feel quite certain that we do not realize 
the horrible pain which is given to horses 
by these enormous and weighty bits. 

The reader will remember that the two 
portraits on pp. 324 and 325 were taken 
from the same horse. That on p. 325 was 
taken first, so as to show his appearance 
when driven with a simple snaffle. After 
this portrait was taken, the harness was 
removed, so that the horse might be shown 
as he was when Mr. Flower bought him. 

No sooner did the animal see the groom 
approach with the old bit and curb than he 
began to tremble, and burst out intoa pro- 
fuse perspiration from absolute terror. The 
effect upon the horse was so great that Mr. 
Flower could scarcely bring himself to order 
the bit and harness to be placed upon 
him. 

The reader may perhaps think that this 
bit is an exceptional one, and made es- 
pecially for that horse. I only wish it were 
so. As I write these words, September, 
1884, there is in the Crystal Palace an In- 
ternational Exhibition of Arts and Manu- 
factures, and among the various stalls are 
several which are devoted to harness, and 
in which may be seen bits which are even 
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more ponderous than that which caused 


such torture to Mr. Flower’s horse. 





THE BIT WHICH WAS 
REMOVED BY MR. 
FLOWER. 


There is another point to be considered 
with regard to these heavy bits, and that 
is, the pain which the cold iron causes to 
the animal in the winter time, when the bit 
is first put into its mouth. Even in ordi- 
nary weather the contact of cold iron with 
the teeth will cause pain, but in the winter 
time it must be absolute torture. 

All these bits and curbs are visible proofs 
that, as a rule, those who ride or drive, and 
especially the latter, seem to think that the 
object of the bit is to coerce the animal, 
whereas its right object is to guide it. A 
horse which has been trained to act as a serv- 
ant, and not an unwilling slave, does not 
need to have its jaws dragged this way and 
that. All that he requires is that his master 
should let him know what is wanted of him, 
and he will be only too glad to obey. We 
shall revert to this branch of the subject on 
a future page. 


THE BEARING-REIN, 


Cruel as may be the bits which I have 
mentioned, they are but trifles until they 
are combined with the bearing-rein, an in- 
vention by means of which the lightest 
snaffle may be transformed into an instru- 
ment of torture. In America it receives 
the more appropriate title of the “check 
rein.” 

Originally, there is no doubt that the 
bearing-rein was intended for purposes of 
show, so as to hold up the horse’s head, 
and give him an appearance of being a 
horse of spirit. 

Thecustom is of very great antiquity, as is 
shown by the ancient Egyptian monuments. 
There we see Pharaoh represented as stand- 
ing in his chariot of state, guiding his armies 
to conquest, and receiving the homage and 
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tribute of the vanquished. ‘The horses are 
fitted with driving-reins and bearing-reins, 
the latter being hooked to the saddle 
exactly like ours of the present day. 

The sculptor has hit off with curious 
fidelity the peculiar action of a horse thus 
trammeied, and marked strongly the dis- 
tinction between the harnessed horses of 
state and those which are ridden by the 
combatants and have their necks free. 

Two kinds of bearing-reins are employed 
in this country, and a third is largely used 
in America. 

First we have the ordinary bearing-reins, 
which are fastened to the cheeks of the bit, 
then passed through a couple of drop 
rings, one on each side of the ‘head, 
and are firmly hitched over a hook or ° 
peg which is fastened to the saddle. 
There is just one advantage which 
this rein possesses—namely, that when 
the horse is at rest, or when it is 
ascending a steep hill, the driver can 
unhitch it. 

The other invention is sometimes - 
called the “Bedouin ” and sometimes 
the “Gag.” The latter is far more 
appropriate than the former, as no 
Bedouin, even if he uses a cruelly 
powerful bit, and will wrench the ani- 
mal’s jaw severely in executing the 
various feats of horsemanship in which 
those Arabs take a pride, ever invented 
such a piece of machinery as the gag 
bearing-rein. 

The accompanying illustration is 
copied by permission from the work 
to which reference has been made. 
The original was taken from a photo- 
graph. 

In the first place this rein is quite 
independent of the driving bit, and 
has a bit of its own. ‘The rein is first 
‘attached to the head-stall, as seen at b. 
Then it goes through a swivel attached to 
its own bit, as is shown atc. ‘Thence it 
passes through the drop-ring at B, and 
then is hitched over the hook attached to 
the saddle at a. 

Now let us see what is the effect on the 
horse. 

The small diagram which is appended to 
the figure shows this rein as reduced to its 
mechanical equivalent, and has the same 
letters. When a rope, weights and pulleys 
are arranged as seen in the diagram, a force 
which is represented by one pound at 4 will 
exactly balance a weight of two pounds at 
c, so that its power is doubled. Now, in 
the gag bearing-rein the power is repre- 
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sented by the hook on the saddle, which, by 
the way, is fastened to the tail by a crupper, 

B is the fixed, and c the movable pulley, 
while D is the fixed end of the rope. Con- 
sequently the force of the rein at A is ex- 
actly doubled at the horse’s mouth, or c. 

. Unlike the simple bearing-rein, this ma- 
chine cannot be unhitched in order to re- 
lease the tension of the neck, as the bit is 
quite independent of the driving bit, and 
would fall out of the horse’s mouth when 
the rein was unhitched. 

How this bit is applied may be seen from 
the following extract from Sidney’s “ Book 
of the Horse :” 








‘BEDOUIN, OR ‘GAG,’ BEARING-REIN. 
(From Mr. FE. F. Flower’s bouk.) 


“Your London coachman of the highest 
fashion begins by drawing up the gag bit 
until he has enlarged the mouth by at least 
a couple of inches. He then adds a curb 
bit of an inch too wide and four inches too 
long, quite regardless of the size of the 
horse’s mouth, and having curbed this up 
tight, climbs on his box and makes, 
whether moving or standing at a door, a 
display very satisfactory to the distinguished 
owners, who have not the least idea that their 
horses are enduring agonies for hours.” 

“ The result is shown by degrees in foam- 
ing, bleeding mouths, lolling tongues, 
spasms, restiveness, etc.” In other words, 
the horses are the victims of the professional 
eye. 
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The third kind of bearing-rein I have 
often seen in America, but never in Eng- 
land, and hope never to do so. Instead of 
the rein passing along each side of the head 
through a drop-ring, it passes over the top 
of the head, and then directly to the saddle 
hook. For this reason it is called the “over- 
head check-rein.” 

I have already said that the primary ob- 
ject of the bearing-rein was to give the 
horse a more spirited appearance. 
other reasons are invariably brought for- 
ward where objections are 
made to its use. One is, 
that it keeps the horse on 
his feet and saves him from 
falling and breaking his 
knees ; and the second is, 
that it prevents the horse 
from running away. We 
will take these three “ rea- 
sons” separately, but will 2 
first describe some more of 
the mechanism of the neck 
and backbone. 3 

As the reader may re- 
member, all the parts of an 
animal are mutually de- 
pendent on each other, and 
any interference with one 
of them will exercise an 
injurious influence on all 
the others. 

It has already been men- 
tioned that elasticity is one 
of the leading character- 
istics on which the structure 
of the horse is framed. 
How wonderfully elastic is 
the hoof in its natural state, 
and how the horse is in- 
jured by destroying that 
elasticity, has been already 
shown. Now it is evident that an elastic 
hoof would be useless if the body were 
rigid, and therefore, as might be inferred 
from the hoof, the neck and back-bone 
combine elasticity and strength in a most 
wonderful manner. 

This is not intended to be an anatomical 
work, and therefore I only give those de- 
tails which bear immediately on the subject. 

If the reader will refer to the illustration 
which represents the seven vertebre of the 
neck, he will see that they are furnished 
with various projections. Some of these 
are intended for the attachments of the 
wonderful piece of mechanism which is 
here shown. 

We ail know that at the back of the 











But two. 


LIGAMENT OF THE NECK 
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human neck there is a strong ligament 
called scientifically “ dgamentum nuche.” 
In the language of the butcher it is termed 
the pax-wax. With man, the weight of 
whose head is perpendicular, the ligament 
is, though strong, comparatively small and 
simple, and not intended to sustain the 
head in a horizontal position. This we 
can realize if we have dropped some small 
object and have been hunting for it on our 
hands and knees. 

The horse, however, needs a much more 
elaborate ligament. At A is 
the upper and rounded portion, 
which is attached to the head. 
Widening and thickening as it 
‘passes away from the head, it 
reaches the upper processes of 
several vertebre of the back. In 
addition it sends out a series 
of branches which are attached 


AND ITS BRANCHES. 


to the vertebre of the neck, as shown 
at B. 

Still carrying on the train of reasoning, 
an elastic hoof and neck would be useless 
if the remaining portion of the spine were 
rigid, and so we find that the elasticity of 
the neck is carried through the rest of the 
spine. In the illustration we have seen 
how the ligament of the neck is attached 
to the vertebrz of the back. The preced- 
ing illustration takes the four vertebra next 
to order. Fig. 1 shows how the vertebrzx 
are connected by ligaments, one set run- 
ning above and the other below, as seen at 
A and Cc; fig. 2 gives the front view of the 
tenth vertebra, and shows, at B, the hole 
through which the spinal cord passes, and 
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on the floor of which rests another ligament. 
Fig. 3 is a diagrammatic representation of 
the vertebree curved in action. 

There is yet another position to insure 
the requisite elasticity. At each end of the 


Fig.1. 


=. 


VERTEBRZ AND LIGAMENTS. 


“body” of the vertebra there is a thick, 
rounded, and very elastic pad of cartilage, 
as may be seen diagrammatically shown 
at fig. 2 of the illustration. At a, the 
vertebre are shown in their natural posi- 
tion, the elastic pads being in contact, 
and held together by the ligaments which 
have been described. At B B they are rep- 
resented as compressed to the utmost, so 
that their elasticity is practically annulled. 

At fig. 1 is given a diagrammatic sketch 
showing the analogy between the chain of 


Fig.2. 
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bangs ran through the train, each car- 
riage being banged several times before it 
stopped. 

This arrangement is now confined to 
goods trains, and is not likely to last, as 
even with them the wear and tear caused 
by this jerking and banging are very 
expensive. 

Now-a-days, instead of the solid 
wooden blocks, there is at each corner 
of the carriage a spring buffer, one of 
which is shown in a section at fig. 3. 
When the carriages are coupled, they 
are drawn together by double screws, so 
that the buffers are not only in contact, 
but press slightly upon the springs, as is 
seen at A. Thus the train becomes a 
single body, instead of being a row of 
separate carriages, and a good driver can 
start or stop the train so quietly that 
the passengers, if not guided by the 
sense of sight, can scarcely tell when 
they have started or stopped. 

It is evident that if any of the carriages 
were to be screwed so tightly together 
that the buffers were forced back to their 
farthest limits, as shown at B, the elasticity 
would be destroyed, and the buffers rend- 
ered useless. 

Now, a bearing-rein of any kind inter- 
feres with the wonderful system of elastic 
structures which have been described ; 
even if it be a very mild one, it hinders the 
play of the vertebre upon each other. The 
horse’s head being tied to the saddle by 
the bearing-rein, and the saddle being fas- 
tened to the tail by. a crupper, the horse’s 





mode of coupling railway 
carriages. 


vertebrae and the present 


 - - -- 




















When I used to go to 
school, in the days when 
‘ailways were almost in 
their infancy, second-class 
carriages having only two 
ends and a roof but no 
sides, and the third-class 
carriages being mere 
wooden trays without seats, 
the system of coupling was 
in an equally primitive 
state. There were no elastic 
buffers, the only substitute 
being square wooden blocks. 

The consequence was 
that when the train started, a continuous 
series of jerks took place, each carriage 
jerking forward the one immediately be- 
hind it. When the engine slackened speed, 
before stopping, a corresponding series of 





Fig.3. 


VERTEBRE AND RAILWAY BUFFERS. 


head is practigally tied to his tail, thus in- 
terfering with the elasticity which demands 
freedom throughout the entire length. 

The gag-rein, however, does more, and 
forces the vertebrze together, like the over- 
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screwed buffers. If the reader will refer to 
the figure entitled ‘ Fashion,’ on page 324, 
he will see that the whole attitude of the 
animal is quite different from that of the 
horse which is entitled ‘ Nature.” The 
peculiar position of the legs requires notice. 
It is not accidental, neither is it peculiar to 
the horse, the animal being the same indi- 
vidual as ‘ Nature,’ though under different 
circumstances. 

The fore legs are pushed out in front, 
and the hind legs extended backwards, 
while the middle of the spine, below the 
saddle, is bent downwards. The reason 
for the attitude is this:—The head has 
been drawn back so far by the bearing-rein 
that the pressure on the mouth is continu- 
ous, and its force doubled by reason of the 
mechanical action of the rein. In order, 
then, to relieve the mouth as much as pos- 
sible, the horse instinctively stretches out 
his legs, and compresses the pads between 
the vertebra, so as to shorten the spine, 
and thus to lessen the pressure on the 
mouth. 

In most cases, although the head cannot 
be bent downwards, it can be lifted up- 
wards, but the coachman who drove this 
particular animal (which afterwards went 
quietly in a snaffle, as in ‘ Nature’) was 
so afraid of it, that he fastened its head 
down with a martingale, so that the head 
could neither be moved up nor down. 

This, of course, was an extreme Case, 
and therefore was selected by Mr. Flower 
as a “shocking example.” 

But even in those instances where the 
martingale is not used the torture is ex- 
treme, as is shown by the action of the 
horses. Coachmen and grooms, who are 
essentially possessors of the professional 
eye, have a rooted idea that it is very 
grand to have their horses tossing their 
heads and flinging foam about. 

They really think that the head-tossing 
and foam-flinging are marks of pride and 
spirit, whereas they denote pain, and vain 
attempts at alleviation. The horse finds 
that although he cannot stoop his head 
forwards without a severe jerk to his mouth, 
he can for a moment relax the pressure by 
throwing his head upwards. As to the 
foam, it is caused by the pressure of the 
severe bit. No one ever saw a horse, how- 
ever spirited, or however high bred it may 
be, toss its head and fling foam except when 
it is tortured by the bit and bearing-rein. 

Even if he were blind, a person who takes 
an interest in this subject can tell by his 
ears alone whether horses are wearing a 
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severe bearing-rein. A peculiar rattling of 
the head-harness, which is thought so grand 
and noble, is simply produced by the at- 
tempts of the horse to shake the bit away 
from the tortured corners of his mouth. 

It is pitiful, in the “ season,” to go through 
the Park, or to pass through the fashion- 
able streets and squares, and to see the 
sufferings which are endured by horses. 
While being driven round the Park, stop- 
ping at fashionable shops, exhibitions, at 
the doors of their owners’ acquaintances, or 
even at the door of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
horses may be seen undergoing this horrible 
torture for hours together. 

The late Sir Arthur Helps put the point 
very forcibly, but not more so than it de- 
served. He lays the fault on the owner, 
who must be either “ utterly unobservant 
of what he ought to know, or pompous, or 
cruel.” He finishes as follows :—‘I ob- 
serve the equipages when the irrational 
tight bearing-rein is used. I then look on 
the arms on the carriage, and I know who 
are the greatest fools in London in the 
upper classes. ‘The bewigged brute and 
idiot of a coachman, of course, thinks it a 
very fine thing to sit behind these poor 
animals with their stuck-up heads ; dué his 
master ought to know better. 

“So ought his mistress.” 

I have often wondered to see ladies sit- 
ting in their luxurious carriages, evidently 
ignorant of the fact that the incessant toss- 
ing of head and rattling of harness are sure 
proofs that their horses are suffering from 
ceaseless pain. A dog would yelp and a 
cat would scream if such pain were inflicted 
upon it, and so would force its tortures 
upon the ear when the eye took no notice. 
But the horse neither yelps nor screams. He 
suffers silently, and his owner is too thought- 
less to see that he is in pain. 

As to the white foam, which is thought to 
be the result of exuberant spirit, the blood- 
stains with which it is often flecked ought 
to tell their own story to an observant eye, 
even though the spectator knew nothing of 
the habits of the horse. I regret to say, 
however, that the generality of carriage- 
owners know nothing of their horses, but 
consider them simply as machines which 
pull the carriage, and leave them wholly to 
the servants. 

The gag bearing-rein furnishes another 
example of the fact that interference with 
one part of an animal is injurious to the 
other parts. When the horse is standing, 
with its legs outstretched and its spine con- 
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tracted, the weight of the body rests on the 
heels of the front hoofs, and not on the 
flat surface. 

Not only that, but the horse, in addition 
to its weight, is exercising a muscular press- 
ure on the heel. Thus, as was pointed 
out by Mr. Darby, the heel becomes in- 
flamed, and the terrible navicular disease 
sets in. Besides, the abnormal strain upon 
the tendons is so great that they give way, 
and the horse cannot use its limbs in the 
natural manner. 

So we find that the gag-rein, which inter- 
feres with the neck and spine, also injures 
the feet. Now we will see how it injures 
some of the internal organs of the animal, 
such as the brain, heart and lungs, and will 
take the authority of Mr. S. Gill, V.S., as 
quoted by Mr. Flower. “ Members of the 
veterinary profession are by no means 
ignorant of the various diseases produced 
by the use of the bearing-rein—roaring, 
apoplexy, coma, megrims, inflammation, 
and softening of the brain — all following 
the barbarous use of this rein.” 

There is not one word to be said in 
favor of the gag bearing-rein. No one 
even pretends to aver that the gag-rein 
serves any purpose except that of show. 
Its only object is to hold the horse’s head 
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up higher than Nature intended, and as 
long as that purpose is served the driver is 
content. 

One would have thought that such a ma- 
chine of torture as the gag bearing-rein 
would have satisfied any one, but in Amer- 
ica an addition was made to it in the form 
of the “Burr” bit. Owing mostly to the 
efforts of Mr. Henry Bergh, of New York, 
it is now very seldom if ever seen. I looked 
out carefully during my six months’ stay in 
the country, but never saw one. So I take 
the account from an American source, in 
an article entitled “ Henry Bergh and his 
Work,” in Scribner's Monthly for April, 
1879: 

“ The coachmen of the city, mostly with- 
out the knowledge of their employers, began 
using a round leather bit-guard, barbed 
with short spikes, so that when the reins 
were tightened the nails sunk into the side 
of the horse’s head and made the animal 
exhibit a very fashionable degree of mettle.” 

The reader will notice that the Burr was 
mostly employed by the coachman without 
the knowledge of the owner. But the 
owner had no excuse for such culpable 
ignorance. Mr. Bergh could discover it 
and insist upon its removal, and if he could 
do so, a fortiort could the owner, 
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TO A SUNFLOWER. 


O YELLOow daisy magnified ! 

I see you in your foolish pride, 

A king well crowned, in grandeur ride 
Above the flowers. 

Could you but know men’s minds you’d hide 
In other bowers. 


You, self-crowned king, are but a weed—_ 
Not fit for ornament, nor feed, 
Nor shelter in a time of need, 
But useless all ; 
Ah, sorrowful to see, indeed, 
Shall be your fall ! 


Yes, sunflower, when my lady sees 

You in her garden stand at ease, 

I fear that it will much displease 
The lady fair. 

She’ll root you out, and then sweet peas 
And pinks plant there. 


And so it is that we, when great 

In our own minds, soon, desolate, 

Must meet with fairly judging Fate 
And lose the throne 

To those who, humble in estate, 


Have noble grown. 


Karl M. 


Sherman. 
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THE LAST VOYAGE OF THE SURPRISE.’ 


(Being the Diary of a Trip Around the World by a College Boy.) 


II. 
CROSSING THE LINE. 


October 21.— Twenty-sixth day out.— 
While studying the chart to-day, the cap- 
tain told me there were fifty danger spots 
marked on it, which, on examination, were 
proved to be fictitious. He says that sur- 
veying parties often think they see a rock 
when in reality it is a whale sunning him- 
self. He was once frightened almost out 
of his senses, on a trip around Cape Horn, 
by seeing directly ahead five black rocks. 
It turned out that he saw the waves splash- 
ing over five innocent whales. Had the 
weather been dusky, he would most cer- 
tainly have reported rocks. He has at 
times sailed miles out of his course to 
avoid dangers on the chart which subse- 
quently proved to be imaginary. 

We are only three degrees from the 
equator, about the latitude of Ashantee 
and the Gulf of Guinea. The men are 
anxious to observe the time-honored cus- 
tom of “ playing Neptune,” on crossing the 
line, for there are some green hands on 
whom they would be most delighted to 
practise their brutal jokes. 

The captain, however, will not listen to it. 
He said that on one of his trips they took 
a poor devil and made him fast to a rope 
that went under and around the ship. They 
dropped him over board on the port side 
and hauled up a corpse on the starboard. 
That cured the captain. 

This morning we outsailed two barks 
and a barquentine —all traveling in the 
same direction. The captain is very proud 
of the Surprise’s sailing powers, and brags 
about them with delight whenever I have 
time to listen. 

We had a bill of fare to-day that would 
have done credit to a good hotel —a mar- 
velous one to have on the twenty-seventh 
day out, and crossing the line at that. 
Here it is: 

Real Chicken Soup. 

Real boiled chicken, tongue, corned beef and cab- 
bage, canned green peas and boiled potatoes, 
Potato Salad. 

Plum pudding. Stewed apples. 

Cheese. 


Sunday, October 25.—Twenty-ninth day 
out.—Crossed the Equator at ten o’clock 
last Thursday night. We have caught the 
Trade Winds and are driving with a fresh 
breeze through shoals of flying fish.’ 

Passed this morning the Brazilian penal 
colony of Fernando Norhona—a small 
peaked island off the easternmost point of 
South America. It is only seven miles square, 
to be sure, and yet of tremendous inter- 
est to me, being the first land in nearly a 
month. 

The captain does not hold religious ser- 
vice on Sunday. The mate, however, made 
up for this by letting me read him to sleep 
out of Spurgeon’s Sermons. 

Sighted, this morning, a large English 
clipper ahead of us, with all sail set in the 
same direction. She carried six yards on 
her mainmast and one more staysail than 
we. The captain took her to be an Aus- 
tralian clipper. We soon overhauled her, 
however, and now (2 P.M.) she is astern 
and almost out of sight. This is the sort 
of thing that makes the captain’s hide 
crackle with smiles of delight. 

Commenced, to-day, an excellent work on 











“*TOUCH AND GO.” 


1 We are indebted to Messrs. Cassell & Co. for the use of the cuts representing ‘“‘ Our Little Companions,”’ ‘‘ In a Phos- 


phorescent Sea,’’ and the “* Flying Fish.”"—Ep. 


2 We are probably indebted to_ these so-called Trade Winds for the discovery of America, for their value to navigators was 


known at least a century before Columbus set sail from Palos. 


They are currents of the air setting towards the equator in 


oblique lines from north and south, rushing in to fill up the space left by the hot air that has been carried upwards from the hot 


equatorial belt. 
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China, by Doctor Carl Abel — being a trans- 
lation from the Russian into the German of 
a mass of Chinese matter contributed to the 
Russian Government by special political 
and ecclesiastical envoys. I had seen these 
books at home for many years past, but 


they had always looked particularly unin- 
teresting to me, until I started for the east. 

To-day we passed the sun. That is to 
say, the sun at noon will now be to the 
north of us, instead of, as formerly, to the 
south. December will be July, as far as 
temperature goes, and the further we travel 
south, the further we go from the sun 
and its warmth. I had the curious expe- 
rience this noon of casting no shadow, al- 
though the sun was at its best. I suppose 
a few hundred years ago such a statement 
as this would have convicted me either of 
lying or having mortgaged myself to the 
devil. 

Took the banjo to the for’ard house in the 
evening and inaugurated a concert of varied 
talent. ‘The “triangle” was played by a 
sailor, who jingled two marlin spikes in 
time, while another had produced a pair of 
bones from the galley stock pot. ‘The ven- 
erable steward, nearly sixty years old, be- 
came so worked up by the picking of the 
strings, that he abandoned his butter firkin 
banjo and gave us a plantation breakdown, 
until the perspiration streamed from his 
forehead, into eyes sparkling with negro 
ecstasy. The surrounding mariners “ pat- 
ted” him ingtrue darkey fashion and en- 
joyed the excitement hugely. 

Monday, November 1.— Thirty-seventh 
day out, and traveling nearly due south. 
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THE MATE’S CABIN. 
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We are now in latitude 25° south, a little 
beyond that of Rio Janeiro; the weather is 
growing steadily colder, and the southerly 
winds are, oddly enough, bringing all the 
cold. Weare getting what the men call 


“slop chest latitudes.” 








This slop chest is the name given to 
the captain’s special supply of sailor’s 
goods, which he buys at the lowest rates 
and sells again to the poor sailors at an 
extravagant figure. The captain is a dis- 
gusting Shylock in this trade, for he charges 
the men much more than the price of the 
goods on shore and gives very inferior 
goods in return. However, when a man 
has no boots, or oilskins, in bad weather, 
he will pay almost anything rather than go 
without, and herein lies the captain’s ad- 
vantage. ; 

While the wind and rain were at their 
worst, last night, I crept up to the forecastle 
gangway and looked in. The sailors are 
very jealous of their privacy and I did not 
care to let them know that I was watching 
them. A tin dip lamp, such as miners 
sometimes use, hung from aloft, and left 
long streaks of smoky flame as it swung to 
and fro with the rolling of the ship. This 
fitful light made soothy shadows of the 
sailors, who sat about on chests and casks, 
playing with greasy cards for little piles of 
chewing tobacco. What, with the strange 
light, the rough dress and the eager, al- 
most savage, look on their features, they 
might have been reproduced on canvas and 
labeled “ Pirates dividing their spoil.’’’ 

Our stock of arms is being overhauled, 


1 See Frontispiece, 

















IN A PHOSPHORESCENT SEA, 


now, in anticipation of a possible occasion 
for them while going through the Eastern 
passages between New Guinea and Java. 
We have twelve muskets, twelve pistols, 
twelve cutlasses and four rifled Dahlgreen 


guns. As we sat in groups about the deck, 
employed with oil and brick ust, rubbing 
up our savage implements, I could not 
but think that appearances would have 
been very much against us had we been 
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overhauled by ‘an 
war. 

The captain says that many an East In- 
diaman has been surprised, during calms, 
by a few canoe-loads of natives, who float 
down against a ship with the current, climb 
noiselessly up the chains, and cut the crew 
to pieces before they can get at their weap- 
ons. The ship is then run aground, plun- 
dered at leisure and burned. ‘The plunder- 
ing parties are usually led by deserters from 
merchantmen, who know the internal ar- 
rangement of European ships. All this is 
pleasant news for a fellow off for his health! 

November 5.—Forty-first day out—We 
are now in the “ Cape swell,” as they call the 


inquisitorial man-of- 
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We have also a large following of Stormy 
Petrels, called by the sailors Mother 
Carey’s Chickens or Cape Pigeons. They 
are strong and graceful little birds, that hop 
about on the crests of waves as though 
enjoying the motion — perhaps it is a kind 
of see-saw to them. ‘The mate says their 
name “ Petrel’”’ comes straight from St. 
Peter. It seems, according to his version, 
that on the occasion of this apostle’s 
attempt to walk upon the water his 
movements were so irregular as to re- 
mind the seamen on board of this little 
bird. Without vouching for the correct- 


ness of this yarn, the little Petrel un- 
doubtedly acts as though treading 


on 





OUR LITTLE COMPANIONS. 


huge waves characteristic of the waters 
about the Cape of Good Hope. Cold, raw 
and damp weather. We are in the midst 
of albatrosses, a sure sign of cold. We 
fish for them with a hook and piece of 
pork. Mindful of the Ancient Mariner, I 
should not have ventured to harm one of 
these strange guests had not the captain 
set me an example. But I mean to stuff 
some to bring home. 

The mate tells me that these birds are 
the strongest as well as the largest sea bird 
in existence, and that he believes they sleep 
on the wing. He says he has known them 
to be over seventeen feet from tip to tip of 
wings —a pretty stiff story, I thought — 
but the mate says he is positive. 





the water, and also as though in momentary 
danger. 

The mate says that at times of sinking 
they get so fat that the Faroe Islanders 
stick wicks in them and use them for lamps. 
Rather a picturesque idea, but worse in 
smell than even petroleum. 

It-is a pity that none of the birds that 
accompany us are fit to eat—#it would 
save an immense amount of salt meat. 

November 9. — Forty-fifth day out. — 
Foggy and cold, and hardly enough sun to 
take an observation. My clothing is all 
wet, and the only way to keep warm is to 
either work or goto bed. We have no stove 
in the cabin, and the captain will not put one 
up for fear of encouraging cock-roaches. 
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The mate read me yesterday “ Nordhoff’s 
Northern California” — clearly written, en- 
tertaining and instructive. It made me 
realize that we have, between the Sierras 
and the Pacific, an almost self-supporting 
empire. 

My only fellow passenger, who came on 
board an invalid, and has rarely left his 
chair while on deck, has now taken to his 
bunk. He was not communicative, con- 
fined his occupations to chewing tobacco 
and reading back numbers of police news- 
papers, and gave the captain to understand 
that he had some heart trouble which a 
long sea voyage would cure. Last night, two 
sailors watched alternately at his cabin door. 

When I came down, at nine o’clock, the 
seaman on watch was moaning with the 
pain of a wrenched ankle, the result of 
falling froma spar. But the plucky fel- 
low would not leave his post until relieved. 
After preparing him some liniment, I in- 
duced him to go off to his bunk by the 
promise to keep his watch for him. As 
my cabin adjoined the invalid’s, I tied a 
string from his wrist to mine so as to be 
handy. As the captain had ordered him a 
dose of something, for every hour of the 
night, my sleep was anything but refresh- 
ing, until my watch time was spent. 

The fellow passenger is in a bad way, I 
fear. His disease is peculiar—in fact, one 
which few but princes can afford to have. 

Yesterday was a notable day. Nothing 
less than pig day; which means that our 
marine pig-pen was robbed of its first pig 
— leaving five for other notable occasions. 

Sunday, November 14.—Fiftieth day out. 
—We have crossed the Greenwich meridian 
and are now east longitude 7° 29’; south 
latitude 40° 12’. Traveled 257 miles in 
the last twenty-four hours — very fair trav- 
eling for a sailing vessel. We are nearly 
as far from the Equator in south latitude 
as New York is distant in the other direc- 
tion. The thermometer indicates 55° at 
noon, and I am glad of all my winter 
clothing. Icebergs are not far from us to 
southward, and to-day I saw a whale close 
up. 

The mate read me the “Life of John 
Stuart Mill,” and I read him one of Spur- 
geon’s sermons in return. 
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When there is not much sail to make, I 
don’t get enough exercise and havetherefore 
commenced going up into the mizzen top 
every day, stripping coat and vest and go- 
ing through regular gymnastics, using the 
stays, braces and spanker halyards as par- 
allel bars. It beats an ordinary gymna- 
sium, for here I get no end of fresh air 
besides the continual rolling and tossing of 
the ship. 

November 16.—Fifty-second day out.— 
While in my chair on the port side of the 
poop deck this afternoon, reading Horace, 
I heard a dull thud up aloft, and saw an 
object fall into the water on the starboard 
side. It was the body of one of the 
“boys,” who had been sent aloft by the 
mate to furl the mizzen royal. A heavy 
sea was running at the time, the proverbial 
cape swell, and with a fresh wind west- 
north-west, we were making nine knots an 
hour. 

The captain, who saw the fall, ran to the 
man at the wheel, and shouted to put the 
ship about. But this he almost immedi- 
ately afterwards countermanded, gruffly 
adding: “ The boy’s dead, no power under 
heaven can save him.” 

While he spoke, the blue flannel on the 
boy’s back passed rapidly astern and was 
soon lost amid the sea birds that eddied 
over the wake. 

There was much growling among the 
men because no effort was made to save 
the boy’s life, although I do not see how 
any good could have come of such an at- 
tempt. The boy struck the back of his 
neck against the spar that runs along the 
starboard boat from one davit to another. 
Falling all the way from the highest yard 
on the mast, the blow must have killed him. 
He made no sign of life after striking the 
water — in fact, no part of him was visible 
but a bit of his blue shirt. 

It was a bad time to put about our four- 
teen yards, three jibs and three staysails. 
The decks were full of water from the seas 
we were shipping with every wave. The 
wind was nearly dead aft, and freshening 
rapidly. Even had the boy been alive and 
a good swimmer, there was not one chance 
in a hundred that we could have picked 
him up. 


[To be continued. ] 
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THE DERBY RACE OF 1885, 


BY CHARLES G, 


Author of ‘Hans BreirmMann’s Bauaps,”’ 


‘* By hundred thousands here again, 
Come man and maid and master ; 
And.all to see of horses ten, 
Belonging unto other men, 
Which one can run the faster.” 


Ir has been declared on the highest 
sporting authority in London that the 
Derby of this year was one of the most 
exciting ever run; that the success of the 
winner was so splendid and so gloriously 
contested that the event will for an age be 
referred to as Melton’s, that all the 
competing horses ran “like a bunch of 
grapes ;” that the weather was perfect ; 
and, finally, that so many gay, happy, and 
well-behaved people had never before as- 
sembled on any such occasion ; that there 
were about three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand assembled, I believe—there may 
have been, I admit, five or six men more 
. or less—I did not count them. 

The vast majority of people tell you that 
they don’t go to the Derby to see the run- 
ning so much as the people; to get an 
exceptional look at the mere multitude and 
its queer ways, “don’t you know.” They 
achieve this by riding on a vehicle from 
their own doors to the race-course, where 
they hire standing for a coach from six to 
thirty shillings, and where they sit all day 
eating and drinking, and receiving visits 
from gentlemen friends, negro minstrels, 
pedlars, fortune-tellers, fakirs and loafers 
of all kinds—all begging. ‘Then they see 
the racing, eat and drink some more, bet 
gloves, etc., and go home in various stages 
of exhilaration or depression ; or they hire 
a seat, for which they pay a plumber’s 


LELAND, 


“THE ENGiisH Gypsiks AND THEIR LANGUAGE,”’ etc., etc. 


ransom on the grand stand, and sit there 
solemnly all day in the sun. This is also 
called seeing the Derby. But in sober 
truth I should not be much astonished to 
know that my niece, Mrs. Joseph Pennell, 
and I, were the only lady and gentleman 
on the ground who really went through and 


saw in their true inwardness what was most 


characteristic of the real haunters and in- 
habitants of the race-grounds. These are 
neither the swells nor the jockies—for these 
shift and change with every race—nor the 
cockney visitors, who are nobodies every- 
where ; but they are the Romanys or Gyp- 
sies, the men with games and articles to 
sell, or those who go to races to get a 
living, and with them their strange friends 
and families. Truly, we saw the horses 
and the running, and that bravely, but we 
saw other sports and sorts as well, and I 
hope to give the reader some idea of 
them. 

“It is a walk of a mile from the railway 
station to the top of the Down—for down 
means up in England, it being always 
what Switzerland seemed to the Yankee, 
“a rather risin’ ground.” It is a hard 
chalk soil, covered with a short grass like 
coarse green velvet, the kind which feeds 
the best mutton in the world. On the way, 
right and left, were innumerable “ fakirs,”’ 
each with his little “fake,” that is, his 
game or objects peddled. First of all, I 
was struck by seeing a row of bottles, 
hanging every one by the neck, and by a 
cord from a stick, and by it stood a maiden 
with a gun, imploring the world to take a 
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shot for a penny, the premium being “a 
cigar, if you hit.” And as I gazed at 
those unfortunate bottles, there came into 
my mind a memory of olden days when I 
was a small boy, and I used to look at a 
picture of ten pirates hanging all in a row, 
and singing a song—the burden of which 
was, 
** Our port is in Eternity, 


We go ten knots an hour.” 


And then we came unto another fake, 
and this was rows of goblins, sitting on 
shelves—and, verily, the utter grotesque- 
ness and blackguardism of those puppets 
went beyond the Middle Ages. 

These, too, were cock-slugs, And anon, 
there were dummies of life-size, represent- 
ing, in a wild way, clowns and Indians and 
ladies, and when you threw a stick and hit 
them on the head, the head fell back on 
hinges, and the cross-cut or section of the 
neck was painted like gore — exceeding 
ghastly to behold. And he who hit got a 
penny, and felt like a murderer or execu- 
tioner who had received blood-money. 

All the while the three-card game went on 
merrily as a running accompaniment, and 
that literally, since of the two sharps who 
played it one bent over and made of his 
back a table, on which the “bonnet” or 
confederate set the paste-boards. Then 
came the police, and they ran. One did 
this with a tabouret or folding stool, which 
he caught up and cantered away with, light 
as a deer. There were also men selling 
patent medicine to cure all ills. Once, be- 
cause I spoke Romany, I was asked to 
bonnet this fake, but I did not see it. 
Bonneting it is done by coming up and 
testifying to its virtues. If any one, in con- 
sequence, buys of it you get half the money. 
Another little game consisted of throwing 
a ball towards a collection of jars or kegs, 
and you were prized according to the num- 
ber of the one into which your missile 
made its way. And going further, we be- 
held poles, and attached to these were 
cords, and artificial pigeons, and other 
volatiles, so worked by a man that they 
flew round and round, a girl crying mean- 
time, “Oh, look at ’em! ar’nt they beauty- 
ful !—a penny a shot and a cigar to ’em as 
‘it’s ’em.” 

And still further we came to a decent 
Gypsy woman, holding a very pretty, 
plump, clean, well-dressed Romany child, 
which crowed, and gooed, and laughed in a 
most fascinating manner, and yet it was all 
a fake, and the babe had been made up 
and trained to crow, and the same with in- 


ye pivlioi—throw at the cocoanuts. 
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tent to deceive, for we were implored to 
admire it, and administer unto it some 
money “for dok”’—zi.e., luck or daksheesh. 
Truly, it is a superstition, warmly incul- 
cated by these Orientals, that to give some- 
thing to any of them, old or young, will 
del tute bok a-mukkin apré ye gryars —“ give 
you luck a-betting on the horses "— how it 
works when two men lay on different 
horses, and give each a shilling to the same 
Gypsy, the deponent sayeth not. And also 
that a cocoanut given by one of them as a 
gift, or won from them, confers a special 
blessing, which, were it true, would make 
me the luckiest man living, as I will now 
demonstrate. For the great game of games 
at the race is the cocoanut cock-shy, and 
these you see everywhere, there being 
hundreds of them. In the old _ times, 
it was managed by putting a mat bag 
full of earth on the ground, setting 
a short pole in this, and balancing a 
cocoanut on the end of the pole. Now-a- 
days they have substituted an iron affair 
like the seven-branched candlestick of the 
Jews—or a three-limbed one—and you 
throw a ball. I saw but one of the old 
kind on the ground. Coming to a Gypsy, 
who governed one of these games, I greeted 
him in Romany and was warmly welcomed. 
Then he asked me if I would wusser atut 
To 
which I replied that he would lose by it if 
I did—“ Did he know Frank Cooper?” 
He did. “I cleaned him out of cocoanuts 
once,” I said—‘that is, I won them all, at 
Moulsey boat race, but I gave them back 


to him.” “I don’t care,” said my new 
friend, who, I saw, was skeptical. “Seven 
throws for a sixpence?” “Yes.” In five 


throws I had won eighteen pence worth of 
cocoanuts. “Shall I go on?” I asked — 
even as his Hindu ancestor, Bali, asked 
Vishnu if he should take another step. 
He shrugged his shoulders. I took one 
nut for luck, and went on to where a 
comely, dark Gypsy dame had a similar 
“function,” and to her in Romany I 
said: “Joe Herne wanted me to throw at 
the widows. Don’t you be so foolish.” 
But she begged me all the same to try. 
And yet again in three or four throws I 
knocked down eighteen pence. “Shall I go 
on?” I again inquired, but it was not re- 
quired of me. And then, further, old Lee 
asked me to try my luck. Have you 
batched ’em pauli?” 1 asked. Now, this 
means “set them back,” and it is a deep 
secret known only to Gypsies, that to put 
the sticks back a little, or to distance the 
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player, is a great advantage to him who 
keeps bank. Old Lee knew me not, but 
he gave a deeply appreciative wink and 
said : “ You know a thing or two, youdo ’— 
perhaps, correctly translated, this would 
read, “things that no good man need or 
ought to know”—but never mind. And 
then he said this in his language : 

“Over yonder, behind the grand _ stand, 
there are camped two orthree Gypsy fami- 
lies from the North of England. ‘They are 
very deep Romanys, and talk the old 
tongue. They have been three years in 
America, and have recently returned.” 

Truly we were amazed to hear this, and 
in my joy I “stood something” to Mr. 
Lee’s sanitary benefit. A small boy guided 
us to the tents. Over the course, among 
horses, between wagons and booths, and 
bands of music, and betting men in white 
coats, roaring the odds under ropes, 
and around lunching parties we went, I 
being somewhat in advance. A tent was 
indicated, and I peeped in and saw at a 
glance that I was in the presence of a very 
singular Gypsy, and one who had been in 
America indeed, for he was engaged in 
thoroughly washing himself! The instant 
I recovered from my shock of amazement, 
I signed to my niece to keep away, and, 
stepping in, addressed the bather in Ro- 
many. He welcomed me, dried and 
dressed himself in a jiffy, came forth and 
led us into an adjoining tent which was 
remarkably large, and even stylish. It 
was covered with beautiful new carpets; a 
curious Eastern metal lamp hung from the 
top; at the end was a dais or step, covered 
with rugs; at one side slept a very large 
and beautiful greyhound. It was precisely 
like the tent of an Arab sek, and I felt 
convinced that the proprietor knew it. 

_ “So you have been in America?” | 
said. “ Did you know Davy Warton?” 

“Yes. I saw him not long ago near 
Camden, by Philadelphia. 

“And Uncle Van Stanley and that 
crowd?” 

“Met ’em often, New York way.” 

“ And Susy Bosville, and old Mrs. Lov- 
ell, and the Smalls and Costellos?” in- 
quired my niece. 

“All doing well. Well, this is a new 
line of country entirely. English Romany 
ryes (Gypsy gentlemen) I’ve seen, but 
American ones are new to me.” 

“ How is it,’ I said, “that you speak 
Romany so remarkably well?” 

“My father speaks it better than any 
Gypsy in England.” 
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“There is only one man living who can 
say that,” I replied. “That is Silves- 


ter Bosville, of Manchester, the Gypsy 
scholar.” 
“That is my father,” he answered. 


“And I have known all the great Romany 
ryes. I knew George Barrow and Bath 
Smart, and Francis Groome. 

“I, too, have known them all well,” I 
replied. 

And so we had much to say, for Bruce 
Bosville has, like Ulysses, known men and 
cities, and also traded horses from Quebec 
to Washington, besides talking with schol- 
ars. Yet there was one whom he had met 
without knowing it, and the two would 
have taken a great interest in one another, 
had the Veil of the Unknown between 
them been removed. When I was, one day, 
the guest of Dr. O. W. Holmes, at Beverly 
Farms, the poet told me that near by, once 
a year or so, there camped in tents a band 
of horse-dealers going to or returning from 
the far north, and that he had seen them. 
Bruce was one of these, beyond all ques- 
tion, and I should like to hear what the 
conversation would have been, had both 
learned what manner of man the other 
really was. 

While we sat there, a dark Gypsy looked 
in and suggested that on such a festive oc- 
casion something ought to be drank. To 
which I replied, “ Zachs, pal, te Mundy ‘Ul 
pessur ye levinor, se tu tevel hatch ts.” 
(“ True, brother, and I will pay for beer if 
thou wilt bring it.”) So I gave him dui 
cullos, or two shillings, and he returned 
with a large tin watering pot full of good 
ale, and this struck me as the most orien- 
tal thing as yet, since in Egypt I have seen 
even a stranger object thus breveted, or 
promoted to higher uses than it was made 
for. Mr. Bosville’s plate was not un- 
packed—every gypsy who can afford it al- 
ways, in America, at least, drinks out of 
silver—so we used a coffee-cup, and as we 
sat in that cool, shady tent, on the carpets, 
or rugs, in a pleasant summer breeze, I 
thought with pity of the poor swells, pes- 
tered under parasols in their carriages, or 
planted like nails on the grand stand, 
doomed to endure it all day, while we 
were really twice as comfortable as if in 
any drawing-room in London. Being 
very thirsty, 1 know not how often I was 
irrigated from that watering-pot—this I 
know that under its influence the garden 
of my:soul was mightily refreshed, and as 
its roses, violets, night-shades, pea blos- 
soms, Jamestown weeds, and sunflowers be- 
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gan to expand, the perfume exhilarated me, 
and I felt capable of sailing into something. 

I had not far to go to seek it; truly it 
rather came to me. When we took our leave 
of our host, we returned to the other side of 
the track, and there found another Romany 
settlement, in which was a very dark man, 
who smiled like an auctioneer at a bid 
every time he spoke, and a good-looking, 
neatly-dressed clean girl, also Romany, 
but with biue eyes. Up to her came a tall, 
dark, still handsomer Gypsy girl, who, with 
little ado, called her a beast, asked if she 
was not ashamed to show herself on the 
race ground—et pour comble—spat in her 
pretty face. In an instant the pair were 
at it like panthers, and, in less time than I 
write it, there was a ring of hundreds of 
delighted spectators. 

If there is one thing on earth which is 
more revolting, pitiable, heart-sickening to 
me than another, it is women fighting. 1 
shall never forget the feeling which I had, 
even as a ten-year-old boy in looking at an 
admirably well-designed French picture, 
entitled, ““Zes Femmes qui se battent.” All 
sense of decorum, dignity, and Mrs. 
Grundy, vanishes from me at such a sight, 
and I am sure that if I were to the last 
degree decrepit and weak, I should inter- 
pose even between the coarsest and vilest 
women in such a combat. In this case I 
neither reasoned nor ruminated, but as 
soon as the young savages had clinched I 
was in the mess. As the young ladies were 
in all probability the daughters of prize 
fighters, and destined to become mothers 
of more—that is to say, as either of them 
was about as strong as a canal-digger, as 
lithe as india-rubber, and as hard as nails— 
I found that I had no easy job, and must 
not stop at atrifle. So, taking Blue Eyes 
by the shoulder, and Black Eyes by the 
throat (nothing less would do), I forced in 
between, and with great trouble bending 
the brunette over, whispered in her ear 
something in Romany. She had not seen 
me before I had introduced myself so 
abruptly, and so she relaxed her hold. 
Truly, it was a queer way to shake hands, 
by the throat, but I meant it politely, and 
it was understood as a kind intention. // 
faut hurler avec les loups. Quick as the 
fight had been, each damsel had received a 
beautiful scratch de Ja premitre force down 
her cheek, and on my left hand there are 
still two little red scars—I know not if 
made by tiny teeth or nails—acknowledge- 
ments of gratitude from the blonde for 
saving her from being half killed. In the 
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shindy (this is a perverted Gypsy word, 
chindi or chingaree, meaning cutting-up) 
my india-rubber overcoat, strapped in a 
bundle, had disappeared. But the dark 
Gypsy had been mindful of the Romany 
rye, and secured it, and, as I expected, he 
promptiy returned it to me. We met the 
girls afterwards—cool and chirping. I 
never asked what they fought for—ad 
secretas Poli curas extendere noli, “ Never 
bother yourself with the secrets of a Pole” 
—or of a Gypsy. 

The Romany is everywhere, seen or un- 
seen, at Epsom. As lunch time drew near, 
I saw a large booth, bearing the name of 
Miller. He is a well-to-do horse dealer ; 
he has sometimes a hundred steeds in 
charge at the Derby. He married a 
daughter of old Matty Cooper, a near rela- 
tion of Charlotte Cooper the great Gypsy 
beauty who was painted by Leslie. (Char- 
lotte, I learned at the races, died two years 
ago. I knew her well). Her husband 
was Jack Cooper, the great prize fighter. 
So we went into Miller’s booth and had 
sandwiches “and so forth,” and then went 
out in quest of new adventures. 

Ting-a-ling-a-ling! It is not muffins, 
nor an auctioneer, nor yet a general call to 
dinner, though the multitude, on hearing 
it, are all in motion. For it means “clear 
the course,” and presently the paddock is 
empty and the stands full. Now you may 
see clearly if near, or through a glass 
darkly if distant, the- Prince and Princess 
of Wales, their daughters and sons, the 
blind Duke of Mecklenburgh, the Duke of 
Cambridge and others in the royal box. 
To how many scores of thousands of bet- 
ters on the ground, or all over the world, 
where the British drum beats or the French 
flag flies, this is an anxious minute! Great 
things are expected of Xantrailles at Paris, 
greater still of Paradox in England. And 
so they are off, running close as if touch- 
ing. And now, indeed : 

The sun is bright, the sky is clear 
Above the crowded course, 


The mystic moment draweth near 
Which shows the winning horse. 


Now it is exciting. Archer, the great 
rider and victor of three first-class runs, 
rides Melton, belonging to Lord Hastings. 
Soon it is apparent that the issue is be- 
tween him and Mr. Broderick Cleote’s 
Paradox, ridden by Webb. As they are 
within a quarter of a mile of home, it is a 
duel in earnest. The learned say that it 
was like the famous Bend Or and Robert 
the Devil struggle in 1880. Now it is 
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close, with a vengeance !_ Odds would have 
been laid to the last second, till the hoist- 
ing of Melton’s number settled the ques- 
tion. Mr. Lupin’s Xaintrailles, ridden by 
Barret, was fourth. As | predicted, the 
Paris papers hinted that he had _ been 
nobbled, or hocussed ; 7. ¢., dosed by /a 
perfide Albion to prevent him from running 
well. However, horses are sometimes 
nobbled in this way, and I once saw a mel- 
ancholy instance of it at a great race in 
Cairo in Egypt. <A beautiful English 
horse, named Countryman, had _ been 
brought out to prove that an English thor- 
oughbred is a match for any Arab. Gen- 
eral Carroll Tevis, Baron de Cosson, and 
the baron’s brother Edward were with me. 
Just before the run, we went to see Coun- 
tryman in his stable. He was hardly able 
to stand—sick, nervous, shivering. Of 
course he could not run. He had been 
drabbed, as the Gypsies call it—doctored, 
or poisoned, by the Arab enemy. 

It has been written that the race which 
we witnessed was one of the most brilliant 
successes in the history of the English 
turf. “It will be long remembered,” wrote 
a sporting chronicler, “for splendid 
weather, a goodly company, a small field, 
a rattling race, and a close finish.” It was 
said that those who were there that day 
would speak of it to the end of their lives 
as one which recalled the glory of the 
olden time. We saw all the running, and 
all the elegance, and all the tout ensemble 
from many points of view, and therewith 
much more. As the TZelegraphist said: 
“ But though one Derby, on a fine day, is as 
like another as the recurring procession of 
the equinoxes to itself, yet its component 
parts change from year to year. It is, so 
to speak, the same game, with constant 
delitions and additions of the counters with 
which it is played. Yesterday’s old blind 
beggar, handless accordian-player, nigger 
minstrels, Gypsies, and rogues and vaga- 
bonds of all degrees and ages, are familiar 
as the outline of the grand stand to old 
Derby-goers. To the young or inexpe- 
rienced, however, all is novel, all interest- 
ing, and a great deal deceptive. If a title 
were sought whereby to describe the folly 
and roguery of Epsom Downs at this sea- 
son, the festival might aptly be called the 
saturnalia of simplicity! Heaven only 
knows where all the fools come from! 
The three-card men and the prick-the- 
garter men and the thimble-rig men ply 
their nefarious callings, and obtain a dis- 
honest livelihood, as if Londoners were 
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born only to be deceived, as if their notion 
of a ‘bonnet’ were confined to a covering 
for the head.” But there is one race- 
course character so prominent and so well 
described by this writer that I give it in 
his own words: “Far more wonderful 
than the gold watch and chain for sixpence, 
than the contortionist who subsists by tying 
his body in knots, than the list men shout- 
ing ‘Seven to four on the field,’ ‘ Four to 
one bar one,’ and ‘’To win, and one, two, 
three,’ is that extraordinary creature, the 
public tipster. ‘The public tipster, present 
in great form and in large numbers upon 
Epsom Downs yesterday, provides a 
curious problem in contemporary civili- 
zation, If it were possible to believe what 
this person says—and it is manifest that 
many do believe in him, otherwise he would 
not thrive and flourish—he must be the 
paragon of unselfishness. He may be, and 
yesterday in many cases proved, a youth, 
barely out of his teens, possessed of a 
rasping voice and a forehead of brass. It 
is his custom to gather a little crowd about 
him, and to tell them that he was once a 
jockey, but is now a tout. ‘Look ’ere, 
gents,’ he will say, ‘this ’ere card, which I 
‘old in my ’and, contains the certain win- 
ner, ‘There ain’t no mistake about it. 
"And us a bob, and you'll find inside the 
one as will be fust past the post. I don’t 
go on public form, I don’t; but I watches 
the ’orses when the newspaper profits is 
abed and asleep, and I consults with jocks 
and trainers, and learns wot’s wot. No 
three-legged ’uns for me. I asks the 
opinion 0’ those as knows something about 
a ’orse.. I’m allus on race-courses, and 
allus gives the straight tip, and that’s good 
enough for me. Now then, ’and us yer 
bobs.’ Strange to- say, this gentleman, 
who can always ‘spot the winner,’ is often 
but ill-dressed. Whatever he may do with 
his vast gains, he does not waste them on 
his tailor.” Stranger still, there are people 
to pay him shillings ga/ore. Is there any 
limit to human credulity ? 

All day long you see thousands who are 
so intently cut for a real holiday, for a day 
of rest and eating and drinking, that they 
do not wander about to see the sights, nor 
even regard the race. These philosophers 
repose on the delightful crisp turf, under 
shade-trees and in the cool shelter of 
hedges—perchance under the lee of their 
wagons—and banquet and quaff and 
smoke, listening to the mingled music and 
hurrahs of the multitude, until night comes 
on, when they drive home under the shin- 
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ing stars, and say ever after that they 
“had a delightful time.” 

Then there are the exhibitions. I believe 
I know them all, from experiences of many 
a country-fair and race-ground. Last week 
there was an effort made to impugn a gen- 
tleman’s morality, and sanity, and finally 
to break his will, and all because he fre- 
quented race-courses! I wonder where I 
should be if the court had sustained that 
view ? Or my friend, Mr. Frank Buckland, 
who loved to haunt agricultural fairs, and 
races, and markets, and all that, just for 
the oddities and “humors” thereof. “I 
confess,” he says—I find it in his Life 
which is just out—“that I like the Cheap 
Jocks, the Wild Beast Shows, the ‘Talking 
Fishes, the Elephant Houses, the Edible 
Dogs, the Monster Pigs, Dwarfs and Gi- 
ants, the Living Skeletons, the India Rub- 
ber Dogs, the brass bands, the clowns, the 
gongs, the row, the chaff, the true cockney 
argét or provincialism, often exceedingly 
clever. So a happy new-year to the poor 
showmen!” Of course he loved it all. 
Chang, the giant, whom I have met in Paris, 
and Philadelphia, and everywhere, used to 
visit him, as did the two-headed nightingale, 
and Julia Pastrana, and everybody else “on 
the slangs,”” and great was his collection 
of penny toys. Once his heart was almost 
broken, because the house-maid rubbed 
away from the ceiling the authograph of 
the giant, and he was only consoled by re- 
membering that there yet remained his 
height, marked with postage stamps on the 
wall, and one of his old shoes! I believe 
that at this Derby there was every side- 
show in Great Britain, down to the man- 
fish. And in all, and everywhere, seen or 
unseen, dark or light, was “he Romany— 
the real root and foundation of the life on 
the road, wherever it be. 

I have not told nearly all that I saw at 
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the Derby, nor all our odd experiences, 
for I could easily make a book out of that 
one day. How we two were admirably 
photographed for a shilling with grown 
Gypsies and a three year old Romany 
child, which stood like a brazen image— 
how we met the rough-riding, sporting 
Gypsy Daniel Cooper, an ancient friend of 
mine, attired in the most marvelous col- 
ored chintz garment ever seen out of an 
Indian jungle-village, and Tom Gregory, 
whose wife “Britannia lang syne” made 
such fun for the great Mr. Roebuck by 
teasing me, as is recorded in my book on 
the Gypsies—she, too, was at the Derby— 
and many more mentioned in the books, of 
which books they—good souls!—know 
nothing, and would not remember, even if 
they could read them—“of all these nothing 
more or nothing.” Andas you, young lady, 
may recall some grand party where all was to 
your heart, by a confused memory-melange 
of bouquets and perfumes, floral and Pari- 
sian, dance-whirlings and _flirtation-whis- 
pers, crowds, supper and carriage—so to 
me the Derby comes again and will return 
for many a day with recollections of chest- 
nuts all in bloom and hedge-row elms thick 
with foliage, and meadows full of butter- 
cups—gorse, with gorgeous flowers, making 
true fields of cloth of gold, Gypsy vans and 
brown tents, vast multitudes of merry- 
makers, quaint secrets and sayings in a 
strange Eastern tongue, which you may 
hear by the ruins in Syria, or in tents by 
Sarmacand, in Cairo or in Moscow—the 
running of world-renowned steeds—music 
and laughter and hurrahs. It must be a 
wonderful thing to be alone on that Epsom 
Down when only birds are singing, with 
the wind blowing through the bushes! It 
would be a good place to sit and read the 
poems of that Fitzgerald, whom men mis- 
call Omar Khayam. 
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TROUT 
RANGELEY 
Il. 


DressED in the yellow and red livery so 
popular for the last few years, the Upper 
Dam Camp flanks the dam which was re- 
built last autumn, standing at the edge of 
the woods, perhaps half a mile from, the 
landing where lies the steamer which 
has brought us from the Middle Dam. 
This camp puts forward serious claims 
to the consideration of the esthetic. 
There are faint traces of what is usu- 
ally miscalled Queen Anne influence, but 
these and the broad veranda are less 
weighty attractions than the noble halls and 
baronial fire-places within. The house is 
twofold, each nalf entered from the veranda. 
In the first hall, a projecting angle is occu- 
pied by a massive stone fire-place, bordered 
by trout and game panels. The second 
hall, running straight back across the 
house, ends in a hearth where the brutal jest 
which Froissart relates could be repeated, 
and a donkey with its load of fagots be 
placed upon the fire. Andirons weighing 


195 pounds support great logs which 
crackle beneath a mantel formed of one 


slab of slate twelve feet long. The pol- 
ished floor and walls have the amber tone 
peculiar to well-varnished hard pine. — Sit- 
ting in a huge rocking-chair before this 
fire, with the whistle of steamers sounding 
outside to recall straying tourists, the neo- 
phyte may well struggle vainly to reconcile 
his surroundings with his preconceived 
ideas of “life in the Maine wilderness.” 

With tender regard for the comfort of 
anglers, the Union Water-power Company 
of Lewiston, which owns this property, has 
built easy stairways from the gate-house to 
the piers of the dam, and at the ends of 
these piers are seats and foot-rests. In 
June or September each seat will be occu- 
pied, there will be boats hovering about 
the pool below, and more boats beyond the 
rapids and about the point a quarter of a 
mile away, where the little river flowing 
from the dam enters the lower lake. The 
story is told of men who used to send 
their guides out to sleep on the rocks or 
piers over night, that good places might be 
assured them for the morning’s fishing. 
September is the best month for the Upper 
Dam. Early in the month the large trout 
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begin to come up to comparatively shallow 
water. It is the first movement toward the 
spawning beds. The pools below the Upper 
Dam are a favorite resort for giant fish. 
There they can sometimes be seen lying in 
the sun, lazy, inert, and often utterly refus- 
ing to touch a fly. Yet many are yearly 
taken, although the would-be captors are 
many, and the general statement can safely 
be made that the largest trout can be 
caught with a fly in the Rangeley Lakes 
only in September. In this month the 
black flies are gone, and the “infernal 
activity” of the mosquitoes has greatly 
abated. Hence September is a doubly 
attractive month. But its attractions are 
generally understood, and the result is an 
embarrassing number of anglers. The 
fishing immediately above the dam, in 
Trout Cove, and elsewhere, has suffered 
from the great bane of these lakes, the 
raising of the water. The new Upper 
Dam is, I believe, nine feet higher than 
before. It holds back the largest of all 
these lakes—Mooselucmaguntic. 

The wooded islands, occasionally precip- 
itous shores, and the mountain views along 
this lake, make its scenery more beautiful 
than that of the lower lakes. One enthu- 
siastic writer has coupled the view from 
Bald Mountain, at the head of the lake, 
with views at the English lakes, in the 
Trosachs, and in Switzerland. But I 
should hesitate to describe Rangeley 
scenery, charming as much of it cer- 
tainly is, in superlatives. And yet, one 
freshly-escaped from the heat and smoke, 
the dust and din of the city life, will have 
little cause to quarrel with these natural 
environments. Nor will he find fault with 
the woodland camp half way up the lake, 
which stands on the shore of Bema Bay, 
near the mouth of a little stream. Camp 
Bema, or Bemis, is more characteristic 
than any of the other camps. ‘That at the 
Upper Dam makes many pretensions to 
elegance, but the pretense and elegance of 
the hackneyed summer resorts are out of 
place in the woods. Camp Bema is in 
keeping with its surroundings. Half-a- 
dozen rough log-cabins, with nearly as 
many more framed and boarded, crown a 
knoll rising from the water’s edge. A 
pathway from the shore leads through a 
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great gray boulder cleft in two. A few 
tall pines in front yield shade by day and 
music by night ; and behind, across a little 
clearing, the unbroken forests stretch up- 
ward over the hills. The pillars of the 
verandas are peeled tree-trunks, bristling 
with branches. The doors—almost as 
ponderous as the log walls, each contain- 
ing no insignificant fraction of a cord of 
firewood—have handles of quaintly-twisted 
roots, writhing like Japanese dragons, or 
showing a Gothic grotesqueness. Within, 
the rooms, open to the rafters of the roof, 
are lined with birch bark, the dusky yel- 
low of the inside turned outward, and 
curious roots and branches are substituted 
for hat-racks and pegs. Each cabin con- 
tains two or three rooms, with more in the 
double-frame houses, and in each sitting- 
room the guest is cheered by the sight of 
an open fire-place, a cavern in the generous 
chimney, which rises without disguise from 
floor to roof. Everything bears a suggest- 
ive woodland flavor, which may be com- 
fortably enjoyed, for there is no question 
regarding the superior comfort of the sep- 
arate home and fire secured to one’s self by 
the possession of a cabin which is private 
property for the time being. One of the 
larger buildings is used as a general din- 
ing-room, with a kitchen in the rear. There 
is no other camp upon the lakes, to my 
knowledge, arranged upon this plan, and 
I confess that I know no other which has 
appealed so strongly to my imagination. 
As regards the size of trout to be taken 
with a fly, this place is inferior to either of 
the dams. ‘Trolling in Bema Bay and 
around Toothaker’s Island, and deep fish- 
ing off Birch Point and at spots further up 
the lake, sometimes result in the capture 
of large trout. 

In eight years, from 1869 to 1876, Mr. 
Rk. G. Allerton, the late owner of Aller- 
ton’s Lodge, a mile or so above Camp 
Bemis, took 1,336 trout, weighing 1,623 
pounds. The majority of these were 
caught, I believe, by deep fishing with 
bait. This is largely a question of pa- 
tience. Your guide rows you to the spots 
in the deep water where he deems the 
trout most likely to lie during the hot 
weather. There you wait, fishing perhaps 
for a couple of days without a bite, to be 
finally rewarded by a few large fish. I 
should recommend no one to build any 
hopes upon lake fishing in July or August. 
A few trout rise to the fly in June in Bema 
Bay, but the piscatorial distinction of the 
camp is that fly fishing, although for small 
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trout, can be enjoyed there during the 
hottest weather. Between the quick water, 
where Bema Stream emerges from the 
green forests, and the sand bar where the 
brook properly enters the lake, there is a 
half-mile stretch of dead water bordered 
by blasted trees and stumps. In midsum- 
mer, trout from a quarter of a pound toa 
pound and a half in weight, lurk under 
the logs beside the channel, attracted by 
the cool brook water, and they seldom fail 
to take a fly. It is not a place for large 
catches, but there are patent advantages 
in the ability to take a dozen or fifteen 
trout, morning or evening, at the very 
door of the camp. 

If the number seem too small it can be 
increased indefinitely by a journey of three 
miles over the hill behind the camp to the 
Four Ponds. On Long Pond, the largest of 
the four, there are boats anda log cabin with 
culinary equipments, which offers a more 
comfortable sleeping-place than a guide’s 
improvised shelter of boughs or bark. On 
my first visit, late in July, a friend and my- 
self took over eighty trout in a few hours, 
and I have never returned empty-handed. 
Once at midday our guide had paddled 
the boat into the shade of the pines, and, 
as we sat there, smoking, I idly dropped 
my flies into the water, when suddenly 
water and air seemed alive with trout. 
There were flashes of gold and silver on 
every side. ‘The trout, like ourselves, had 
sought the shade, but the sight of the flies 
aroused them into a curious activity. We 
must have taken thirty fish in half that 
number of minutes. My friend, using 
three flies, twice.landed three trout at a 
time, and on three or four occasions I 
brought two to the net. There were 
few up to a pound and a half in weight, 
and the average was hardly half a pound. 
Old guides claim that the shape and color 
of a trout shows them the place where it 
was caught, and there are certainly obvious 
differences between the lake trout, Bema 
Pond trout, and fish from the Pond in the 
River or elsewhere. But I have never 
seen differences so strongly accentuated 
as at the Four Ponds. The trout from 
Long Pond are thin, long drawn out like 
greyhounds, or racers, and their flesh is a 
vivid red. Here the bottom is sandy, and 
the water perfectly clear. In Three 
Square Pond, the fish are far shorter in 
proportion to their weight, but they are so 
chubby and thick as almost to seem hump- 
backed. ‘There is more of a reddish yel- 
low in their external coloring, as is usual, 
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I believe, with trout livin’ on a muddy 
bottom. Those in Sabbath Day and Moxa 
ponds are smaller and comparatively sil- 
very in color. 
able as the titles of their homes. 

The next and last stage in my tour of 
the lakes is a short one. Skirting around 
Bald Mountain, which is really upon a 
peninsula, between Mooselucmaguntic and 
Rangeley lakes, the steamer enters a river, 
and presently stops at the junction of 
Rangeley and Kennebago streams known 
as Indian Rock, where stand the buildings 
of Camp Kennebago, the home of the 
Oquossac Angling Association. The sight 
of well-kept lawns, a novelty in the lake 
country, is a temptation to land at the 
boat-house, with its neat array of boats and 
fish cars, and to visit the main camp. Of 
its hundred feet of length a general sleep- 
ing room occupies three-fifths. This takes 
up the width of the building, thirty feet, 
and it is thirty feet from the floor to the 
rafters of the roof. Rows of beds are 
ranged along the sides and in one corner 
rises a great chimney in which yawns a huge 
stone fire-place. The other end of the 


camp contains a dining room and kitchen, 
and near by is another camp divided into 
sleeping rooms for the use of members ac- 
companied by their wives. 


This associa- 
tion, which was founded in 1870, is the 
largest and I believe the oldest fishing club 
upon these lakes. It bears the original 
Indian name of the easternmost lake now 
known as Rangeley, from the bluff old 
English Squire who forms the central fig- 
ure in the history of the lake country. 

Some sixty years ago Squire Rangeley, 
coming from Virginia, became the owner 
of a township comprising 70,000 acres 
around Oquossoc or Rangeley Lake, at 
the outlet of which, two miles from Camp 
Kennebago, he cleared away the trees and 
built. a dam and various mills. Curiously 
at variance with the usual idea of the back- 
woodsman are the accounts of this pioneer, 
who is described as having “ the substantial 
build and florid countenance of the tradi- 
tional English squire, with a corresponding 
hearty manner, but an exceptional degree 
of politeness and polish for a man of his 
kind ; he also dressed well and was given 
to hospitality. To his early life he seldom 
referred, and what led him to this remote 
corner of the wilderness of Maine can only 
be conjectured. Perhaps it was the scent 
of mineral values, for he was known to 
claim the existence of gold ore upon his 
township ; and he was a man who knew 
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what iron pyrites were. ‘The present ex- 
tensive and growing system of navigation 
and lumber portage seems to have been a 
dream of his own, for he fully forsaw the 
resources and capabilities of his domain.” 
Traces of roads which he constructed at 
an extraordinary expense still remain. 
Twenty years ago timbers from one of his 
mills were used in the construction of a 
dam at Rangelet Outlet. Squire Range- 
ley himself, crippled by financial losses in 
his extensive schemes, finally sold his plan- 
tation, after one fruitless effort to dispose 
of it for $50,000, and removed to Portland 
in 1842, where he died some twenty-five 
or thirty years ago. The few families who 
followed him into the forests were the 
first settlers in this part of the State, 
and Squire Rangeley has left behind 
the name by which the entire chain of 
Androscoggin lakes is popularly known. 
He may have been the first white 
man to catch the now famous Rangeley 
trout. His home stood on a knoll near 
Rangeley Outlet, and it must have been as 
easy for him to take five and eight pound 
trout as for the ordinary villager to pick 
flowers inhis garden. Moose, caribou and 
deer lived undisturbed in the forests, and 
wild fowl were hardly accounted game. Such 
a sportsman’s paradise as Squire Rangeley 
entered will never be found in our broad 
land again. Squire Rangeley had occasional 
visitors, who bore away tales of the trout. 
And so, forty years ago, a few devoted fish- 
ermen in our eastern cities yearly endured a 
genuine “roughing it” for the sake of an 
abundant piscatorial reward. ‘The world at 
large calmly denied the existence of any 
brook trout over five pounds in weight. A 
Mr. Stanley, of Maine,the father of Mr. H.O. 
Stanley, for some time a Fish Commissioner 
of the State, was one of these early ex- 
plorers, and the son following in his foot- 
steps made his way to the lakes from the 
upper end, in 1860. One of his compan- 
ions, Mr. George Shepard Page, of New 
York, repeated the then toilsome journey 
in 1863, and brought home eight trout, 
averaging six and a half pounds each. 
Three of these, averaging nearly eight 
pounds each, were presented to William 
Cullen Bryant, Henry J. Raymond, and 
George Wilkes, and the acknowledgments 
of the gifts in the journals edited by these 
gentlemen aroused a tempest in the angling 
world which some of OuTING’s readers may 
remember. It was claimed that the Adiron- 
dack trout, which rarely exceed three 
pounds in weight, had fixed the limit of 
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size, and that these Rangeley fish were 
therefore lake trout. 

But the scoffers were brought to confu- 
sion by the statement of Professor Agassiz 
that these were members of the sa/mo 
fontinalis, or brook trout family. He 
indicated the Androscoggin Lakes as the 
only place where trout of such size were 
plentiful. Lately a newspaper paragraph 
has described brook trout of equal or 
greater size as abounding in certain Siberian 
waters, but I have seen no confirmation of 
the report. Out of the public attention 
drawn to the Rangeley Lakes by this con- 
troversy, and the consequent increase in 
the number of visitors, grew the Oquossoc 
Angling Association, first proposed in 1868, 
and including among its founders Mr. 
G. S. Page, the first president ; Mr. R. G. 
Allerton, and L. B. Reed, of New York, 
the latter for some time the vice-president 
and secretary ; the Honorable W. P. Frye, 
who still has a private camp on this lake ; 
Mr. T. L. Page, of New Orleans, and Mr. 
Bowles, of Springfield, Mass. Some mem- 
bers of the club built the first log cabins 
at the mouth of Bema Stream, and inter- 
ested themselves in the artificial propaga- 
tion of trout. Certain springs a mile or 


two up this stream offered favorite spawn- 


ing grounds, where the trout gathered 
thickly every autumn, and where rustics 
came, as to a harvest, equipped with stout 
hooks fastened in the ends of poles with 
which the fish were jerked from the water, 
to be salted down by the barrelful. In 
winter Bema Bay was dotted with lines set 
through the ice. 

All this was changed by the enactment 
of proper fish and game laws, and the 
Oquossoc Angling Association was not 
without influence in the attainment of 
this much-needed legislation. A hatch- 
ing house was built over the springs. 
Fishing in Bema Stream above the dead 
water was forbidden by law, a prohibition 
which still holds good. From 50,000 to 
100,000 young fry were turned into the 
brook in 1873 and 1874, while the owners 
also supplied spawn for other waters. The 
first attempt to introduce Rangeley trout 
elsewhere was made by Mr. G. S. Page in 
1867, when two live trout were trans- 
ported to a pond at his home in Stanley, 
N.J. Both shortly died, owing, prob- 
ably, to the warmer water. The larger, 
weighing ten pounds, after death was esti- 
mated by Professors Agassiz and Baird to 
have weighed eleven and a half pounds in 
life. This was the largest trout known until 
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September, 1880, when a monster of eleven 
pounds weight was caught at the Upper 
Dam. This fish, finally presented to the 
*Smithsonian Institute, was there cast in 
plaster. Mr. Page’s great trout was 
mounted by a taxidermist, preserved in his 
private office for some years, and shown at 
the Centennial Exhibition. Its length was 
thirty inches, circumference eighteen inches, 
and its tail was eight inches across. There 
are stories of other trout approaching 
twelve pounds in weight ; but the two in- 
stances which I have cited are beyond 
question. Soon after the failure of the first 
attempt to propagate Rangeley trout, some 
30,000 impregnated eggs were transported 
to New Jersey and successfully hatched, 
the fish attaining a larger size than any 
local trout. This was done about 1867, 
and is said to have been one of the earliest 
experiments of the kind in this country. 
How far the propagation of Rangeley trout 
in other waters has been carried I do not 
know, but the lakes themselves are yearly 
replenished by artificial means. There are 
hatching-houses at Rangeley Outlet, and 
scores of thousands of young fry are yearly 
turned loose in the water. A few years 
since a supply of young salmon was in- 
troduced, and salmon weighing four and a 
half pounds have already been caught in 
these lakes. 

From the camp of the Oquossoc Associa- 
tion across the Indian Rock carry to 
Rangeley Outlet is a distance of some two 
miles. I have never cast a fly on Rangeley 
Lake, for I have never learned that it offers 
inducements to the angler superior to those 
of the lakes below. ‘There are favorable 
reports of the brook fishing and of certain 
hotels at this end of the lake region, the 
latter point, perhaps, worth noting, for the 
cuisine at the camps along the larger lakes 
is far from enjoyable. I have found at the 
Middle Dam camp almost the worst fare I 
have ever known, and my experiences of 
Western hotels include houses from the 
Missouri to the Pacific, and from Mexico 
to British Columbia. The lake country is 
one of the last summering places to recog- 
nize the arrival of new vegetables and 
fresh fruits ; and to one who wearies of a 
steady diet of trout, the beef is apt to cause 
continual anguish of spirit. All the sup- 
plies must be brought in for a long dis- 
tance, an often-heard apology, repeated 
for what it is worth. Luckily, the bracing 
air and constant out-door life provide a 
courageous ‘and cheerful appetite. The 
cost of board at the public camps which I 
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have mentioned is $2.00 a day. Guides 
are paid from $2.00 to $2.50 daily, and 
boats cost 50 centsa day. Fora guide’s 
board the charges vary from $1.00 to $1.50 
for each day. The neophyte, therefore, 
will find that his fishing costs him $6.00 or 
$6.50 a day, unless he divides the expense 
of guide and boat with a friend. <A guide 
is not indispensable on the lakes, but a 
novice can hardly do without one. And 
even after one has learned ‘the best 
places,” there is little enjoyment in rowing 
a heavy boat three or four miles to and 
from the fishing-ground, to say nothing of 
the bother of managing boat, tackle, and 
net while fishing, or the labor of “ pack- 
ing” heavy loads through the woods, and 
attending to all the details of camp life. 
The Rangeley Lake guides whom I have 
known I have found to be reliable, hard- 
working men, honestly anxious to satisfy 
their employers. Personally they are an 
interesting class, a curious mingling of the 
New England farmer and the backwoods- 
man. Some own little rocky farms. One 
spends his winters in tying flies, another in 
making horn beam-rods, which he offers 
for sale at the camps in summer, although 
I fancy he finds a more lucrative trade in 
the repairing of rods broken by visiting 
sportsmen. He is the proud inventor of a 
mop-wringer to be fastened to a water-pail, 
and in this he sees his fortune and the ulti- 
mate abandonment of guiding. One man 
makes shoes, “ plays the fiddle,” and col- 
lects spruce gum in the fall and winter. 
Tne latter industry is of no small impor- 
tance about the lakes, and tales are told of 
men who gather a barrelful a day, worth, I 
believe, $10.00. The former employer of 
one guide was astonished to meet him on 
a railway train, attired in comparative 
purple and fine linen, a tall silk hat sub- 
stituted for his usual straw. The whilom 
guide, it appeared, had blossomed into a 
sewing-machine agent, a curious transfor- 
mation. Qnce at the Four Ponds I en- 
countered a gorgeous creature in russet 
corduroys, and long red stockings, whose 
garb and florid face led me at first sight to 
take him for an English sportsman. He 
familiarly alluded to “ my friend,” a sheep- 
ish youngster accompanying him, but the 
latter presently referred to the first comer 
as “my guide.” It appears that this bril- 
liant individual was a guide from Phillips, 
where in winter his calling was that of 
dancing master. Some of the guides have 
taken degrees as river drivers, others still 
spend a part of their winter in hunting and 
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trapping, although the latter pursuit has 
steadily grown less profitable. One man 
acts as cook in a logging camp through the 
winter, and he has told me astounding tales 
of the quantities of beans prepared three 
times a day for the stalwart lumbermen. 
Several guides have become the owners of 
camps, notably Captain F. C. Barker and 
John Danforth, joined in spirit by a Damon 
and Pythias friendship, although the camp 
of the former is at Bema Bay, and of the 
other at Lake Parmachenee. They are the 
authors of a volume descriptive of their 
hunting and trapping experiences during a 
winter or two in the wilderness north of 
Parmachenee. In fact, the lake region is 
responsible for no inconsiderable amount 
of authorship of very different degrees. 

Thoreau and Winthrop on the Maine 
woods are read by every novice before his 
first visit. Captain C. A, J. Farrar, man- 
ager of a hotel on Lake Umbagog, the two 
camps on Welokennebacook, and the lower 
transportation line, has written a guide 
book and some works of fiction. Mr. 
Rich, formerly resident on the old Rich- 
ardson place, and sometime landlord at 
the Middle Dam, is said to meditate a vol- 
ume relating his adventures in the woods. 
With the writers and the plentiful advice of 
fishing tackle dealers to aid him, the visitor 
should surely find the safety said to come 
from a multitude of counselors. 

Yet I am convinced that the changed 
conditions of fishing at the Rangeley Lakes 
are not generally understood. ‘This region 
has been benefited by one monopoly, but 
injured so far as sportsmen are concerned 
by another. Nearly all the land from far 
eastward of Rangeley Lake to the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire is owned by 
two men, Messrs. Coe and Pingaree. Their 
baronial domain contains, I am told, nearly 
200 townships. To them the land is valu- 
able simply for the timber, and they there- 
fore have a direct interest in the preserva- 
tion of the forests. Their lumbermen 
select the largest trees for felling, leav- 
ing those of small size and the second 
growth untouched for years. The most 
rigid care is exercised to prevent forest 
fires, and every employé of the firm is 
practically interested in enforcing the 
stringent State legislation against the reck- 
less building of fires in the woods. 
Obviously a single firm, actuated by one 
purpose, can accomplish more in the way of 
preserving the forest than would be effected 
if all this land were owned by many differ- 
ent individuals. Not an acre of ground 
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can be bought near the lakes. To build a 
private camp, one must secure permission, 
not always an easy task, and then pay a 
ground rent of $50 yearly. The object is 
to reduce the danger from fires to a mini- 
mum. ‘The result of this single-headed 
management is that the hills about the 
lakes are still covered with trees as far as 
the eye can reach, instead of presenting 
scenes of barrenness and desolation, as in 
portions of the Adirondacks. Here is an 
instance of a distinctly beneficial monopoly. 

But Messrs. Coe & Pingaree sold to the 
Union Water Power Company, of Lewiston, 
their immensely valuable water privileges, 
reserving, of course, their right to sufficient 
water to float their logs down in the spring. 
The business of this company is to sell 
water power to the mills at Lewiston, as 
with its control of the lakes it controls the 
flow of water in the Androscoggin River. 
The lakes, therefore, have come to be re- 
garded as mere storage reservoirs, whose 
capacity has been increased from time to 
time by increasing the height of the dams. 
This constant flooding has both obliterated 
the natural shores of the lakes, substituting 
dead trees and rotten underbrush for sandy 
beaches, and ruined many of the spawning 
grounds. Millions of trout eggs must have 


been buried under sediment and mud _ year 


after year. Said a former guide to me, “I 
think the Fish Commissioners would do 
more good by preserving the natural 
spawning beds than by paying so much at- 
tention to artificial hatching.” I quote 
this remark as no unkindly criticism upon 
the State Fish and Game Commissioners. 
Their vigilant and excellent work in en- 
forcing the laws is known of all men, by 
some to their sorrow. It is useless to ex- 
pect of a corporation with large moneyed 
interests at stake any consideration for the 
pleasure of anglers, and I suppose the evils 
I have pointed out are without remedy. 
But the sudden raising and lowering of the 
gates might be controlled, and fishermen 
given a fair chance for two months of the 
twelve. 

As it is, I think, unprejudiced observ- 
ers will agree with me in saying that 
fly fishing at the Rangeley Lakes grows 
poorer every year. Many experienced 
anglers have deserted the larger lakes for 
Lake Kennebago, some fourteen miles to 
the north from the village of Rangeley, or 
for Lake Parmachenee, which lies north 
of the Androscoggin chain, and is reached 
either from Umbagog by way of the Ma- 
galloway River or from Mooselucmaguntic 
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by the Cupsuptic River and a carry. The 
Seven Ponds, beyond Kennebago, is also 
gaining some degree of popularity. In 
these lesser lakes the trout are smaller but 
more plentiful, and to many weak mortals 
four two-pound trout actually caught are 
worth more than the possibility of an eight 
pound fish. It is hard to say how much 
effect the constant fishing has had upon 
the number of the Rangeley trout. An 
old visitor said to me last summer, “ Three 
thousand people came to these lakes in 
1884. Many were simply tourists. Many 
fished steadily, and carried away all the 
fish the law allows, fifty pounds. Allowing 
an average of ten pounds each, you have 
30,000 pounds, in addition to the quantities 
consumed at the camps.” But less stress 
need be laid upon this drain, so long as the 
fishing is legitimately conducted, than upon 
the destruction of spawning beds by the 
constant encroachment of mud and slime 
upon sandy or gravelly bottoms. ‘Two of 
the oldest and best guides on the lakes told 
me one night by the camp fire that this 
raising of the water and the continual in- 
terference with its natural flow atthe dams 
was surely ruining the fishing. 

“We used to know just where to go for 
trout,” said one, “ just where they’d rise to 
a fly, but now we’re all at sea. There are 
trout in the lakes still, and plenty of them, 
but it’s going to be so that they can only 
be caught by deep-bait fishing.”” Now 
these men were speaking against their own 
interests, and they had been familiar with 
the Rangeley waters for years. Let me not 
be set down as a pessimist, or a disappointed 
angler. Any visitor will catch some 
trout. If he have the patience to use bait 
he may take large fish, or, in September, he 
may have the good fortune to catch a few 
large fish with a fly. 

There is a tendency to transform the 
Rangeley Lakes into a “resort.” Indeed, 
the transformation is nearly effected. 
“ Cookies” have long since become more 
familiar visitors than the moose and cari- 
bou, now driven to the northward; but 
deer still remain in the woods to tempt the 
autumnal sportsman. Occasionally an 
enthusiastic canoeist traverses the chain of 
lakes equipped, perhaps, with amateur 
photographic outfit. Aside from the sight 
of batteaux, rowed by red-shirted river- 
drivers, or the thrilling spectacle of the logs 
shooting through the gates of the dams in 
early June, the especial characteristics of 
the lakes are hard to define. There is but 
one connected water-way, a fact which 
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robs this region of the variety of the Adi- 
rondacks. Thick forests, closing in on every 
side forbid exploration, except by regular 
routes, such as that afforded by the Magallo- 
way and Cupsuptic rivers, and the road to 
Kennebago Lake. I am not sure that any 
of OuTING’s readers will count a vacation 
spent at the lakes with canoe or rod as 
wasted, even though “the largest trout in 
the world” are still taken in trust at the 
vacation’s end, and the only compensation 
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is the health of.mind and body due to an 
out-door life in the cool, fragrant air 
which comes across the water from the 
pines. If they are fishermen, let them look 
well to the strength and quality of their 
tackle, for the large trout are still among 
the possibilities; but let them, on the other 
hand, cultivate the unfailing patience and 
persistent cheerfulness in adversity which 
are characteristic of him who is born an 
angler. 
Ripley Hitchcock. 
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DOWN BY THE BROOK. 


I’m down by the brook, Jennie, under the 
Where we used to read in the shade; 
While the stream babbled by, on its old blackened rocks, 


And the 
And the 
Has the 


trees, 


light o’er your sun-bonnet played. 
red moss that grows on the slippery stones 
same graceful, feathery look; 


And the willows that bend from the bank, up above, 


Are still 


dipping their leaves in the brook. 


The dry grass still grows in the weather-stained cracks, 


And the 
And the 
And the 
The old 


golden-rod bends by the ledge: 

foam eddies past, just the same, on the stream, 
bushes are skirting its edge. 

seat is still here, with its moss-cushioned back; 


But somehow it don’t seem the same: 
And the noise of the brook has a different sound, 
And seems to be whispering your name. 


And so I’ve been lying here, Jen, half asleep, 
With the leaves and the sun on my book, 

And wondering what made it so different, then, 
When you were down here by the brook. 

And after I’ve looked at the matter all through, 
With my hat tipped down over my face, 

I’ve reached the conclusion, at last, cousin Jen, 
It was you that I liked—not the place. 


Dexter Carleton Washburn. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OREGON, N. Y.—The Ovegon made the pas- 
sage between New York and Queenstown on 
December 17-23, 1884, in six days, six hours and 
forty-one minutes. The “¢rurza made the pas- 
sage between Queenstown and New York on 
August 16-22, 1885, in six days, five hours and 
forty-four minutes. 


W.M., JR.,. DARMOUTH.—The Intercollegiate 
championship contests of 1885 ended on June 
20, when the Harvards defeated the Yale team 
at Cambridge by 16 to 2. The Harvards won 
every game of the pennant series. 


YOUNG BOATMAN, GENEVA, N. Y.—The 
longest canoe trip on record, substantiated by 
affidavits, was made by W. E. and H. P. Her- 
mand, who started from the Yellowstone July 
14, 1885, and were picked up by the Underwriter 
twelve miles out on the Gulf of Mexico on March 
1, 1886. The young men covered 4,500 miles. 
Their homes are in Pittsfield, Mass. 


G. A. M.—Are California trout and rainbow 
trout the same fish or are they two distinct 
species? Avs. They are the same fish. The 
name is rainbow trout, but as they came from 
California they were re-christened. 


WALTONIAN—In reply to your query we 
have to state that Seth Green says that black 
bass waters should never be stocked with trout. 


NORTH RIVER.—The first shad of the season 
of 1886 captured in the Hudson River was caught 
by J. C. Holden opposite Yonkers. It was a 
four-pound roe shad. 


RAYMOND, JR.—H. A. Skinner’s record for 
five miles is as follows :—One mile, 3:061% ; 2 
miles, 6:17; 3 miles, 5:251%4; 4 miles, 12:23; 5 
miles, 15:49%. These records were made on 
the Institute rink floor, Boston, which is seven 
laps to a mile. 


ENQUIRER, NEW YORK. — The pitcher’s 
square is now four by seven feet instead of four 
by six feet as formerly; the batsman’s lines are 
now four by six feet and six inches from the 
plate, instead of three by six feet and one foot 
from the plate, as formerly ; six balls gives the 
batsman his base. The errors in both the 
guides—American as well as League—were cor- 
rected in the second editions. 


BRITISH YACHTING NOTES. 
LoNnDON, April 10, 1886.—The coming yacht- 
ing season in British waters promises—bar the 
possibility of some international matches —to 
prove of an exceptionally uninteresting charac- 
ter. No new racing boats of the first class 
(sixty tons and over) have been built. A ninety- 
ton cutter had been designed, in the autumn, for 
Mr. Foster Connor, Rear Commodore of the 
Royal Ulster Yacht Club, by G. L. Watson; but, 
unfortunately, Mr. Connor, who was a good and 
popular sportsman, died just at the time ar- 
rangements had been made with a builder. Mr. 
Connor had been frequently in America, and it 
was his intention, had the new craft proved as 
good as there was every reason to suppose she 
would have done, to have tried his luck, and her 
speed, in an attempt to win the Amerzca’s Cup. 
His old boat, the sixty-ton cutter Alarguerdte, 
which he had been racing during the past two 
seasons, is now for sale, and at present there ap- 
pears very little prospect of her finding a pur- 
chaser in time to fit out for this year’s racing. 
The Genesta had commenced to fit out early in 
March. Her ballast was to have been rear- 
ranged, and she was to have been otherwise 
slightly altered, with a view to improvement. 
Since then, however, Sir Richard Sutton appears 
to have changed his mind, and she is now offered 
for sale, so that it is more than probable she will 
not be found flying her “fighting flag” this 
year. The famous Zorza, which had proved 
by far the fastest and most weatherly boat of 
the yawl-rig, will spend the summer, dismantled, 
in a little mud-locked harbor, on the Essex 
coast, where she has been laid up during the 
winter. The Gadatea, after cutting such a sorry 
figure in the matches she contested last season, 
was supposed to have been over-sparred. It ap- 
pears, however, that, at the close of the season, 
it was discovered that her ballast was not so low, 
owing to defective casting, as her designer had 
intended it to be. It seems strange that such a 
mistake should not have been found out earlier, 
either by her designer or her erratic owner. The 
ballast has been recast, and she will be tried, 
with her old spars, up to the Royal Harwich 
Yacht Club matches, which will be held early in 
June, and then, if successful, she will be sent 
across the Atlantic, to fulfill her engagements in 
sailing for the Amerzca’s Cup. Quite a number 
of well-known yachts have been purchased 
by Americans, during the past few months, 
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amongst them being M/cranda, Cythera, Ulidia, 
and Shona, the twenty-ton cutter Clara having 
already made her appearance in American 
waters. M/cranda is one of the fastest schoon- 
ers ever built in England, and her contests with 
Dauntless, and other American vessels of this 
class, will be looked forward to with consider- 
able interest. While racing in England, the 
Miranda had the reputation of having, in Cap- 
tain Cranfield and his smart Colchester hands, 
one of the smartest crews afloat. The old 
schooner wants a heap of knowing, both as re- 
gards trim and sailing, to get the best out of 
her. 

The yawl Cythera, purchased by Mr. William 
Stewart, of Philadelphia, was built by Fife, of 
Fairlie, on the Clyde, in 1874. She was a good 
and fast craft in her day, but that day, so far 
as racing in first class company is concerned, 
has long gone by. The ten ton cutter V/édia 
was built three years ago, also by Fife, and 
proved very successful during her first season, 
but the U/erzne, designed by G. L. Watson, 
which was launched the following year, com- 
pletely outsailed her. Mr. Paddleford’s new 
purchase will, however, probably be found, when 
tried in American waters, to be considerably 
more than a match for the Madge. The five 
ton cutter, Shona, which goes to Boston, was 
one of the best of her class on the south coast 
of England. She is one of the “all lead and 
canvas ” type, and can be raced in any weather. 

There will be absolutely no racing in the 
forty ton “A” class. which only a few years 
past was so popular. Some matches will be 
contested by the “forties” in the “ex-racer” 
and “cruiser” classes, but these handicapped 
matches attract but little attention. A new 
twenty-ton racing cutter has been built by Fife 
during the winter, and three of the same class 
are now almost completed in the South of Eng- 
land. The five ton class appears to be going 
out of favor, but there will be plenty of sport 
amongst the three-tonners, as quite a number 
of these little ones have been built in Scotland 
and England, and will be ready for racing early 
in the season. The summer of 1886 bids fair 
to prove most remarkable, owing to exception- 

- ally large numbers of yachts, both racers and 
cruisers, which will not be fitted out. The 
cause, which is not far to seek, is directly at- 
tributable to general depression in trade, and 
the fact that returns from almost all descriptions 
of securities have been, and appear likely to 
remain for some time to come, so very unprofit- 
able. 

C.J. €. MeAlester. 


* 
* OK 
A WORD ON TENNIS COURTS. 


AS the season approaches when out of door 
life is considered more possible than in the 
months just passed—the varied crop of guide 
books, hints to players, and other suggestions 
applicable thereto—and the usual communica- 
tions regarding it, are offered to an indulgent 
public, to be by them instructed, annoyed, or 
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confused; and having all these conditions im- 
pressed on me, I venture, at the risk of surfeiting 
your readers, and of subjecting myself to some 
of these charges, to present my views on Tennis 
Courts. 

I leave to those better qualified the privilege 
of offering their suggestions as to play, rules, 
and other things applicable to the game of lawn 
tennis. I propose to attack the court alone, 
and though what I have to say may be not even 
novel, perhaps trite, 1 venture to trespass on 
your valuable space, and present some experi- 
ences, and make some suggestions as te courts. 

The popularity of this game is not nearly as 
great here as with our respectable “ elder 
cousins” across the seas. There are reasons for 
this which I will not now discuss; what my 
“word” will be is, upon what is possible here, 
and to offer one reason, at least, why the game 
is not of greater enjoyment with us, and this 
seems to me to be the want of a good court— 
good at all times. 

We all know the difficulty we have met with, 
after a heavy rain, or dew, on_ ill-shaven 
lawns—or on a dusty, sandy court. The day 
may be all that can be desired, but the oppor- 
tunity for play prevented, from some of the 
causes mentioned. Now, with a view to 
remedying some of the sources of obstruction 
to the game mentioned, I venture to describe 
a court which appears to me to obviate them, 
and make possible the play under conditions 
which otherwise would prevent such use. A 
game which is so acceptable to both sexes 
ought to present the best possibilities in all 
directions—given a good court, the other hin- 
drances are quite nominal. 

The tennis court which I propose to describe 
may not claim perfection in its structure, nor be 
always obtainable, but I believe it to be the best 
yet devised, and fulfills so many needs, that it 
may seriously be considered as quite available 
with ordinary effort. I briefly sketch the making 
of such a court, and premise that it was in an- 
other country where the experience of it gives 
me the assurance of urging its making and use 
here. 

During a considerable stay at Lausanne, 
Switzerland, the opportunity of playing upon 
such a court was afforded me, and a colony of 
about 4,000 English-speaking people made it 
possible to have a tennis club respectable 
in numbers, and of good players, and who nat- 
urally demanded the best conditions as to 
court and game. The court, or series of courts, 
eight in all, were made in the following way: A 
suitable piece of ground was selected, leveled off, 
or otherwise properly prepared—an excavation 
covering the limits of the court, made to the 
depth of a foot ; this excavation, half filled with 
broken stone, evenly rolled in, then entirely filled 
with a mortar pavement, similar to what is 
termed artificial stone, of which there are several 
sorts—though here, on account of the summer 
heat, an asphalt composition would not be desir- 
able. Before the mortar is put in the divisions 
of the court, exterior and interior, were marked 
out by ved ¢z/es about one inch in thickness, set 
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on end, and on a level with the surface of the 
pavement when dry, so as to offer no obstruction 
to the players. This pavement is left to “set” 
and harden, and when dry offers a smooth well- 
defined court surrounded by the outlying lawn. 
The nets are to be attached to galvanized posts, 
at either side of the court, and suspended from 
a galvanized wire, suitably fastened to the posts 
by a “turn buckle” permitting desired adjust- 
ment. The top of the net has sewn on it a 
piece of red flannel or cloth, doubled, about two 
inches wide—a great help to the eye. 

The advantages of such a court will be ap- 
parent; its permanency, dryness, firmness, and 
availability, in all weathers, will certainly com- 
mend it to those who have suffered the incon- 
veniences of wet lawns or dirty clearings. The 
passing shower will not prevent further play; 
the early morning or evening dew presenting no 
imconvenience, as to condition, nor the great 
annoyance of wet skirts to the other sex; even 
in winter a slight fall of snow is easily removed, 
and its bracing air rather excites the play, and 
makes the exercise most enjoyable. On sucha 
court, with the exception of the months of Jan- 
uary and February, this current year play has 
been possible almost every day, and a court 
which afforded a lively and exact play as inter- 
esting to spectators as to players. It might be 
thought that such a court would be slippery and 
tiresome to the feet; but with a proper India- 
rubber-soled shoe, these objections cannot be 
urged, and I am convinced that any one who 
has used this style of court will be content with 
no other where possible. 

The cost of such a court as I have described 
is not within my province; that problem can be 
settled very readily by others; I only claim its 
excellent conditions when made. 

To diverge from the subject a bit—I want to 
touch upon another point fairly applicable, and 
which interests all players, and that is, the un- 
reasonable, it seems to me, cost of implements 
and costumes here. In fact, it is a rather ex- 
pensive affair for persons of moderate income, 
or large family devoted to the game. For in- 
stance, in England a white flannel shirt costs 
$1.75 and $2.50; here, $3.50 and $5.00. Trou- 
sers, white flannel, there, $2.00 and $4.00; here, 
$5.00to $10.00. A “cheap” racquet here, $3.00; a 
usable one there, $1.00. ‘‘ Sets” in like proportion. 

I think that dealers in such articles make a 
great mistake in so arranging their prices as to 
deter purchasers, who otherwise would provide 
themselves with a suitable outfit; and to go a 
step in another direction, I do not think it un- 
reasonable to suggest to the managers of our 
summer hotels the propriety, and advantage, of 
making such a court, for the delectation of their 
guests. I am quite sure that it would add to 
the attractions of the place, and probably pro- 
long their stay, if such conveniences were af- 
forded players. In other countries, some effort 
is made to provide for the guests’ pleasures and 
tastes; and where English-speaking people fre- 
quent, you will find the tennis-court play no un- 
important part; in fact, I have seen billiard- 
tables and bowling-alleys placed at guests’ dis- 
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position, and not made a source of annoyance 
by their outrageous charges for use, as we find 
here. And it may be a curious circumstance to 
note that—as a means of attraction and diver- 
sion—I have seen a very decent court, at an 
elevation of seven thousand feet, on the Riffel 
Alp, in Switzerland. This was the highest 
court, 1 believe, in the world, before which, or 
on which, practice was had. 

If I have added anything which will induce 
greater interest in the game, through some sug- 
gestions for a better court, my labor will be 
amply repaid by seeing them adopted. 

Le SARS fe 

P. S.—Since writing the above, the following 
appears in correspondence to one of the evening 
papers : 

“The tennis courts at the Yale Field are to 
be put in condition soon. Six new courts are 
to be built on the grounds this spring.” 

A permanent court would render this renova- 
tion unnecessary.—Varch 25, 1886. 

-* 
ATHLETICS, 

THINKING that the remarkable doings of Mr. 
Frank Staehr with the dumb-bells might interest 
the Outing Club, the following short account is 
sent: 

Mr Staehr is a member of the Vienna Ama- 
teur Athletic Club, is about twenty-seven years of 
age, and although quite fat, is superbly built. His 
latest achievements on which he bases his claim 
of champion will be found duly recorded in the 
Monthly Record. His feats are so far ahead of 
our own and the English records that they have 
created a great interest among all athletes. He 
has expressed his desire, in the true amateur 
spirit, to advance the records to the highest 
point of excellence, and although his prodigious 
performances seem to leave little room for im- 
provement, yet we can easily imagine that he 
has not yet reached the limit of his powers, as 
all the records were made in a single day. The 
power required to lift the 210-pound bell with 
the right arm is so great that the performance 
seems fabulous, but all these records are vouched 
for by persons whose word is unimpeachable 
and were witnessed by over thirty athletes, in 
whose presence the bells were weighed. 

From his early youth he exhibited great mus- 
cular development, and his business of butcher 
is well calculated to encourage its growth. He 
broke one record, and established two new ones 
on the same evening. We have the assurance 
that the feats were performed honestly and fairly, 
and that there was no jugglery. From his 
fourteenth year he has been champion at the 
Austrian game of “ finger-pulling,”” where the 
contestants sit on opposite sides of a table, and, 
hooking the middle finger with the same finger 
of their opponent, endeavor to pull each other 
across the table, which, if done, the man 
“pulled” is defeated. It is a national game 
and very popular, requiring a nice judgment 
and quick action, but most of all great strength, 
although the victory is not always to the strong- 
est man. Cs ae 
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Athletics in the Pennsylvania University have, 
this season, taken a decided step in advance. In 
fact an increasing interest in athletic sports has 
been shown in the university, and especially 
have the students in the college athletic arena 
advanced in foot-ball and base-ball. 

Pennsylvania’s supremacy among the colleges 
in cricket is well known; this is a natural result 
of the location of the college in Philadelphia, 
where cricket is the popular game. : 

In foot-ball a very good showing was made a 
year ago last fall, and it is probable that im- 
provement will be made in this direction, as a 
regular trainer and coach has lately been pro- 
cured for the eleven. 

Boating matters are having a great boom at 
present, owing to the determination of the col- 
lege to row its annual class race in eights in- 
stead of fours. Ellis Ward, the well-known 
oarsman, is in charge of the crews, and coaches 
them in turn every afternoon. The Schuylkill 
River offers facilities for boating such as very few 
colleges possess. 

The old assembly room of the university has 
been converted into a roomy and well-equipped 
gymnasium. Frank Dole is in charge of this, 
and his instruction and supervision is doing 
much for the athletic men. Next year, regular 
gymnasium work will be prescribed by the college, 
and much curiosity is felt to know the outcome 
of this innovation. The present gymnasium, 
though good, is merely temporary, as a plan is 
on foot to build a new and expehsive one. 

The attempt on the part of the university to 
gain admission to the Intercollegiate Base-ball 
League, this year, is an earnest of their confidence 
and ambition in this line, and from all appear- 
ances so far it looks as though they were not 
to be disappointed in their nine. 

At the new athletic ground is a well-turfed 
diamond, and behind it a comfortable, covered 
grand-stand. The quarter-mile track surround- 
ing the field has been put into excellent condi- 
tion, and the athletes exercise on it daily under 
the direction of their trainer, Pennell. They 
have three first-class men, Page in the high 
jump, Faines in the mile run, and Kohler in the 
bicycle race. Several other candidates are 
_ promising well, and some of the most sanguine 
spirits think that Pennsylvania’s chances for the 
Intercollegiate Cup, this year, are fair, to say the 
least. 

* 

THE Yale News makes special editorial com- 
ment of the fact that ‘ most, if not all, of the 
Townsend oration men, this year, have been 
prominent in college athletics has doubtless 
been generally noticed. That the captain of 
the eleven, the captain of the nine, two.others 
who have had places in the class boat, one who 
played in his class nine, and still another who is 
agood general athlete, should comprise the six 
successful men in this literary honor, the most 
prized of any in the course, need not necessarily 
be surprising. However, if a similar group of 
men had been dropped for low standing at the 
end of last term, newspapers throughout the 
country would have been quick to comment on 
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the demoralizing effects of college athletics. It 
is by no means exceptional that the best athletes 
are the best scholars, but it is rare that they se- 
cure a monopoly of literary honors, and this fact 
in the present case is noticeable and signifi- 
cant.” 

* 

THE Tioga Athletic Association, of Phila- 
delphia, is the outcome of the Tioga Base- 
ball Club, the latter of which was organized in 
1883, the aim and object of the original club, 
the cultivation and practice of base-ball, exclu- 
sively. In ’85 the association was incorporated 
under the title it now bears, and with enlarged 
grounds and an increasing membership, lawn 
tennis, croquet, foot-ball, and cricket, were in- 
dulged in successfully. The present member- 
ship numbers one hundred and fifty. It is ex- 
pected, that by the first of July, it will exceed 
three hundred. The affairs of the association 
are in charge of a board of managers, consist- 
ing of the officers and twelve directors. An 
auxiliary to the association was formed in April, 
in which the ladies of the club are members, 
Mrs. E, Van Deusen and Mrs. G. Ogden being 
the prime movers. We are indebted to secre- 
tary C. D. Nardi for the list of members of the 
Tioga Athletic Club appended: president, 
Harry L. Neall; vice-president, John R. White; 
treasurer, Jefferson H. Clark; assistant treas- 
urer, William P. Cropper; manager, H. F. 
Burkhardt ; secretary, Charles D. Nardi, Direc- 
tors; J. Clark Miller, A. E. Hallowell, Hiram A. 
Miller, G. Ed. Painter, Charles Buob, R. G. 
Jones, A. T. Miller, T. A. Megargee, Gid. T. 
Clark, Dr. Edwin Van Deusen, C. B. Stern, J. 
C. Duncan. The club was incorporated in 
1885. 

Pan 

WALLACE A. BARTLETT sends us the fol- 
lowing interesting archery note from Washing- 
ton: In 1878, Colonel John T. Pickett (one of 
nature’s noblemen, now gone over to the silent 
majority) was making a pastime of long-bow 
shooting, and with his son, then a lad just out 
of school, and two or three other boys in their 
teens, would take long tramps up the Potomac, 
or across the Virginia hills, shooting an arrow 
occasionally at a stray rabbit or blackbird, and 
shooting a great deal as “rovers.” In these 
excursions the colonel made a great collection of 
some thousands of Indian arrow-heads, of flint 
or jaspar, and many spear-heads, axes, and bits 
of pottery left by the aborigines, with which 
this region much abounds. 

It somehow happened that the colonel called my 
attention, as “the gun man of the Patent Office,” 
to the long-bow, as an instrument affording 
greater pastime than the rifle. I well remember 
the contempt with which I looked upon a springy 
stick, and compared it with a somewhat more 
noisy shooting-stick I had carried in 1862 and 
later, but the colonel at last persuaded me to 
try, and in a fortnight, although I couldn’t put an 
arrow into a four-foot target at thirty yards, I 
had it in me to become an archer. 

When I became archery-mad I straightway 
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bit others, and so, for a year or two, some half 
dozen of the examiners or clerks in the Patent 
Office would meet at my house, or at Analostan 
Island, in the Potomac, about once a month or 
so, and “shoot a few” at the target. Once we 
chartered a beer garden for a shooting ground, 
but at that point my wife “kicked,” and, as Jack 
Pickett said, ‘‘that settled it.” We had to select 
some place where we were not so likely to col- 
lide with schooners. 

In the Spring of 1881, we felt venturesome 
enough to form a club. At a meeting at my 
house, early in April, the following fourteen 
names were enrolled; John T. Pickett, Jack 
Pickett, Jesse Whitaker, Andrew Johnson, L. 
W. Maxson, F. O. Marsh, Arthur Harrison, F. 
B. Brock, W. A. Bartlett, Mrs. Z. D. Butcher, 
Mrs. W. A. Bartlett, Miss Alma Hogue, Miss 
Bertha Freeland, and Miss AdaConn. Colonel 
Pickett was chosen president, and we resolved 
to meet every Saturday from April to Novem- 
ber. 

Since that time, unless the weather was very 
inclement, there has not been a Saturday in the 
shooting season without a meeting of the “ Po- 
tomac Archers.” 

The club rapidly increased in numbers to 
about thirty, and has kept a membership of 
twenty to thirty active, and a dozen or so hon- 
orary ever since. 

There have been many changes. Many of 
our members are in the departments. Some 
have gone West. Very many, alas, have married. 
Strange to say, however, not all the married 
ones have deserted us, and we look for a sharp 
contest for the championship this season be- 
tween two of the ladies who signed the consti- 
tution with different names from those they now 
bear. The ladies are now slightly in the major- 
ity, but not enough to hurt. 

L. W. Maxson, now president of the club, and, 
with possibly two or three exceptions, the best 
archer in America, can give you more of the 
history of the club for the last two or three years 
than I can. If he can’t remember he will draw 
on his imagination, which, as a Sunday-school 
teacher, he is privileged to do. I have made him 
promise to send you a screed of some kind. 


a 
* * 


BASE-BALL. 


THE league championship campaign of 1886 
was opened on April 29, when the patrons of the 
game in New York, Washington, and St. Louis 
were treated to three genuine surprise parties, 
which opened their eyes to the fact that consid- 
erable miscalculation had been made in estimat- 
ing the relative strength of six of the league 
club teams, on the basis of the work they did 
during the spring exhibition series of games 
with American Association, Eastern League, 
and Southern League club teams as their oppo- 
nents. For instance, the New York league team 
went through their April exhibition contests 
without sustaining a single defeat, while the 
Boston team lost trophies at Baltimore and 
Newark; and yet, when the two teams met in 
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the championship arena, for the first time this 
season, the Boston nine astonished the New 
Yorkers by giving them a heap of trouble to win 
a game from them, after an eleven innings’ con- 
test, by the close figures of 5 to 4. Again, in 
Washington, the telegraphic announcement that 
the strong visiting team of the Philadelphia club 
had been whipped by the newly-organized 
league team of Washington, by 6 to 3, was a 
decided surprise to the friends of the “ Phillies ;” 
while the victory of the Detroit team in St. 
Louis, the same day, was quite a stunning re- 
sult for the local patrons of the game, the latter 
having regarded the St. Louis leaguers as the 
coming champions of ’86, while the local opinion 
in regard to the Detroits was to the effect that 
the team containing the “ big four” were over- 
rated. These unexpected.results are, however, 
a part and parcel of the national game, and they 
strikingly illustrate one of its most attractive 
features, and that is its attendant uncertainty. 
It is this which gives a charm to the game 
and makes it the favorite sport it is with the 
general public. Played as the game now is in 
the professional arena, under laws insuring the 
integrity of the work done on the diamond field, 
it is no wonder that the contests of the clubs of 
the leading leagues are patronized by thousands, 
and that, too, of the best class of the public. 
Never has this fact been made more prominent 
than it was on April 29, at the Polo Grounds, in 
this city, when the most numerous, orderly, and 
respectable assemblage ever gathered on a 
metropolitan ball-ground, crowded the New 
York club’s field to the number of nearly 12,000 
people, the turnstile count largely exceeding 
11,000. What with the Seventh Regiment's 
band, the gallery of the grand-stand filled with 
ladies, ard the diamond field surrounded by 
thousands of people, with an outside cordon of 
hundreds of carriages, the scene presented was 
one to be remembered, if only as showing to 
what a high position professional ball playing has 
reached under the auspices of the National 
League. 
BICYCLING. 

THE Monthly Cycling Gazette says: “A 
protest has been uttered—and that none too 
soon — against the Zersonal abuse that claims to 
rank as journalism—abuse which sullies the 
pages of nearly every paper that professes to 
cater for the sport. ‘The editors themselves are 
primarily to blame, for, if they abstain from per- 
sonalities, and rigidly suppress the same in the 
contributions of their district correspondents, a 
better state of affairs might be brought about 
with little effort. There are not wanting signs 
that a reaction—which we fervently hope will 
prove a lasting one —has already set in. ‘A 
man’s greatest foes are those of his own house- 
hold,’ and unless a change for the better should 
take place, the truth of the proverb will surely 
be exemplified, as newspaper proprietors will 
find to their cost.” 

THE bicentennial committee of Albany, N. Y., 
have already commenced their preparations for 
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the management of the races of the National 
Association, and the care of the large number 
of oarsmen expected. Contracts have beer 
made with the Troy and Albany Steamboat 
Company, and with Manager Hickey, of Pleasure 
Island, between whom and the local committee 
the best feeling exists, and the most thorough 
co-operation is assured. A plan of a temporary 
boat-house, 150 feet long, with dressing-rooms, 
runways, and commodious floats, has been pre- 
pared by Architect J. B. Halcott, who, with 
commendable public spirit, refuses to accept 
compensation for his services. This building 
will be erected on the island, near the pavilion, 
and promises to be the most convenient and 
spacious structure of the kind ever built. The 
general committee will appoint sub-committees 
to engage boarding places for the visiting oars- 
men, to assign the several crews to their quar- 
ters, to take charge of the reception of the men 
upon their arrival, to survey and lay the course 
out, to engage suitable tugs, and to act in con- 
junction with the association’s regatta committee 
in deciding upon suitable designs for the prizes. 


Pa 

FROM an ably written article on the “ Evolu- 
tion of the Bicycle,” in the Chécago Standard, 
of April 29, we glean the following interesting 
statistics: “L. W. Conklin, of Spalding Bro- 
thers, of Chicago, estimates that there are now 
175,000 bicycle riders in Great Britain, and over 
50,000 on the continent of Europe. Thelargest 
bicycle organization is the International Cycling 
Touring Club, of England, which, founded in 
1878, now numbers 23,000 members. Bicycling 
history in the United States began in 1877, and 
now, less than ten years since the League of 
American Wheelmen organized, in 1880, num- 
bers 7,500 members in forty-three States and 
Territories. The racing records show that a mile 
has been done on a bicycle in two minutes and 
thirty-five seconds ; twenty miles in forty-eight 
minutes and twenty seconds, and 100 miles 
in five hours and fifty minutes, and 260 
miles, on the road, in twenty-four hours. On a 
good road a bicycle rider can cover a given dis- 
tance in one-third the time, and with one-sixth 
less exertion than he can by walking. 


* 
* % 


FISHING. 

At the Fisheries Society meeting in Chicago, 
last April, Mr. Fairbank gave his experience in 
attempting to stock small lakes with the white- 
fish of the large lakes. Lake Geneva, Wis., 
was aspot chosen by him, some years ago, and, 
after consultation with Mr. Seth Green, 500,000 
healthy whitefish were planted there each spring 
for several years, the total cost of the experi- 
ments reaching $10,000 to $12,000. This was 
several years ago. Not a single whitefish has 
ever been found in Lake Geneva since. The 
failure of the experiments Mr. Fairbank at- 
tributed to the absence of nutrition in the water 
sufficient for the young fish. Mr. Booth spoke 
of the rapid extinction of the whitefish of Lake 
Michigan, and said that many of those present 
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would live to see the whitefish of the lakes as 
scarce as brook-trout. Thirty-five years ago 
men could go to one spot on the coast south 
and catch all the whitefish needed for Chicago 
consumption. Now four steam-tugs combined 
do not catch as many whitefish as a single sail- 
boat did twenty years ago. 
ae 
SHOOTING. 

QuItEachange of base has been made by 
the Brooklyn Gun Club, an institution organized 
solely for pigeon shooting in 1872. It was twice 
reorganized within the first decade of its exist- 
ence, and it is now for the first time in a posi- 
tion to insure its permanent establishment as 
one of the most noted sporting clubs of Long 
Island. In 1885 it was incorporated under the 
State laws with the following Board of Officers : 
president, H. T. Aten, M.D.; vice-president, 
John L. Hill; treasurer, G. C. Monroe ; secre, 
tary, John E. McEwan; executive committee. 
Gustave Walter, James M. Bloomfield and P. J. 
McDermott. Over a year ago the club aban- 
doned its character of trap-shooting and _be- 
came a field-shooting association, locating its 
headquarters at G. Herbert Newton’s, at Smith- 
town, forty miles from New York, on the Long 
Island Raiiroad. Three thousand acres were first 
procured, and the ground at the disposal of the 
sportsmen has since been increased to nearly 
seventy-five hundred acres. The grounds are 
preserved and posted, and are yearly stocked in 
the spring of the year with large numbers of 
quail. Birds from various parts of the country 
have been tried, including those from the Caro- 
linas and Tennessee. Whenliberated, the birds 
are fed for a time, and they usually make them- 
selves thoroughly at home and breed. During 
the winter they are fed, constantly, which pre- 
vents them from scattering. The club has re- 
cently enlarged its sporting facilities by leasing 
two large trout ponds in the neighborhood, 
which, having been preserved for a number of 
years, afford excellent fishing. These ponds 
were stocked this year with three thousand trout, 
weighing from a quarter of a pound upwards. 
An immense quantity of “fry” also was pro- 
cured from the State fisheries. The club holds 
its business meetings at “The Bank,” the 
headquarters of the leading Long Island club 
sportsmen, located on the corner of Hanover 
place and Fulton avenue, Brooklyn. It leases a 
number of rooms in the house of G. H. Newton, 
at Smithtown, for the accommodation of fishing 
and hunting parties. 

According to the constitution, the duration of 
the club is for the term of twenty years, and the 
membership is limited to forty. It hasa full 
complement of members, and a goodly number 
of applicants are on the waiting list. The 
privileges of the club, however, may and often 
are extended to any parties approved of by the 
Board of Officers for one year, while members 
can also invite their friends to shoot and fish 
under certain conditions, 

No member is permitted to kill more than 
twenty-five birds, quail and partridge, both 
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counting, any week during the season, neither 
can they shoot nor hunt more than four days 
in the week. The number who can shoot on 
the same day is limited to eight, and when more 
are on the grounds the privilege is decided by 
lot. Birds killed by any friends present are 
scored against the introducing member, while 
birds killed by the guides are also so scored. 

The privilege of fishing is limited to three 
days in any week, and no member can hook 
more than thirty trout in one day, or sixty dur- 
ing the week. Trout of less than six inches in 
length must be returned to the waters, and if 
they die they are scored against the member. 
Active members are also permitted to take 
friends on their fishing excursions. 

The fishing season lasts from April 1 to Sep- 
tember 1, and the hunting season from Novem- 
ber 1 to January 1. The country is admirably 
located for the sport, and is altogether a charm- 
ing place, being undulating in character and 
well wooded. 

The fishing thus far has been excellent. The 
members did not wait any longer than the first 
day of the season to enjoy their favorite pastime. 
And on the opening day A. Eddy, Samuel F. 
Prentiss, John V. Lamarche, W. Hoey and son, 
Charles T. Dotter, James M. Bloomfield, and 
George M. Hard all “cast the fly,” not one of 
whom failed to reach the limit. Mr. Hard, who 
is the presidentof the Chatham National Bank, 
really opened the season, as he was on hand 
bright and early on Thursday, April 1, ready to 
“wet his line,” and reached the limit before 
noon, while W. Hoey, of the Adams Express 
Company, and Lawyer Prentiss were not far 
behind. 

The club believes it has the best institution in 
these parts, it being the only association which 
combine the dual features of gunning and fish- 
ing, and so admirable are the grounds that the 
members enjoy excellent sport. 


* 
* 


IN the East, where many persons look upon 
the great number of aquatic birds displayed on 
the game dealers’ stalls in the markets, as a cor- 
rect index of the season’s large crop of game, 
this year’s dangling bunches of wild-fowl and 
snipe would have been most misleading. In 
many instances, the strings of geese contained 
the same old honkers, whose trumpet tones have 
not disturbed the peace and quiet of the zones 
for at least a dozen years. The same with ducks 
and snipe, many of whom have been hidden 
away in the mysterious crypt in some gigantic 
refrigerating vault. The fact is, that there was 
really no good duck or snipe shooting either 
East or West this spring. 


* * 

On the vast marshes of Missouri, Illinois 
and Indiana, and along the course of the IIli- 
nois River, where fine spring duck shooting is 
always anticipated and universally enjoyed, the 
sport was of the most meagre description. 
There was no flight, although the market gun- 
ners waited patiently for it until long after the 
warm weather indicated that the migrants had 
slipped by unseen and unshot at. There are 
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some that say that at last the fowl have deter- 
mined to give the shooting grounds, in temper- 
‘ate climates, a wide berth in the future. Cer- 
tain it is, their reception has been a very warm 
one at these half-way houses, between North 
and South and return, and the birds may have 
learned to skip these places, or travel in new lines 
of flight. There may be something in the latter 
suggestion, for there is a great amount of drain- 
age going on at present in the States above- 
named, and vast tracks of submerged marsh 
lands are being reclaimed. From these sections 
the glory of good shooting has forever departed ; 
for to them the fowl will never return. 


* OK 

ON all sides the scarcity of ducks, this spring, 
is being commented upon. “I never saw so 
light a flight of duck as this season,” said a well- 
known Chicago provision dealer to me, “ although 
April has well advanced, there are few coming 
to market. Just think of it, I have only seen 
two wood ducks. I hope the scarcity of birds is 
the result of the efforts of the sporting papers 
to abolish spring shooting. If so, the shortage 
in the supply will be compensated by extra 
quantity next fall.” From what I saw during 
my visit to three of the best duck and snipe 
grounds of the West, this season, I should judge, 
the reason that there was a scarcity of fresh- 
killed birds in market was due to the fact that 
the birds refused to come and be killed, rather 
than from a disposition on the part of the shoot- 
ing men to wait for the autumn flights. Never 
before have I seen so many shooting men drift- 
ing about in the West. Like myself, unsuccess- 
ful on one ground, they hied on to another and 
another, only in the end to find but poor shoot- 
ing everywhere. There was an unseasonable 
spell of warm weather, early in March, which 
brought on a small flight of snipe. It lasted 
ona few days, but during that time the best 
shooting was had. A friend of mine, who lives 
on Wolf Hill Prairie, killed forty snipe one after- 
noon. The birds were very wild, and although 
he is a most accomplished shot, he used over 
seventy cartridges to achieve that result. Sev- 
eral years ago, the same gentleman killed 304 
birds in one day on Allison Prairie, Illinois, un- 
der the following circumstances: There were 
thousands of birds on the ground, but the day 
was bitterly cold. About ten o’clock it started 
to snow very hard. This concentrated the birds 
in a long, narrow slough. They came to this 
harbor from every direction. The shooter stood 
on the windward side of the slough, and killed 
most of the birds as they flew past him up and 
down the slough, looking for a favorable place 
to alight. This year, in anticipation of the 
spring shooting, he had burned the grass off of 
over 700 acres of as good snipe ground as there 
is in the world. I never saw ground in better 
condition, but although there were more or less 
shooting on it, there were no big bags made 
there this season. Only once was there a taste 
of good shooting, and that was on April Io, 
when rain sprinkled in the afternoon. Then 
about 500 snipe dropped on to the range, but as 
they were in whisks and as wild as hawks, only 
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thirty-one were shot. Of these, twenty-four 
were females, all of which were filled with well- 
matured eggs. Strange to say, that out of all 
the birds I had examined—some 150 in all— 
80 per cent. were females, and in every instance 
they contained eggs. There was snow on 
the ground from the ist to the 7th of April, and 
these birds were shot between the last-named 
date and the 2oth of the month, in very hot 
weather, during which time only southerly 
winds prevailed. Admitting that only 50 per 
cent. of the females killed would have reached 
their breeding grounds and nested, and each bird 
hatched out its complement of four eggs, it is 
seen that 260 young birds were saved the 
trouble of eluding the breech-loaders of the 
land next autumn. 

* 

* 

ALTHOUGH game is rapidly becoming scarce 
in the West, its wanton destruction continues. 
I came across an appalling instance this year. 
On reaching the ground I received an invitation 
from a local shot, to visit him for a couple of 
days’ shooting. We shot the first day together, 
and on leaving the marsh, he asked me if | 
cared for his birds. On my replying “no,” he de- 
liberately emptied his pockets on the ground, 
which contained twenty-eight snipe, two king 
rail and a dove. He said that his family would 
not bother to cook the birds, and he had no use 
for them. He had kept a tally of what he had 
shot this season, and it turned out he had killed 
ever 300 English snipe, all of which had been 
thrown away within a few hours after having 
been shot. This, I regret to say, is only one of 
the many instances of how birds are killed, 
merely for the fun of shooting, by persons who 
have within the past few years learned to handle 
a gun; and before these people can be inocu- 
lated with the proper sportsmanlike feeling, the 
game will have been almost exterminated. 

I ass 
ee 

Mr. CHAMBERLIN, in The Trap and Trig- 
ger, says: “‘Dogs for field trials, like trotters 
for the track, are destined to be trained and 
used for field trials alone, just as crack trotters 
are used exclusively for the track,’ said Mr. 
* Shelly Hudson, of Covington, Ky., to the writer. 
Mr. Hudson’s opportunities for observation of 
field trials have been large. His experience is 
that the speed to which a field trial dog is 
brought is too great for the practical sportsman 
who always hunts birds afoot. Therefore he 
thinks that the sportsman that keeps dogs to 
win in the field will find it convenient to keep 
another class of dogs to do his hunting, just as 
the owner of Jay-Eye-See would use some other 
animal for practical every-day driving.” 

F * 
* 

AN exchange says: ‘Queen Victoria has set 
her face against the slaughter of the innocents. 
She has deprecated the use of birds for orna- 
ments of dress. It is estimated that ten mil- 
lions of feathered songsters were sacrificed last 
year on the altar of fashion, and for this work 
of extermination women are responsible. Eng- 
land’s queen has spoken out from her true wom- 
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an’s heart against this wickedness; and in 
America the Audubon Society has been organ- 
ized, with headquarters at 4o Park Row, New 
York, to stop this needless shedding of innocent 
blood.” 
* 
THE TURF. 

A TURF Statistician states that in 1885 there 
were run in America 1,934 flat races, 441 heat 
races, and 195 steeple-chases and hurdle races, 
or in all a total of 2,640 events of all kinds. This 
includes six novelty races at 1 mile, fourteen at 
1% miles, and one at 2 miles. There were 
also match races as follows: One ata Y of a 
mile, four at 114 miles, one at 3¢ of a mile, one 
at 7%, one at 600 yards, one at % mile heats, 
and one steeple-chase match. The total number 
of races at 34 of a mile was 442, and at a mile 
349, while there were only twenty-four at two 
miles, and two at three miles. In 1885, the 
large amount of $973,013.50, or nearly $1,000,000, 
was given as purses and added stake money by 
the different jockey clubs in this country. This 
sum represents the total of hard cash given, and, 
according to Mr. Goodwin’s statistics, forty-one 
purses were unobtainable, and there were the 
same number of cups and plates. The results 
of the season of 1885 also show that there is a 
disposition to do away with small purses, as is 
shown in the fact that there were fourteen in- 
creases in $600 purses, twenty in the $1,000 
purses, five at $1,500, four at $2,000, two at 

2,500, and one at $5,000. 
Ok 
YACHTING. 

Land and Water, in its editorial comments 
on the Oxford and Cambridge race, says: 
“There can be no two opinions that the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat race of 1886 must take 
rank as the very best contest in eights ever de- 
cided over the Putney to Mortlake course be- 
tween the two universities, notwithstanding that 
the records of the struggle give a dead heat in 
1877, a half-length victory in 1867, and the same 
distance between the two crews at the finish in 
1856. All these three close finishes, however, 
cannot be compared with the exciting nature of 
the concluding half-mile of the race on Saturday 
last. One mile from the finish it was any odds 
on the losers; indeed, many telegrams were sent 
off from Barnes, and by good judges, too, giving 
the result as a win for Oxford. This alone 
proves the exciting and totally unprecedented 
nature of the struggle from that point to the 
winning post.” 


* * 

WASSERSPORT of March 26, has an excellent 
picture of the British racing cutter “Zara.” 
The same boat figures in Mr. McAlester’s arti- 
cle on British yachting. May OUTING, curiously 
enough, has an artistic coincidence. The peri- 
odicals containing these cuts crossed each other 
on the Atlantic, owing to the fact that our En- 
glish edition of 5,000 copies has to start early in 
order to be ready for publication simultaneously 
on both continents. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THE Postal Photographic Club still continues 
to do most excellent work in the circulation of 
albums of the work of its members. It has just 
issued a revised schedule of rules for the govern- 
ment of its members, in which we notice many 
changes, and more than we can repeatin this 
place. Those of our readers who are interested 
in this organization should communicate with 
Mr. French, the secretary, Aurora, Cayuga 
Co., N. Y. The subjects of the albums for 
the club year are as follows : — J/anuary— 
Water views: 1. In Motion; 2. Reflections. 
February—Genre Groups; Animals. JZarch 
—Winter Scenery. Afrz/—Interiors ; Flowers. 
May — Grotesquerie. June — Statuary; Archi- 
tecture ; Copies of Pictures. _/#/y—Instantane- 
ous, other than water: 1. Drop Shutter; 2. Ex- 
treme Rapidity. August— Trees; Out-door 
Groups. September — Christmas Cards. Oc- 
tober — Clouds; Water views; Landscape, 
with Animals. Movember—Composition Pict- 
ure. Subject: 1. The Musician; 2. Solid Com- 
fort. December—Interiors, or Out-door Views 
of Trades or Occupations. December 25—Por- 
traits (professional) of Club; Prize Pictures of 
Year. 

For the tourist photographer it is very desir- 
able to have photographic apparatus of the 
lightest description, and the introducing of pa- 
per for negatives is a step in this direction. It 
is now possible to carry the paper for twenty- 
four negatives, which will weigh only one-fifth as 
much as one dozen glass plates. More recently 
we note an effort that is being iaade to introduce 
very thin glass for taking small negatives, like 
those used in the bicycle camera. The glass for 
this purpose is only one-fortieth of an inch thick, 
and one dozen such dry plates have a thickness 
of three-eighths of an inch. Should these thin 


plates prove successful they will be a great boon 
to those who use small cameras on the bicycle 
or the Detective Camera. 

Arrangements are now being made for a tri- 
ennial exhibition of pictures from the photo- 
graphic societies of New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston. 


These exhibitions are to take place in 





each of the above cities every three years, and 
are to be the combined efforts of all. This is a 
most interesting scheme and promises to be a 
great success. The result will be that the pub- 
lic will become more interested in the art work 
of photography, and indirectly it will be bene- 
ficial to professional photographers, who (if they 
are wise) can take note of work in which time 
and trouble are sacrificed to attain artistic re- 
sults. When the public generally are educated 
to fine photographic work, there will be no 
lack of remuneration to those who desire to 
supply the demand for artistic photographic 
pictures where skill and fine feeling are com- 
bined to produce the results. 


* 
* * 


DECORATION Day is getting to be the formal 
opening day of the canoeing season. It is the 
first holiday after the ice has melted. The 
canoes are all in commission then, and the club 
houses, repainted and repaired, are ready for 
the season’s wear and tear. To celebrate it 
properly the clubs get up a cruise, or meet, or 
regatta, and if they have near neighbors they 
generally arrange to combine forces. For sev- 
eral years the clubs all along the Hudson River 
have had a common meeting ground for a 
Decoration Day meet. The 1884 meet at 
Newburgh was very prettily written up and illus- 
trated in OUTING for December, 1884. On 
the Connecticut, the Hartford and Springfield 
clubs combine and _ invite all canoeists in their 
vicinity to join them in a three days’ camp. The 
Canadians have caught the idea, and last year 
met at Deseronto. There is a charm about this 
first outing that has allured many a busy man 
from his desk. The meet is on a small scale 
compared with that held by the association in 
August, but everybody knows every one else, 
and the best of fellowship exists. To get away 
from work and worry, out into the open air and 
on the water for two or three days’ of camp 
life and roughing it, is a great relief just at the 
beginning of hot weather. 

The canoe exhibition, given by the canoe 
clubs of New York and vicinity, on April 23 
and 25, at the Harvard Rooms, proved a success 
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as an experiment. The men getting it up got 
the idea that their friends perhaps might like to 
see what manner of craft a canoe is, and how 
it is built and used. Professor Fowler, the com- 
modore of the Knickerbocker Canoe Club, 
kindly loaned the use of his large school room 
for the purpose, and such a collection of canoes, 
from the Indian’s birch to a modern racing 
canoe under sail, paddles, fittings, photographs, 
drawings, flags, prize cups, sails, etc., as was 
got together, surprised even the men who pro- 
posed the scheme. An exhibition of this kind 
has never been attempted before, as it seemed 
almost impracticable to get the canoes from 
their various berths near the water to the top 
floor of a building almost in the heart of a great 
city. It was done, however, and the interest 
manifested by the hundreds of visitors during 
the two afternoons and evenings that were de- 
voted to it, amply repaid the promotors of the 
scheme. Fifteen canoes, all differing in con- 
struction, model, or rig, were on the floor, each 
one complete in itself, and illustrating the pur- 
pose for which it was made by its position, rig, 
or contents. A number of original drawings, 
from which cuts have been made for OUTING, 
decorated a cosy corner with canoe pictures. 
* 
* 

THE United States National Lacrosse Associ- 
ation held its annual convention in the Astor 
House, New York, April 24. There were al- 
most as many clubs represented as there are 
syllables in the name of the association. No 
material change was made in the rules. The 
retiring secretary made a report which showed 
a very great increase in the number of clubs and 
in the interest in the game throughout the 
country. The retirement of J. R. Flannery as 
secretary was greatly regretted, but pressure of 
business obliged him to resign the position. 
Mr. Flannery has been secretary and a most 
able one for seven years. A committee was 
appointed to prepare a proper testimonial for 
him. 

‘The Oelrich Cup tournament has been ar- 
ranged to be played in the new base-ball grounds 

_ at Staten Island, on June 5, and it will be the 
lacrosse event of the season. It will probably 
last all day, and indications at the convention 
were, that eight, ten, or even twelve clubs may 
compete. 

The officers elected were as follows: presi- 
dent, Erastus Wiman; vice-presidents, G. L. 
Boardman, James Fraser, J. A. McGee; secre- 
tary-treasurer, J. A. Hodge, Jr.; executive com- 
mittee, C. H. Roberts, H. G. Penniman, A. A. 
Gardner, L. W. Lane, Dr. MacDonald, J. R. 
Flannery, honorary member of council. 

A new method of opening a game was pro- 
posed to the clubs for their consideration, We 
shall have more to say concerning it at a future 
time. 

Two teams of Indians are to visit New York 
sometime in June. 

Phat 

March and wood- 


DURING April, nesting 
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cock were served up at Washington restaurants 
at the rate of twenty-five birds daily. This is 
discreditable to the officials employed to enforce 
the game laws of the District of Columbia. An 
exchange very pertinently says: “It is a shame 
that the seat of the United States Government 
should be the scene of such an abomination as 
eating breeding woodcock. The sportsmen of 
the District of Columbia are entitled to some 
consideration at the hands of Congress, and a 
suitable game law ought to be introduced and 
passed without delay.” 

* 

* % 

By fits and starts, during the last fifteen years, 
the subject of spring shooting has been under 
discussion by the shooting community. As this 
game-depleting custom has been roundly de- 
nounced on all sides, one would naturally sup- 
pose that at least in half the States in the Union 
laws would have been passed to prohibit the 
killing of the migratory fowl and waders just 
prior to their breeding season, and when the 
females are filled with eggs, but for all that, all 
the remonstrances and denunciations have had 
no more effect than an April shower on a dipper’s 
back. 

* 
* % 
THE TURF — OPENING 
SEASON. 

Hab Mr. Boucicault’s play, “ The Jilt, been 
produced in New York ten years ago, its racing 
and turf idioms would have scarcely been un- 
derstood by a majority of the men, let alone the 
women. Now it is safe to say, to a majority of 
the men the terms used are familiar, while fully 
one-half of the women need no dictionary to ex- 
plain them. In other words, for the last few 
years “racing” has amounted almost to a craze, 
of which the executive committees of the several 
clubs have taken full advantage this year, and 
announce programmes, some of which in point 
of added money alone promise a total larger 
than the grand total raced for in the United 
States fifteen or twenty years ago. As far as 
New York (or rather the Metropolitan district 
of New York, which should include Brooklyn, 
Jersey City and Hoboken), the great trouble is, 
that racing is likely to be overdone. In 1883, 
Decoration Day (May 30) marked the begin- 
ning of the racing season both at Jerome Park 
and at Brighton Beach. In 1884, the Brighton 
Association began a few days earlier, but the 
old conservative American Jockey Club was 
content to wait until Decoration Day. Last 
year the A. J. C. hoisted its racing colors two 
days ‘earlier, and instead of the nation’s beauti- 
ful May holiday being the first day, it was the 
third. But this year the speculative fever set in 
early, and instead of Decoration Day being the 
first of the season, a large crowd witnessed fairly 
good racing at the North Hudson Driving Park 
at Guttenberg, N. J., on St. Patrick’s Day. As- 
suming that the venture would be as successful 
as one over the same track was in December, 
other speculations in the same line followed at 
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the West Side Driving Park, Jersey City, at 
Clifton, N. J., under the auspices of the Passaic 
County Agricultural Association, and at Park- 
ville (near Brooklyn, N. Y.). None really made 
any money except a few owners of small stables, 
and they in turn gradually withdrew their horses 
as soon as the Brighton Beach Association an- 
nounced that it would begin racing May 1. 
This is the eighth season at Brighton, and it is 
understood that if pool selling is allowed to go 
on as during the previous seasons, that every 
effort will be made to improve the character of 
the racing, and that several special races will be 
run during the season, beginning with a Conso- 
lation Suburban handicap for horses entered for 
the Coney Island Jockey Club’s Suburban, which 
will be run about the middle of June. The 
situation in King’s County, this year, in the mat- 
ter of racing, is, however, decidedly “ mixed,” 
more especially from a betting standpoint. At 
no time since the passage of the pool bill, in 
1877, has the year begun with a more unfavor- 
able outlook for racing associations in the matter 
of betting on race tracks. One of the principal 
charges against Judge Donohue, of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, is that he has 
enabled the American Jockey Club to violate the 
law at Jerome Park from year to year by en- 
joining the police. Last year, on several days, 
the law was enforced, both at Sheepshead Bay 
and Brighton Beach. But matters were finally 
arranged, and book-making was allowed at 
Sheepshead Bay, and pool-selling at Brighton. 
The law was also enforced at Buffalo, but at 
Rochester, Albany, and more especially at Sara- 
toga, there was no interference. It has often 
been said, why do not the associations combine 
and ask the State Legislature to amend the law, 
so that pool-selling and book-making may be 
‘allowed on race tracks. Several such efforts 
have been made, only to result in failure, for the 
reason that the amount of “ boodle money” de- 
manded was far beyond the ability of the racing 
associations to raise for the purpose. Thus the 
situation here in New York is that racing is 
entirely at the mercy of a few, who have the 
power to enforce or non-enforce the laws, with 
an even betting chance that there will or will 
not be any interference; while even in Ken- 
tucky, there was trouble, the Legislature having 
passed just such a law as is asked for in New 
York, which allows pool-selling and betting on 
race tracks, but prohibits both elsewhere. This 
the room proprietors in Louisville object to, 
claiming that the legislature cannot enact any 
such exclusive laws, which, taken in connection 
with the laws on gambling in Tennessee, the 
outlook for those who like to bet on the races, 
both East and West — except, perhaps, in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, and Baltimore—is not al- 
together rosy. 

The outlook for actual racing, however, was 
never more promising. It began at Mobile, in 
April, and was followed at New Orleans, Nash- 
ville, Memphis, Lexington, Louisville, and La- 
tonia, and although there was some conflict 
with the early meetings, the racing proved un- 
exceptionally good, and the meetings, in nearly 
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all instances, showed a handsome balance on 
the right side of the account. The beginning at 
Brighton was followed by excellent meetings at 
Washington, by the National Jockey Club, and 
at Baltimore, by the Maryland Jockey Club, at 
which Southern and Eastern trained horses met, 
with credit to both. During the progress of 
these meetings, the young and pushing Rock- 
away Steeple-chase Association held its meeting 
at Cedarhurst. The programme provided was 
an excellent one, and the admirers of the so- 
called illegitimate sport were treated to good 
racing, not only “ between the flags,” “over 
hurdles,” and “on the flat,” in which the 
“gentlemen riders” fully held their own with 
the professionals. During the last week in 
May, the American Jockey Club opened its 
gates, and invited all New York to view the 
new improvements. At this date, it is too early 
to say whether the object aimed at— perfect 
safety by the contestants— was obtained. The 
enlarging of the track from a mile to a mile and 
a furlong is no doubt an improvement, except 
in the estimation of those who are so thoroughly 
educated to the oval tracks of just a mile, like 
those at Monmouth Park or Saratoga. The 
meeting at Jerome Park will continue to Tues- 
day, June 8. On Thursday, the roth, the 
Coney Island Jockey Club will begin its meeting 
at Sheepshead Bay, and continue until Wednes- 
dav, june 30. The programme, as arranged by 
Secretary Lawrence, is the best yet offered. Six 
races each day are scheduled with two and three 
stakes each day. Stakes of such importance as 
the Foam, Surf, Zephyr, Paddock, Spring, June, 
and the Great Post Stakes for two-year-olds ; 
the Green Grass, Swift, Tidal, Mermaid, Coney 
Island Derby, Stud, Emporum, and Spindrift for 
three-year-olds ; with the Suburban, Bay Ridge, 
and Sheepshead Bay Handicaps, the Coney Is- 
land Cup, Sporting Stakes and Coney Island 
Stakes for three-year-olds and upward. The 
club also intend to inaugurate its new turf track, 
and to largely increase its purses, and added 
money to the over-night stakes and handicaps. 
As decided upon at the autumn meeting, last 
year, there will be no jumping races at Sheeps- 
head Bay. In fact, all the obstacles have been 
destroyed, and the new grass course now takes 
up the ground formerly used for steeple-chasing. 

On June 5 the meeting at St. Louis will begin, 
and continue to the 19th, with the meeting at 
Washington Park, Chicago, to follow on Saturday, 
June 26, and to continue three days each week 
until August 14. The feature of the St. Louis 
meeting is the Eclipse Stake to be run on the sec- 
ond day, June 7. The conditions are $100 each, 
with $590 additional for starters, with $10,000 
added if Freeland and Miss Woodford start. If 
they do not start, the association will only add 
$500, and starters will only pay $150 additional. 
Distance, a mile and a half. The stake received 
twenty-two entries, including Freeland and Miss 
Woodford ; but whether they start or not, the 
other entries are all so good that one of the best 
races ever run west of the Mississippi is nearly 
certain to follow. 

Krtk. 











YACHTING. 


THE launch of the two large sloops—that for 
General Paine at Boston, and the Atlantic at 
Bay Ridge—with the almost certainty that the 
Priscilla will be altered in the 3 of improv- 
ing her, makes it certain that we shall have some 
7, yacht racing this season, whether a British 
challenger comes for the cup ornot. There must 

of necessity be a series of races between the 
four big sloops, Purztan, Priscilla, Mayflower 
(if that is to be her name) and A¢/antzc ; and as 
each of these yachts has unlimited cash re- 
sources, these contests alone ought to furnish 
as much sport as is usually found in an average 
yachting season. 

There may be expected private matches at 
Newport, and at this port; matches to Cape 
May and return, and a trip for the four sloops 
around Long Island, is spoken of as among the 
probabilities. All this will be antecedent to the 
regular trial heats under direction of the club 
committee, and these. we presume will consist 
of five races, for if limited to best two out of 
three, with four competitors as evenly matched 
as these, there would almost certainly be four 
races, and possibly five. 

There is every probability that both of the 
new sloops, and possibly the Przscz//a, will be 
more speedy than the Purztan, and so far as can 
be judged by an inspection of the models, the 
great contest will be between Boston and New 
York, as represented by the two new sloops. 

Hitherto, this port has enjoyed a supremacy 
in yacht designing and building; but this was 
not maintained last season, and one of New 
York’s best designers was obliged to admit that 
his boat was beaten. This year, we are to have 
a trial with another celebrated New York de- 
signer, and if the Boston genius is again trium- 
phant, New York must strike their colors to the 
Bostonese. 

The building of these sloops, the Purztan, 
Mayflower and Atlantic marks an erain yacht- 
ing. They are the first attempts of any clubs 
except the New York, to do anything of national 
importance, or to get at all out of the local rut. 
It may be considered—although it is not so de- 

‘ signed—as an assertion of equality with the New 
York, by the Eastern and Atlantic yacht clubs; 
for while it is true that the owners of the M/ay- 
flower, Purttanand Atlantic are members of 
the New York Yacht Club, it is undeniable that 
the allegiance of the owners of the first two is 
mainly to the Eastern, while the name of the 
new Brooklyn sloop shows very plainly to what 
organization the owners of her give their princi- 
pal sympathy and support. This show of strength 
and independence on the part of clubs heretofore 
considered of somewhat less importance than the 
New York, is a healthful index of the growing 
importance of yachting in the United States. 


It is probable that for some years to come, 
the splendid past history of the New York 
club, the wealth and social standing of its mem- 
bers, its famous collections of models, and its 
magnificent fleet of yachts, will keep it in the 
front rank of the yachting organizations of 
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America; but we are of the opinion that it has 
been its past record, rather than the present en- 
terprise of its members, that has preserved to 
the club its premier position. 

In our opinion, two serious mistakes have 
been made in the direction of the affairs of the 
old club, and perhaps the most serious has been 
its neglect to secure a club house on the bay 
and an anchorage for its yachts. The old adage, 
“There’s no great loss but there’s some small 
gain” has been amply exemplified in the cases 
of the New York and Atlantic yacht clubs for 
the want of an anchorage by one, and the pos- 
session of it by the other, has forced owners to 
join the Atlantic club who would never have 
thought of doing so had the circumstances been 
otherwise. 

Another mistake was the action—well under- 
stood by all who are conversant with yachting 
matters—which was the occasion of the forma- 
tion of the American Yacht Club, which is now 
established ona firm basis, and which has en- 
rolled nearly every steam yacht of the New York 
club. It will have them all in the future, as well 
as all other steam yachts in the country, and as 
this is without doubt to be the yacht of the fu- 
ture, as the schooner has been the yacht of the 
past, it would, we think, have been wiser if the 
New York club had, by all means, encouraged 
the enrollment of such vessels, rather than to 
have acted in such a way as to insure the prob- 
able formation of an organization that is al- 
ready a formidable, and will some day be a dan- 
gerous, rival to it. 

This coming season is to have among its 
events an international steam race for a prize 
larger than any ever sailed for before except 
when the three schooners sailed across the 
ocean, and this prize—a $10,000 cup—is offered 
by this club only three years old. We have been 
constantly saying that steam yachts should not 
race. In point of fact they always have raced 
whenever brought into company with each 
other; and not only steam yachts, but steamers 
of all kinds, from the leviathan ocean packet to 
the harbor tug-boat. There are as yet some 
difficulties in the way of arranging a race which 
shall be equitable between steamers of widely 
different sizes and powers, but a part of the 
business of the American club is to solve these 
difficulties, and it will do it. We think that the 
ultimate result of the formation of the Ameri- 
can club will be the gradual withdrawal from 
the New York club of all its steam yachts; and 
when that occurs, it will have to be content with 
a second class rating. Thesteam yacht is com- 
ing more and more into use, and must, in the 
nature of things, be the yacht of the future. 

The events of the month are few and of no 
great importance. The principal sloop-building, 
besides the two already noted, is that for Mr. 
Iselin, at East Brooklyn, from a design by A. 
Cary Smith. Mr. Vanderbilt’s monster yacht, at 
the yard of Harlan & Hollingsworth, the wooden 
steamer building for Mr. Brown in this city, 
and the Lorillard twin screw yacht, launched 
last month, are the most important of the 
steamers. 
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Tuts department of OuTInG is specially devoted to brief 
paragraphs of the doings of members of organized clubs, en- 
gaged in the reputable sports of the period ; and also to the 
recording of the occurrence of the most prominent sporting 
events of each month of the current season. On the ball 
fields it will embrace Cricket, Base Ball, Lacrosse, Foot-Ball, 
and Lawn Tennis. On the bays and rivers, Vachting, Row- 
ing and Canoeing. In the woods and streams, Hunting, 
Shooting, and Fishing. On the lawns, Archery, Lawn Tennis, 
and Croguet. Together with Ice Boating, Skating, Tobog- 
ganing, Snow-Shoeing, Coasting, and winter sports generally; 
as also the in-door games of Billiards, Chess, Whist, Draughts, 
etc. 

Secretaries of clubs will oblige by sending in the games of 
their presidents and secretaries, with the address of the latter, 
together with the general result of their most noteworthy 
contests of the month, addressed, *“‘ Editor of OuTING,” 140 
Nassau street, New York. 


RECORD CLOSED MAY 1. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


1/1 communications intended for the Editorial Depart- 
ment should be addressed to ** The Editor,” and not toany 
person by name. Advertisements, orders, etc., should be 
kept distinct,and addressed to the publisher. Letters and 
inguiries from anonymous correspondents will not receive 
attention. 


ATHLETICS. 
FIXTURES. 

June 5.—Staten Island Athletic Club, Annual 
Spring Games. 

June 10 and 12.—Twenty-first Annual English 
Amateur Championship Meeting, at Stamford Bridge, 
London. 

June 12.—New York Athletic Club, Annual Spring 
Games. 

June 19. — Manhattan 
Summer Games. 


Athletic Club, Annual 


THE Seventh Regiment's ninth meeting for ath- 
letic games took place at the armory, on April 3, and 
the occasion was made noteworthy by the crowd of 
lady guests present. The games were admirably 
managed by Waldo Sprague, and the referee, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Geo. M. Smith, gave thorough satis- 
faction. The prize winners were: W. T. Hall, 93 
yard dash in tos.; F. J. Burke, half mile walk, 
4m. 35s. ; H. W. Jansen, quarter mile run; A. B. 
Rich, mile bicycle race, 3m. 13 3-5s. ; P. Worth, in 
75 yards dash, 8m. 4-5s.; A. De Cardenus, in 220 
yard run, 26m. 2-5s.; F. A. Ware, in 1,000 yard 
run, 35m. 2-5s.; C. P. Gately, in running high 
jump, 4 feet 8 inches; G. Valentine, Jr., 3 mile 


bicycle race, Iom. I4 2-5s.; C. A. J. Queckburner, 
putting 16 pound shot, 39 feet 4 inches; H. S. 
Clark, one mile run, 5 m. 7 1-5s. ; C. F. Bostwick, 
220 yard hurdle race, 32m. 1-5s. ; Fred Voxes, half 
mile run, 2m. 36s.; F. A. Ware, mile walk, 7 m. 
27 2-5s. There were other amusing minor events 
not worth recording. 


BICYCLING. 
Pe list of State consuls appointed up to the date 

of our going to press is as follows : 

Connecticut, — F. A. Jackson, 608 Chapel street, 
Haven. 

:  ltaaaalllacaa E. Bittinger, 608 Harrison avenue, Lead- 
ville. 

llinois.—L. W. Conkling, 108 Madison street, Chicago. 

Massachusetts.—¥. A, Pratt, 3 Somerset street, Boston. 

Maryland.—S. 'T. Clark, 2 Hanover street, Baltimore. 

Missourt.—W. M. Brewster, 309 Olive street, St. Louis. 

New YVork.—Dr. A. G. Coleman, Canandaigua. 

New Hampshire.—W.V. Gilman, Nashua. 

New Jersey.—L. H. Johnson, Orange. 

Ohio.—Alfred Ely, 873 Prospect street, Cleveland. 

Pennsylvania.—F¥. S. Harris, 718 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

Rhode Island.—A. G. Carpenter, 2 Westminster street, 
Providence. 

Wisconsin.—B. K. Miller, 102 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee. 

Jowa.—S. B. Wright, Oskaloosa. 

Wyoming Territory.—C. P. Wassung, Rock Springs. 


New 


THE Kings County Wheelmen have accepted the 
challenge of the Elizabeth (N.J.) Wheelmen for a 
team road race of fifty miles, to be run over the New 
Jersey roads some time during the coming season. 
The K.C.W, team will be comprised of A. B. Rich, 
E. Pettus, H. J. Hall, Jr., E. W. Valentine, M. L. 
Bridgeman, A. C. D. Loucks, and L. Weber, all of 
whom are expert wheelmen. The K.C.W. an- 
nounce their annual race meet for June 19, at tke 
grounds of the Brooklyn Athletic Association. 


THE revised rules of the Racing Board of the 
L. A. W. provides that no records on Board tracks 
or against time shall be accepted, and no prize at the 
meeting shall exceed $50in value, and all entries 
shall be revised by the Board. It is provided that 
the curb shall be fixed as well as ‘‘ continuous and 
well defined.” The fifteen and twenty-five mile 
championships have been given up, and atwenty- 
mile bicycle and two and five-mile tricycle champi- 
onships have been established. It is provided that 
if two of thethree watches mark the same time, that 
shall be the official time. If all mark different time, 
the intermediate time shall be taken. The start and 
finish will hereafter be taken by the /vot wheel in- 
stead of the driver. Two rules have been added. 
One defines a class race, and it reads as follows: A 
class race is open only to those who, up to date of the 
closing of entries, have not won one of the first three 
positions in a public event in the same or better time 
than the class under consideration, or in relative 
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time, judged from other distances according to the 

appended table : 

One-mile. 
2345 
2250 
3100 
3:10 
3:20 


Four-mile. 
14:30 
15:00 
16:00 
17:00 
18:30 


Two-mile. Three-mile. 
5:40 8:30 
5:50 8:45 
6:10 gis 
6:30 9345 
6:50 10:30 
THE series of races—1o miles, 25 miles and 50 

miles—between John S. Prince and William M. 

Woodside commenced in the Washington street 

Rink, Minneapolis, Minn., April 10, resulted in 

the success of Prince. Two laps before the finish, 

Prince, who was riding close to Woodside’s 

little wheel, made a grand effort, and, spurting 

past, closed the race with a lead of 20 feet. Wood- 
side claimed a foul by Prince not giving him 
the pole when requested to do so, but the referee 
would not allow the claim, Prince stating that, 
probably owing to the noise occasioned by the great 
applause, he did not hear Woodside speak. The 
time for five mile was 15m, 21s. and 10 miles 31m. 

28 las. 

Tue L. A. W. Racing Board has voted to accept 
the following records made by F. I. Ives at Hamp- 
den Park, October 10, 1885 : 51 miles, 3:07:47 1-5 ; 
32 miles, 3:11:32 2.5; 53 miles, 3:15:26 2-5; 54 
miles, 3:19:21; 55 miles, 3:23:13 2-5; 56 miles, 
3:27:03 3-5 ; 57 miles, 3:31:22 1-5 ; 58 miles, 3:35:29; 
59 miles, 3:39:21 3-5 ; 60 miles, 3:43:31 ; 61 miles, 
3:49:37 62 miies, 3:51:51 3-5; 93 miles, 
5:87: 2-5; 94 miles, 6:01:47 4-5; 95 miles, 
6:05:44 3-5; 96 miles, 6:09:32 2-5; 97 miles, 
6:13:39 4-5; 98 miles, 6:17:42 4-5; 99 miles, 
6:21:50 ; 100 miles, 5:25:30. 

THE London Land and Water says: ‘‘ Safety 
bicycles are to be the feature of the season, and the 
question naturally follows, which is the best ? There 
are several sub-divisions into which this question 
may be conveniently divided for consideration, We 
have large-wheeled safeties, such as the ‘‘ Xtraordi- 
nary,” the Devon Safety, and the Star Bicycle—an 
American importation—all claiming special points of 
merit. And we have small-wheeled or Dwarf 
Safeties, which can be sub-divided into two sub- 
classes — Front Driving and Rear Driving Safe- 
ties. Put into tabulated form they are as follows : 
LARGE WHEELED. 


I-5 ; 


Front Drivinc. 
Xtraordinary. 
Devon. 

Pilot. 


SMALL WHEELED. 


REAR Driving. 
Star. 


* Front Drivina. 
Kangaroo, 
Rudge. 

Ete., ete. 


Reak Drivinc. 
Humber. 
Pioneer. 
Etc., etc. 

The ‘‘ Xtraordinary ” is an excellent machine, driven 
by means of long levers, which are jointed to a rock- 
ing arm fastened in front of the head, and also to 
the crank ends by means of a sound ball-bearing at- 
tachment. The weak point in the earlier machines 
of this type was in the head, the rake of the forks 
throwing a great strain upon the head. This point 
has been to a certain extent met, and possibly one 
or other of the ball-bearing heads now in the 
market might be fitted to this machine with safety. 
The Devon Safety, a full-sized bicycle, had very 
many good points about it, but we do not now know 
that it is in the market. The Pilot is simply an or- 
dinary bicycle, with a very heavy rake in the front 
fork. The American Star is not yet commercially 
put upon the English market, but half a dozen 
home-made machines are on the stocks ; and this— 


one of the safest and most satisfactory types, when 
its somewhat over-sensitive steering is mastered— 
will, without doubt, find much favor. The merits 
of large-wheeled safeties are to be found in their 
easier running, owing to increased radial leverage, and 
conversely, of course, their freedom from the vibration 
which is so apparent in the smaller machines.” 

The same paper says: ‘‘ International meetings 
are becoming very popular, evidently. It is an- 
nounced from Berlin that in August some ‘ Grosse 
Internationale Rennen’ will be held in that capital in 
August next, and amongst the contests on the 
cards will be the Amateur Bicycle and Tricycle 
Championships of Europe? A cup, value £25 
(625fr., 50omk., 300fl.) being given in each race 
by the proprietor of Der Radfahrer. Should all be 
well, and the weather good, the excellent Berlin 
track in the Briicken-Allee, will see some fine racing ; 
and those who know what good sportsmen the Ger- 
man cyclists are, would be very glad were one or 
other of Germania’s sons tosucceed in winning the 
coveted trophy. The Berliners certainly deserve suc- 
cess, for they go about their business in a most 
practical manner.” 

FRED VAN MEERBEKA, of this city, reached 
Montgomery, Ala., on April 26, e route to San 
Francisco. It took him 133 hours to get from New 
York to Lynchburgh, Va., 435 miles. From Lynch- 
burgh to Atlanta—4g99 miles—used up 161 hours, 
and from the latter place to Montgomery, 175 miles, 
44 hours. ; 

A GOOD road race took place, on April 26, on the 
‘belt road” at Clarksville, Mo., on a course of 20 
miles, 3,290 feet in circuit, and with the road in good 
condition and the weather favorable. It was a fifty 
mile ride, and the record was as follows: G. E. 
Weber, Smithville, N. J., 3h. 7m. 383/s.; G. E. 
Kluge, Jersey City, N. J., 3h. 22m. 34s. ; P. Stone, 
St. Louis, Mo., 3h. 25m. 32%s.; R. T. Van 
Horne, Denver, Col., 2h. 35m. 32s.; R. C. Gor- 
don, St. Louis, Mo., 3h. 50m. 32s.; A. A. Hart, 
St. Louis, Mo., 3h. 56m. 32s.; H. H. Morris, St. 
Louis, Mo., 7; H. Oellien, St. Louis, Mo., 8; D. 
R. Davies, St. Louis, Mo., broke down. S. G. 
Whittaker, St. Louis, Mo., who was thought sure 
of second place, if not of first, fell at two miles, 
cutting his hand, and a few minutes later tumbled 
again, bruising shoulder, arm, and knee so severely 
that he could not persevere. 

Av the annual reception of the Bedford Cycling 
Club, held at Styles Hall, Bedford avenue, Brooklyn, 
on April 27, nearly all the prominent clubs of the 
metropolitan district were represented, and a very 
enjoyable time was had. The Bedfords have been 
out on the road quite frequently since the opening of 
the season. Secretary Harris will please keep us 
posted on the club’s road doings and country trips. 

PERTH AmBoy Cycler : president, E. W. Barnes ; 
captain, E. E. Hartshorne ; secretary, F. W. Kit- 
chal; treasurer, R. H. Barnes; bugler, A. J. Tice; 
standard bearer, J. Ten Broeck, Jr. 


BILLIARDS. 


Mr. HENRY ELLiort, chairman of the house com- 
mittee of the Oxford Club, of Brooklyn, some time 
since offered a handsome jeweled billiard cue for the 
member who should first succeed in pocketing the 
fifteen balls in the game of pool. For many weeks 
no one succeeded in accomplishing this feat. Mr. 
E. S. Gilley, after much hard practice, pocketed the 
requisite number of balls without a miss, and was 
awarded the cue. 
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BASE-BALL. 


THE first week’s play in the American Association 
championship arena ended on April 25, and the re- 
sult of the week’s contests showed the eight clubs to 
be far more evenly matched in the relative strength 
of their teams than ever before in the history of the 
association. Thus far in the race for the pennant, 
St. Louis shows up the strongest in the West, and 
Brooklyn in the East, while the Pittsburgh and Met- 
ropolitan teams, at the end of the first week of the 
campaign, occupied the rear positions. The record 
to April 26, inclusive, shows the clubs of the two 
sections oungyeg S the sehaaashsin relative € positions : 





- Louis.............-....2-- : 
Ie auisville 
Cincinnati 
Pittsburgh 


OEE Raa irene 8 fo DAS ae Re 


The attendance at the contests in ed up to ‘dell 
26 was unprecedently large, especially in the metro- 
politan district, not less than twenty thousand people 
witnessing the home games of the Brooklyn club. 


THE record of the individual games of the first 
week of the championship campaign, showing the 
pitchers of the winning teams, is as follows : 

April 17, Baltimore vs. Brooklyn, at Baltimore—Kilroy.. 4- 1 
17, Athletic vs. Metropolitan, at Philadelphia — 

Mathews 10- 

WA Louisville < vs. . Cincinnati, at Cincinnati—Hecker. 5 

at Louisville 

- St. Louis, A. M.. 
“4 r. oe. 

“ seaneiah's s. St. Louis, at St. Louis—Hafford. 

19, Baltimore vs. Brooklyn, at Baltimore—Kilroy. . 

10, Metropolitan vs. Athletic, at Philadelphia— 
Lyne 

20. St. Louis 

20, Cincinnati 


8 St. Louis z S. Pittsburgh, 


. Pittsburgh, at St. Louis—Foutz.. 
‘ Louisville, at Lowiovitio—Sal- 


20, Metropolitan zs 
21, Pittsburgh z Cincinnati, at Ciacinanti—Gatvia. 13-7 
21, Louisville ws. St. Louis, at St. Louis—Hecker..12- 1 
21, Brooklyn ws. Athlectic, at Philadelphia—Porter.18- 2 
21, Baltimore vs. Metropolitan, at Baltimore—Kil- 
roy 
22, Louisville 
22, Cincinnat 
lane . 
22, Brooklyn 
, Athletic 
Mathew 
Cincinnati 


s. St. Louis, at St. Louis—Hecxer.. 
. Pittsburgh, at Cincinnati—Mul- 


. Baltimore, at Brooklyn—Porter... 
. Metropolitan, at Staten Island— 


7 
. Pittsburgh, at Cincinnati—Mul- 


3 
Baltimore, at Brooklyn—Haskins. 9- 3 
Metropolitan, at Staten Island— 
14- 6 
ttsburgh,at Cincinnati—Picheny 14-10 
. Louisville, at St. Louis—Hudso..15- 9 
24, Brooklyn vs. Metropolitan, at Brooklyn—Porter 4- 3 
25, St. Louis vs. Louisville, at St. Louis—Foutz....16-10 
26, Brooklyn zs. Metropolitan, « at Staten Island— 
Hawkins......... 


The record of the first day’ S s league champion- 
ship contests is as follows: 


April 2g7—New York vs. Boston, at Polo Grounds (11 in- 
nings), 5-4. 
April 29—Washington 7s. 


Brooklyn vs. 
, Athletic zs. 
Kennedy 
24, Cincinnat 
24, St. Louis 


Philadelphia, at Washington, 


6-3. 
April 2g—Detroit vs. St. Louis, at St. Louis, 9-2. 


FOR JUNE. 


Rain prevented the league game at Kansas 
City, the same day, between the Chicago and 
Kansas City teams. The next day the Chicago 
team played at Kansas City with the local 
league team, and the champions had difficulty 
in winning by a score of 6 to 5 after a thirteen 
innings contest. The four Western clubs 
played together in the West, and the four 
Eastern clubs in the East, up to May 15, when 
the Eastern clubs went West. The Western 
clubs visit the East, in return, in June. 


THE exhibition contests of the spring campaign 
between the League and American Association clubs 
resulted in the success of the League teams in a ma- 
jority of the exhibition games which took place prior 
to the beginning of the American championship cam- 
paign, as will be seen by the appended record of the 
victories scored by the clubs of each association. 
While the Philadelphia League club won the local 
championship series with the Athletics by six games 
to two, the St. Louis American team defeated 
their local League opponents by five to three, one 
game being drawn. The record of the series of 
League victories is a follows : 

LEAGUE VICTORIES. 
1.—March 28, St. Louis vs. St. Louis (A), at St. Louis. 
April 6, St. Louis vs. St. Louis (A), at St. Louis... 

‘** 7, Philadelphia vs, Athletic, at Philadelphia ; 

** 7, St. Louis zs. St. Louis (A), at St. Louis... 

* 8, Philadelphia vs. Athletic, at Philadelphia. . 

** 9, Boston vs. Baltimore, at Baltimore 

9, Philadelphia vs. Athletic, at Philadelphia. 
9, Detroit vs. Louisville, at Louisville 

10, Detroit vs. Cincinnati, at Cincinnati 

12, Philadelphia zs. Athletic, at Philadelphia. 
12, Detroit vs. Cincinnati, at Cincinnati 

13, Philadelphia vs. Athletics, at og gp 
13, St. Louis ws, St. Louis (A), at St. Louis. . 
13, Detroit vs, Cincinnati, at Cincinnati 

14, Detroit zs. Pittsburgh, at Pittsburgh 

14, Boston vs. Baltimore, at Baltimore........ 
15, Boston vs. Baltimore, at Baltimore 
15, Detroit vs. Pittsburgh, at Pittsburgh 
16, Philadelphia vs. Athletic, at Philadelphia. . 
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THE American club victories over League clubs 
during the same period included some noteworthy 
triumphs, the Baltimore club taking the lead in this 
respect, outside of St. Louis, as the appended record 
shows : 

AMERICAN VICTORIES, 
2, Metropolitan Wash- 


1.—April vs. Washington, at 


— 


2. 3, Metropolitan 

Washington, at Baltimore . . 

, Baltimore, vs. Washington, at Washington, 
St. Louis vs. St. Louis (L), at St. Louis. . 

. Louioville 2 s, Detroit, at Louisville (11 in- 


5 3altimore vs. 


Onan 


9, St. pate vs. St. Louis (L), at St. Louis... 
10, Athletic vs. Philadelphia, at Philadelphia. 
10, Baltimore vs. Boston, at Baltimore 

10, St. Louis vs. St. Louis (L), at St. Louis. . 
11, St. Louis zs. St. Louis (L), at St. Louis... 
12, St. Louis ws. St. Louis (L), at St. Louis. . 
14, Athletic vs. Philadelphia, at Philadelphia. 
15, Athletic vs. Philadelphia, at Philadelphia. 
16, Baltimore vs, Detroit, at Baltimore 


HwWOUAR NN 


PN celui eoeueadensan aie 93-46 

It will be seen that neither the Chicago, New York, 
nor Kansas City League clubs played any of the 
American club teams; and neither did the Brooklyn 
American club play any League teams. 

DARKNESS terminated a twelve-inning game be- 
tween the Brown University and Providence nines, 
April 13, in Providence, R. I., the latter then win- 
ning by a score of 2 to I. 
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AT the spring meeting of the Long Island Amateur 
Association the following officers were elected : pre- 
sident, George N. Dick; vice-president, H. Craske ; 
secretary, J. C. Manning ; treasurer, F. E. Wilcox. 
The association now includes five clubs—the Bed- 
ford, Star, Franklin, Commercial and Vernon—the 
last named having been recently admitted. 


Durinc the spring exhibition games played by 
the Brooklyn club, they had as opponents the col- 
lege nines of Yale, Princeton and Columbia. The 
first they defeated by 6 to 1, the second by II to 3, 
and the third by 19 All three of the college 
nines were strong in two or three positions, but weak 
in their team-work together to a more or less extent. 
The Yales put in the best short-stop of the three 
clubs in Noyes ; the Princetons presented the swiftest 
pitcher now on the diamond in Bickham; while 
Columbia had the best catcher of the college frater- 
nity in Finley. Yale had the best fielding nine as a 
whole, and Princeton the next best. No one can 
catch the balls from Bickham’s delivery when the 
latter throws his swiftest. In speed he excels every 
pitcher now on the diamond. But his pace is use- 
less, as no one could stand the punishment involved 
in facing such a delivery behind the bat. 


THE following is the record of games between 
professional teams and college nines during the 
spring season : 

March 31, Washington vs. Brown, at Washington 
April 1, ‘New York vs. Manhattan College, at New 
York 

** 1, Philadelphia vs. Brown, at Philadelphia...... 10- 

‘« 1, Baltimore vs, Pennsylvania University, at Bal- 

tim: 

Philadelphia vs. Brown, at Philadelphia 


ae 


0° 


“ 2, 


“© 3, Athletic vs. Yale, at Philadelphia 
«+ 3, Princeton vs. Quaker City, at Princeton .. 


3, Baltimore vs. Brown, at Baltimore 

7, Yale vs. Jersey City, at Jersey City 

8, New York vs. Amherst, at New York 

9, New York vs, Amherst, at New York... 

10, New York vs. Columbia, at New York 

10, Brooklyn vs. Yale, at Brooklyn 

10, Princeton vs, Stars, at Princeton 

10, Providence vs. Brown, at Providence....... . 
13, Providence vs. Brown, at Providence (12 in- 
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14, Brooklyn vs. Princeton, at Brooklyn 

14, Metropolitan vs. Yale, at New Haven 

14, Providence vs. Brown, at Providence 

14, Meriden vs. Trinity C ‘ollege, at Meriden 

15, Brooklyn vs. Columbia, at Brooklyn 

15) — b ae vs. Manhattan College, at New 


NN 


175 
pa W: leh vs. Yale bet cary at Waterbury. 
19, Philadelphia vs, Pennsylvania University, at 
Philadelphia 
Princeton, at New York........ 
20, New York vs. Princeton, at New York, 
21, New York vs. Yale, at New York 
22, New York vs. Columbia, at New York 
23, New York vs. Columbia, at New York 
23, Providence vs, Brown, at Providence. 
23, Toronto vs. University, at Toronto... 
24, Portland vs, Bates College, at Portland. 
24, Brocktown vs. Brown, at Providence 
24, Haverhill vs. Dartmouth, at Haverhill 
24, New York vs. Columbia, at New York........ 
24, Washington vs, Yale, at Washington 
24, os City vs. Princeton, at Princeton 
* 26, Washington zs. Yale, at Washington. . 
26, Bridgeport ws. Columbia, at Bridgeport. . 
26, Elmira vs. Hobart College, i 
28, Amherst vs. Holyoke, at Amherst 
28, Meridan vs. Yale, at New Haven 


19, New York zs. 


BNWWNS 


THE Harvard Base-ball Association has decided 
to offer silver cups to be played for by the class 
nines. In addition to the class games there will be a 
series of matches arranged for nines picked from 
men in college who have never belonged to the uni- 
versity or class teams. Each member of the win- 
ning nine will receive a silver cup. The object of 
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the association in offering these cups is to stimulate 
the interest in base-ball and to bring out if possible 
new talent for the university nine. 


Mr. ERASTUS WINANS, before sailing for Italy, 
last month, placed in the custody of the Metro- 
politan Base-ball Club a solid silver trophy, a per- 
manent emblem of the champion of the American 
Association to be held each year by the club that is 
awarded the association pennant. The Metropolitan 
Club will carry the trophy from city to city where 
it plays with association clubs, and will place it on 
exhibition during the games. The trophy represents 
a ball player at the bat, in the act of striking a 
pitched ball. It stands twenty-six inches high, and 
is mounted on a pedestal and enclosed in a case. 
The cost is $2,000. 


THE grand-stand on the Metropolitan Club’s new 
grounds on Staten Island is the finest ever seen on 
a ball-field. It is a three story structure, nearly four 
hundred feet long by sixty feet in width, with exten- 
sive balconies, and will seat over five thousand 
people. There are also included in the building a 
handsome dining-hall, two hundred feet long and 50 
feet wide, which, with three large refreshment-rooms 
on the other floors, will make it possible for more 
than a thousand persons to be fed at one time. 


Messrs, A. G. SPALDING & BRO. announce that 
they will give a premium of $100 to anybody who 
will correctly name the relative standing of the eight 
League clubs at the close of the championshiy season 
of 1886. If more than one place the clubs aright, 
the $100 will be divided between or among them. 
To record himself as a guesser, everybody who in- 
tends to compete must forward twenty-five cents to 
Spalding & Bro., and in return he will receive one 
of their 180-page catalogues. The number of 
changes involved in the guessing exceed forty thou- 
sand. 

A curious feature of the game between the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Columbia College nines, 
played April 17, in Philadelphia, was the fact that 
the former made eleven runs off only two safe hits, 
while the Columbias scored but six runs, although 
they made thirteen safe hits. 


THE PHILADELPHIA CLUB has leased for ten 
years, with the privilege of purchasing, a new ground, 
located on Broad street, between Huntington street 
and Lehigh avenue. The grounds will be enclosed 
by a brick wall, and will have a seating capacity of 
about 12,000. The work of grading is now going 
on, but the grounds will not be occupied until next 
season. 

THE BARKLEY CASE has been amicably settled. 
All of the American Association Clubs, with the ex- 
ception of St. Louis, agreed to abide by the settle- 
ment made by Chas. H. Byrne with Barkley’s law- 
yers. Barkley is disciplined by a fine of $500 to be 
paid to the American Association within a specified 
time, and will be allowed to play with the Pittsburgh 
club, which releases Scott, its first baseman, who 
has signed with the Baltimore club. 

In St. Louis, Mo., the Spring series of the local 
championship games between the Browns and Ma- 
roons was closed April 13, when the latter won by a 
score of 7to 6. The Browns outbatted and out- 
fielded the League nine, but the latter bunched their 
hits. McKinnon knocked the ball over the fence 
fora home-run. Ten games in all were played, the 
Browns winning five in succession, while the League 
nine won four and one ended in atie. In the Fall 
nine more games, exclusive of ties, will be played. 
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BOWLING. 


THE Pomeroy Bowling tournament held in New 
York, this spring, had twelve teams contesting for 
the honors, the Pin Knights, of Brooklyn, winning 
the first prize, the Metropolitans, of Harlem, the 
second, and the Cosmopolitans, of Newark, the 
third. The record appended. 


Pin Knights, of Brooklyn........... 
Metropolitans, of Harlem 
Cosmopolitans, of Newark ................. : 
Elizabeth A. A., of Elizabeth. 
Americus, of Hoboken 

Atlanta, of New York 

Manhattan, of New York 
Montgomery, of Newark 

Cleremont, of Brooklyn.......... ; 
Harlem, of Harlem 

United, No. 1, of New York. 
United, No. 2, of New York..... 


In the roll-off for tie first place the Pin Knights 
won. 


HO DOHYUMUS HW 
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THE match between selected teams from the 
Franklin club, of this city, and the Chestnuts, of 
Brooklyn, ten ona side, was played April 9, at the 
Tennis Building alleys. The Franklins won by 
sixty-seven points, Capt. H. A. Maclean, of the 
winning team, making the highest score, 258, while 
Capt. J. D. Adams headed the losing side with 202. 

CRICKET. 

Juxeé 1—Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Nicetown. 

June 5—Univ. of Pennsylvania vs, Haverford, at 
Nicetown. 

June 5—Thornton 7s. 
k. I. 

June 5—Quincy vs. Brockton, at Brockton. 

June g—Longwood vs. Fall River, at Longwood. 

June 11—/’s. Belmont, at Philadelphia. 

June 12— JVs. Germantown, at Nicetown. 

June 12—Longwood vs. Quincy, at Longwood. 

June 17—Portsmouth vs. Boston, at Portsmouth, 
fe: iB 

June 17—Mystic vs. Quincy, at Medford. 

June 17—International vs. Roxbury, at Lowell. 

June 17—I Zingari vs. Ashton, at Ashton, R. I. 

June 17—Longwood ws. Picked Eleven, at Long- 
wood. 

June 18—I Zingari vs. Providence, at Providence, 
R. 2. 

June ty—I Zingari vs. 
R. I. 

June 19—Longwood ws. Ashton, at Longwood. 

June 19—Brockton vs. Boston, at Brockton. 

June 26—Longwood vs. Albion, at Longwood. 

June 26— Vs. Oxford, at Frankfort. 

July 4—Opening match on Staten Island’s new 
grounds—English vs. Americans. 

THE committee of the Ontario Cricket Associa- 
tion have sent out the appended circular to Canada 
cricket clubs, which is worthy their closest atten- 
tion : 

“At the annual general meeting of the Ontario 
Cricket Association, held April 13, inst., it was decided 
that special efforts should be made for the greater 
encouragement of cricket in the country, and to 
secure the co-operation and harmonious working 
together of the various clubs for the promotion of 
the game throughout the province. A special com- 
mittee was appointed by the meeting for this pur- 
pose, and particu'arly to formulate and report upon 
a plan for the revival of the district, and tie matches 
under the auspices of the association. What is 
needed is more union and sympathy between the 


vs. Harvard, at 


Providence, at Thornton, 


Thornton, at Thornton, 
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different clubs, and a willingness to sink local dif- 
ferences and to join hands for the general good of 
the game ; and it is thought that these ends can be 
best secured, and the interests of outside clubs re- 
vived, by a return to the system of district matches. 
The great objection to this policy, when it was tried 
before, was that the whole management of the 
matches, arrangement of the dates, etc., was in the 
hands of the committee of the association meeting at 
Toronto, who, carrying on their deliberations at so 
great a distance from so many of the clubs belonging 
to the association, could not always be sufficiently 
posted in the facts, nor aware of the different local 
interests to be consulted; and were, therefore, often 
unable to make their views and arrangements har- 
monize with those of the clubs whose affairs they 
were administering. To obviate this difficulty, it is 
proposed to appoint a secretary and committee for 
each district, in whose hands shall be the whole 
management and control of the matches in that dis- 
trict; so that, until the winning club of a district is 
ascertained, the whole arrangement of the matches 
will be in the hands of local men. The local com- 
mittee is then to report to the association committee, 
and the arrangement of the tie matches between the 
winning clubs of the different districts will be carried 
out by the latter. The success or failure of this 
scheme will largely depend upon the interest taken 
in it by the different clubs, and the measure of 
assistance they will give to the proposed work. The 
special committee, therefore, urgently request the 
secretary of each club to have this matter brought to 
the notice of his committee, and to have it discussed 
by them; and any proposals or suggestions bearing 
on the working out of the scheme, the mode of 
division of the province into districts, the manner of 
appointing the local secretaries and committees, or 
the expression of the approval of the scheme by 
clubs or individuals, will be gladly received by the 
committee; and all suggestions will receive careful 
consideration.” 

THE annual meeting of the Intercollegiate Cricket 
Association of 1885 was held April 8, at the Lafay- 
ette Hotel, Philadelphia. President H. L. Clark, 
Harvard, called the meeting toorder. The colleges 
were represented as follows: W.S. Ellis, H. L. 
Clark, for Harvard ; W. E. Hacker, J. S. Sharp, 
Haverford; F. W. Ralston, jr., A. G. Thompson 
and R. L. Rutter, University of Pennsylvania. 

Owing to the absence of the secretary, Arthur L. 
Coxe, Columbia, the secretary’s report was not read. 
The election of officers resulted as follows : presi- 
dent, W. Estes Hacker, Haverford ; vice-president, 
W. T. Wright, University of Pennsylvania ; secre- 
tary and treasurer, H. P. McKean, Harvard. 

The following matches were arranged: May 29, 
Harvard vs. Haverford, at Ardmore ; June 1, Har- 
vard vs. University of Pennsylvania, at Nicetown ; 
June 5, Haverford vs. University of Pennsylvania, at 
Nicetown. 

THE Longwood club, of Boston, opened play for 
the season on April 24, when they enjoyed a single 
innings match between two picked teams on their 
grounds, at the junction of Brookline and Long- 
wood avenues, and, while the crease was rather soft, 
and the weather somewhat cool, a very interesting 
game was played. Sides were chosen by Messrs. 
Wright and Chambers, the latter the well-known 
professional of the club, having only arrived here 
from England, where he had passed the winter. ile 
showed, however, in good form, and a little practice 
will put him along side the best all-round players in 
the country, ‘The batting of George Wright, Lott 
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Mansfield, and Hubbard was really fine, the bowling 
against them being far better than the average even 
later in the season, yet Wright’s side came off the 
victors with three wickets to spare, by a score of 67 
to 54, Chambers took six wickets for 26 runs, and 
Sacke four for 16 runs, 

The prize cup was awarded to the University of 
Pennsylvania for victories over Haverford and Har- 
vard last season. 


THE annual meeting of the New Jersey State 
Cricketers’ Association was held at Newark April 4. 
Mr. William R. Williams, of the Newark club, pre- 
sided. The following clubs were represented : New- 
ark , Essex, of Belleville, Kearny Rangers, Alma, 
O. N. T., Mount Hope, Belleville and Philan- 
thropic, of Patterson. Letters were read from the 
secretaries of the State associations of Pennsylvania, 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York, asking 
this association to arrange a series of games with 
their respective clubs. On motion, the secretary 
was authorized to arrange a series with the two latter 
States. A communication was received from the 
Newark cricket club, in which they tendered the use 
of their grounds on Johnson avenue for the first in- 
ter-State match. It was unanimously accepted. The 
new constitution and by-laws were submitted to the 
delegates in book form for distribution among their 
respective clubs. A resolution was offered and ac- 
cepted giving the executive committee full power to 
manage the association for the coming year. The 
meeting then proceeded to the election of officers 
with the following result: president, William R. 
Williams, of the Newark club; first vice-president, 
R. Minton, of the Essex ; second vice-president, 
E. Ford, of the Trentons ; corresponding secretary, 
T. L. White, of the Newarks ; recording secretary, 
H. Starmer, of the Almas; treasurer, J. Jowle, of 
the 0. N. T's: 

SINCE the April announcement of the arrangement 
of matches to be played by the Longwood club of 
Boston the present season, many alterations have 
been made, and now the list stands as follows, and 
where not otherwise mentioned, they will be played 
at Longwood : 

May 1, Harvard; 8, Brockton; 1g, Harvard 
(practice) ; 22, Thornton; 26, Harvard (practice) ; 
31, Staten Island. 

June 5, Harvard ; 17, all New England ; 18, St. 
Paul's of Concord, N. H.; 19, Ashton ; 21 and 22, 
Ottawa ; 26, Albion, at Highlandville. 

July 3, Montreal; 10, Montreal ; 14, Fall River ; 
24, Brockton, at Brockton ; 31, Thornton. 

"August 7, Ashton, at Ashton, R. I. ; 21, all New 
England ; 28, Fall River, at Fall River. 

September 10 and 11, West Indies eleven; 15, 
16, and 17, English team; 23, Manhattan ; 26, 27, 
and 28, English officers’ team. 

October 2, Albion. 

THE Ottawa Cricket Club, at their April meet- 
ing, announced the appended list of officers: 
patron, the Governor-General ; honorable president, 
Honorable George E. Forster; honorable vice-presi- 
dent, Fred A. Wise; president, Grant Powell; first 
vice-president, W. A. Allan; second vice-president, 
Z. A. Palmer; honorable secretary, F. A. Smith; 
honorable treasurer, J. S. Campbell; committee, E. 
Grant Powell, H. W. Keefer, J. P. Muting, P. B. 
Taylor, and T. Wilson; auditors, V. H. Steele and 
J. H. Balderson. The Governor-General kindly 
donated a check for $50 to the club. 


THE Young Canadian Cricket Club of St. 
Thomas, Ont., have elected the following officers: 


honorable president, J. S. Brierly; president, F. M. 
Scarff; vice-president, H. S. Scott; secretary-treas- 
urer, C. H. Henderson; captain, Frank Stacey. The 
club is now entering upon its seventh year. 


THE annual match of Canada vs. United States 
will be played at Long Branch this summer. A 
large lawn has been procured, and as soon as the 
spring gets well set, men will be put to work on the 
grounds. 


THE anuual meeting of the Upper Canada Col- 
lege Cricket Club was held on March 26, and the 
following officers elected: president, J. Martland, 
M.A.; chairman, A. A. Macdonald; secretary, ). 
D. Maclean ; treasurer, A. T. Watt. 


THE Alma Cricket and Foot Ball Club, of New- 
ark, N. J., has elected these officers: J. Walden, 
president ; W. Nunley, vice-president ; J. Spatcher, 
treasurer; W. Rooksbey, financial secretary ; H. 
Starmer, corresponding secretary ; F. Copley, cap- 
tain. 

THE University Cricket Club, of Toronto, has 
elected new officers as follows: president, Dr. Wil- 
son ; first vice-president, Prof. Pike ; second vice- 
president, R. O. McCullough, B.A.; captain, R. 
G. Macdonald; secretary and treasurer, J. J. 
Hughes ; curator, E. C. Senkler. 


THE Harvard Cricket Club will be represented this 
year by the following very strong eleven: H. L. 
Clark, °87, captain; W. S. Ellis, 89; H. P. Mc- 
Kean, ’89; J. B. Markoe, ’89; C. I. Sham, R. G.; 
Charlie Bohlen, ’88 ; G. T. Quinby, ’87; M. Clyde, 
"88; J.. Tooker, ‘88 ‘T. H. Chase, R..G.; H. R.A, 
Carey, 89. 

THE Manhattan Cricket Club held their spring 
meeting on March 30, at their headquarters, on Pierre- 
pont street, Brooklyn, and appointed April 28 as 
the day for their opening match and club dinner. 
They elected seven new members and added a spaci- 
ous tent for ladies for match day occasions to their 
club property. 


THE Trenton Cricket Club met April 3 and 
elected new officers. J. Hart Brewer was elected 
president ; S. Clive, vice-president ; Frank S. Katz- 
enbach, second vice-president ; W. V. Blake, secre- 
tary ; E. Hadfield, assistant secretary, and E. Mount- 
ford, treasurer. J. McIntyre, J. Wigley, G. Mar- 
dle, Bostock, Gassick, James and Badeley were 
selected as the executive committee. The club has 
joined the New Jersey Cricketers’ Association, and 
during the season will play a series of matches for 
the championship of the State. 


THE Manhattan Cricket Club, of Brooklyn, 
opened play at Prospect Park, on April 28, where 
they enjoyed an all-innings game between sides 
chosen by Dr. Hulbert and Secretary Low, the lat- 
ter’s side winning by 69 to 37. Ragan led the score 
with 21 on the secretary’s side, and F, Smith with 
13 on the other. Captain Clay, of the OUTING 
staff, made his first appearance on an American 
cricket field on the occasion. 


THE directors of the Staten Island Cricket and 
Base-ball club have very generously tendered the 
use of their new grounds at West New Brighton, 
S.1., to the New Brighton Ladies’ Club. It is to be 
sincerely hoped that the invitation so kindly extended 
will be accepted, as the tournaments given by the 
Ladies’ club have been a most prominent and de- 
lightful feature of the tennis season during the past 
three years, 
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BUFFALO CRICKET CLUB has been organized with 
a membership of seventy-two. Edward P. Harris 
was elected president, and A. G. Fortier, secretary. 
The club has engaged James Norley, the coach of 
Trinity College School, Port Hope. 

THE Pennsylvania University Intercollegiate 
Cricket Association met in April, at the Lafay- 
ette Hotel, Philadelphia, when W. E. Hacker, of 
Haverford, was elected president, W. T. Wright, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, vice-president, 
and H. P. McKean, of Harvard, secretary and 
treasurer. The prize cup was awarded to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

CHESS. 

THE annual handicap tourneys of the New York 
and Manhattan Chess Clubs ended in April with the 
appended records : 

New York Chess Club—First prize, E. J. Kalten- 
bach, 4th class, won 29% games; second prize, E. 
Delamer, Ist class, won 29 games ; third, fourth and 
fifth prizes divided between Messrs. Loyd, Ist class, 
Griffin, 3d class, and Hatfield, 4th class; each hav- 
ing won 28 games. Mr. Forrath captured the 
special prize for the best score against the prize-win- 
ners. 

The Manhattan Club—Messrs. Mackenzie, Ryan 
and Hyde, tie for the first three prizes. Messrs. 
Hartshorn and Scheiffelin coming in fourth and 
fifth, respectively. 


Dr. J. H. ZUKERTORT, at the close of his match 
with Mr. Steinitz, left New Orleans for San Fran- 
cisco, to recuperate his health. He will not engage 
in any important chess match until the Fall 
months. 


Mr. STEINITz returned to his home in Brooklyn, 
the second week in April, where he received con- 
gratulations from visiting friends. He proposes to 
reply to certain ill-natured strictures on the match, 
in hjs magazine. 

CANOEING. 
; FIXTURES, 

JUNE 12—Brooklyn C. C. Paddling Race. 

June 12—Connecticut Meet, Paddling Race. 

(Canoeists are invited to send us notes and full re- 


ports of cruises, club meets, information about canoe- 
able waters, and other communications of interest.) 


FISHING. 


THE Utica Fish and Game Protective Association 
has elected the following officers for 1886: president, 
Colonel I. J. Gray; directors, I. C. McIntosh, John 
D. Collins, Frank I. Meyers, W. C. Harris, W. K. 
Gilmore, Dr. C. M. Hitchcock, William Townsend. 
The vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, are ap- 
pointed by the board of directors. 


A CONVENTION of the leading fishermen of Mich- 
igan was held last spring at Detroit; after an interest- 
ing session, during which the fisheries and fish preser- 
vation were freely discussed, the following committee 
and permanent organization was appointed: R. 
Connable, Petoskey; N. Blake, Naubinway; S. 
Armstrong, Port Huron; F. M. Luce, St. Joseph ; 
D. Senclir, Alpena; W. B. Isbell, Detroit; E. 
Reiker, Bay City. 

THE WILLIAM C. TOWEN FISHING ASSOCIATION, 
of this city, have elected the following officers : pres- 
ident, William Smith; vice-president, Jacob Burk- 


hardt; treasurer, John C. Arfman; secretary, Charles 
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A. Hermann; financial secretary, Alex. Blumenstock; 
sergeant-at-arms, James L. Wallace. 


Dr. H. H. Cary, State superintendent of fish- 
eries, is in Savannah for the purpose of taking the 
necessary measures to enforce the laws in regard to 
fishing in Georgia waters. He has appointed 
Messrs. Thomas H. Laird and Washington Creek- 
man, Fish Wardens for Chatham county. It is the 
duty of these officers to see that the law of the State 
is obeyed, and to arrest all violators. The law says 
that no shad shall be taken by any means whatever, 
except between Jan. 1 and April 20 of each year, 
except for spawning purposes. 

The penalty for violating the law is a fine not to 
exceed $1,000, imprisonment not to exceed six 
months, to work in a chain-gang on the public 
works not to exceed twelve months, and any one or 
more of these punishments may be ordered in the 
discretion of the judge. 


THE Toronto Anglers have induced their city 
council to pass a law which may be summarized as 
follows : 

“* It shall be unlawful for any person within the 
limits of the city, during any season of the year, 
to catch fish with any seine or net, and any net 
placed or set for this purpose shall be liable to seiz- 
ure and confiscation ; or to shoot pike or any other 
fish ; to catch or take any fish, or shoot or capture 
by any means whatever any game, bird or fowl, dur- 
ing any close season fixed and established by any 
statute. Any person found trespassing upon the 
lands and lands covered by water known as Ash- 
bridge’s Bay and the Marsh, and having in his pos- 
session any fishing net, seine, or other like appliance 
for catching or taking any fish, or any gun for shoot- 
ing fish, shall be liable to be prosecuted for tres- 
pass ; but this provision shall not apply to rods and 
lines, or trolling lines or trolls. The appointment 
of William Loane is confirmed as inspector of game 
and fish, to enforce the provisions of all such stat- 
utes and the provisions of the by-law. The penalty 
for the breach of the by-law is $50 fine.” 


Carp farming promises to become quite an indus- 
try near Modesto, Cal. One pond-owner is making 
more money off an acre of water devoted to them 
than from any ten acres of farmland he controls. 


THE Canadian government has issued an order 
in council amending the fish laws as follows: ‘‘ No 
person shall fish for, catch, kill, buy, sell, or possess 
any pickerel between April 15 and May 15, both 
days inclusive, in each year ; nor any bass or maskin- 
onge between April 15 and June 15, both days in- 
clusive, in each year.” 

THE New York State Fish Commission has put 
80,000 young salmon into Little Clear Pond, a sheet 
of water in the Adirondacks of Franklin County, 
where a new fish hatchery has been placed. 


GLENWooD FIsH1nG CuUvuB, of Brooklyn : Samuel 
Free, president ; F. A. Brockton, secretary, and G. 
H. K. White, treasurer. 


FOOT-BALL. 


On April 24, a match at foot-ball was played on 
the Parade Ground, at Prospect Park, Brooklyn, be- 
tween the New York State Association eleven and 
an eleven of the New Jersey State Association, which 
has been formed for the purpose of a tour through 
Canada next month. Notwithstanding the fine goal 
play of W. M. Massey for the New Yorkers, the 
Jersey men won easily by a score of six goals to one. 
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MICHAEL E. WoopwarpD, aged 23 years, of 
Oakland, Cal., formerly a member of Yale College, 
died at his home on March 18. Woodward’s death 
resulted from injuries received while playing foot- 
ball. He was a student of the Hastings Law School, 
and was playing at Berkeley, Cal. He was full- 
back, and, as Woolsey, of 86, was running with 
the ball, he endeavored to stop him. Woolsey was 
running with such headway that he was unable to 
check himself, and in the collision Woodward was 
hit on the head by Woolsey’s leg. He was carried 
off the field, and Doctor Wall was summoned. It 
was found that he had sustained a concussion of the 
spine, and that he was paralyzed below the shoulder. 


HARE AND HOUNDS. 


WE are indebted to Captain Harry Smythe of the 
New York Hare and Hounds Club for the following 
summary record of the club’s paper chases during 
March and April : 

March 13, from Brosie’s Hotel, at High Bridge, 
N. Y.; pace-maker, H. H. Smythe ; hares, H. H. 
Treadwell, W. S. Vosburgh ; pack consisted of five 
hounds. J. J. Archer won the run in. March 27, 
from A. W. Burgess & Co. Hotel, facing Prospect 
Park: pace-maker, J. J. Archer; hare, H. H. 
Smythe ; pack consisted of seven hounds. J. J. 
Archer won the runin. April 10, from P. Nolan’s 
Hotel, Fordham, N. Y., overlooking Jerome Park ; 
pace-maker, J. C. Mettam ; hares, S. A. French, W. 
S. Vosburgh ; pack consisted of five hounds. C., 
F. Brandt, of Columbia College, won the run in. 


KENNEL. 
FIXTURES. 


MILWAUKEE BENCH SHOW, Milwaukee, Wis., 
July 20, 21, 22, and 23. John D. Olcott, manager. 


THE Buffalo Dog Show, held at the Main 
Street Rink, April 13, 14, and 15, under the auspices 
and for the benefit of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, was a decided success. The 
total number of entries (225) was not large, but from 
a financial standpoint the show was a success. Mr. 
John Davidson, of Monroe, Mich., acted as 
superintendent, and, with Mr. John Hammond, 
Thorold, Ont., judged the various classes. 


THE inaugural dog show of the Hartford Ken- 
nel Club, held at the Armory Rink, Hartford, Conn., 
. April 13, 14, 15 and 16, was a very creditable dis- 
play, the entry list showing a total of 369, and the 
average quality was good. The Armory is well 
adapted for the purpose, being commodious and airy, 
and the general arrangement was excellent. ‘The 
fair weather was favorable to a good attendance, and 
the expectations of the club were quite fully real- 
ized. The display of dogs was particularly good 
in the principal sporting classes, and the large dogs 
were well represented, both as to quantity and 
quality. 

The judges of the several divisions were as fol- 
lows : 

The mastiffs, St. Bernards, Newfoundlands, grey- 
hounds, deerhounds, collies, bull dogs, bull-terriers, 
fox terriers, basset hounds, dachshunde, pugs, Italian 
greyhounds, poodles, fox hounds, toy terriers, 
cocker, field and clumber spaniels, miscellaneous and 
all other classes not otherwise specified—Mr. James 
Mortimer, Babylon, L,I. 

For pointers—Mr, J. M. 
Conn. 


Tracy, Greenwich, 


369 


For English setters—Mr. 
York. ; 

For Irish setters—Mr. William H. Pierce, Peeks- 
NY. ¥. 

For Gordon and black and tan setters—Mr. H. 
Clay Glover, New York. 

For beagles (judged by American-English Beagle 
Club standard)—Mr. N. Elmore, Granby, Conn. 


J. Otto Donner, New 


NEW JERSEY KENNEL CLUB: president, C. J. 
Peshell; vice-president, E. A. Hoppf; secretary, A. 
E; Vredenbergh; treasurer, E. A. Hearn. The club 
cleared nearly $600 on the recent bench-show, and 
are now negotiating with the State Agricultural So- 
ciety in reference to holding a similar affair next fall 
during the fair on the Waverly Grounds, 


LACROSSE. 
FIXTURES. 4 
Toronto. 


Cornwall. 
Montreal. 


Montreal and Ontario . 
Shamrock and Cornwall 

. Shamrock and Toronto . 

. Ontario and Shamrock . 
Montreal and Shamrocks . 
Toronto and Cornwall . 


“ 


Cornwall. 


THE grounds of the Brooklyn Athletic Club on 
De Kalb avenue were, on April 24, the scene of two 
interesting contests at lacrosse, between the New 
York University and New York club twelves, and 
the Princeton College and Brooklyn Athletic Club 
twelves. A large and fashionable assemblage of 
ladies and gentlemen occupied the grand stand, and 
the fine exhibition of the beauties of the game grati- 
fied the spectators exceedingly. The first contest 
was called at four P.M., at which hour the teams of 
the New York University and New York clubs took 
their places in the field with Mr. Hodge of Prince- 
ton acting as referee, and Messrs. C. Crosbie and J. 
R. Flannery as umpires. The New York team 
assumed the offensive at the start, and the Collegians 
were called upon to defend their goal pretty actively. 
After a quarter of an hour's struggle, Matthews, of 
the College team, made a good pass to Miller, and 
the latter secured a goal by a sharp throw, thereby 
scoring the first goal. Afterwards, up to the calling 
of ‘‘time,” neither side obtained any further advantage, 
and the University won the first regular game of the 
season by a score of I goal to o. 

The score showing the contesting teams is as 
follows : : 

I New York. 
F.S. Wheeler. 


University. Position. 


A. rs Sadan, 

First fail ee J. Gerndt. 

Second defense field. ....... J. Pryor. 

. Third defense field . H. J.Welch. 

C. Haskell | .Centre field . 0c 
E. Tilton. . ..First attack field.../... iy F. McClain. 
H. Matthews Sweananed Second attack field. . D. Ritchey. 
Third attack field.. ‘ .F. S. Isles. 

Inside home. ........ Ww. J. Robinson. 

Outside home.......... C. H. Lennox, 


The second game of the afternoon brought out 
the Princeton College twelve, to face the Brooklyn 
Athletic Club team, respectively captained by those 
able players R. Hodge and J. R. Flannery. This 
match proved to be quite exciting, owing to the bold 
attacks made by the collegians on the enemy’s forces, 
their effective body checking, rather bothering 
the Brooklyn team. The latter, by the way, had to 
begin the game with but ten men, and this disad- 
vantage told in favor of the college team, who were 
the first to secure a goal, D. Harlan making the 
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lucky shot after an eleven minutes’ hard struggle. 
When the Brooklyn team was full, then the College 
men were placed on the defensive. Repeated as- 
saults were made on the Princeton goal by Flannery, 
Matthews and Brown, but the good goal-keeping of 
H. Hodge prevented them from scoring, and Prince- 
ton won by a single goal. Frank Crosbie’s fine 
goal-keeping was the feature of Brooklyn’s play. 
‘The players were : 
Princeton. 


H. Hodge 
S. Hodge 
R. Church. ‘ 


Position. Brooklyn, A.C. 


F. Crosbie. 
.W. C. Post. 
G. Crosbie. 


First defense field... .C, Brown. 


Second defense field... “A, McLean. 

Third defense field .....R. L. Brackett. 

ee A ree ae W. Gilmore. 

First home field. . -W. Smith, 

W. Blakemore........ Second home field... . L. Mitchell. 

E. Blis Third home field....... ve Flannery. 
.. Inside home 


Umpires—F. Wheeler and A. Peverelly. 

Referee—J. Hodge. 

Mr. J. R. FLANNERY, of the Brooklyn A. A. la- 
crosse team, one of the most enthusiastic amateur 
exponents of the invigorating game, has offered an 
elegant silk pennant as a prize to be competed for 
by junior lacrosse players, and to be emblematic of 
the championship. It is open to all amateurs, and 
full particulars can be obtained by addressing the 
donor at 380 Bergen street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


THE Hamilton (Ont.) Gazette says: ‘‘ There ap- 
pears to be general discontent among lacrosse play- 
ers at Montreal that the National Lacrosse Associa- 
tion should devote so much time to arranging for a 
division of gate money and so little to legislation. 
Some players say if this goes on lacrosse will in a 
very few years be relegated entirely to professionals.” 


THE schedule of the lacrosse matches for the Na- 
tional Association championship of Canada for 1886 
shows that of the thirty games each club plays 
twelve, three with each of its opponents. Twelve 
games are played at Toronto, thirteen at Montreal, 
and five at Cornwall. The competing clubs are 
Montreal, Shamrock, Toronto, Ontario and Corn- 
wall. 


On April 24 the Harvard College lacrosse team 
scored a noteworthy victory over the strong twelve 
of the Independent Club of Boston, the match being 
played under the disadvantageous circumstances of 
a drizzling rain, despite of which over three hun- 
dred spectators were present. The Collegians showed 
up in fine form, their body checking, dodging and 
running being excellent, while steady improvement 
was shown in their team play. Their throwing, how- 
ever, was wild, and by this means several fine chances 
for a goal were lost. The Independents were weak 
in their team play. They showed, moreover, the 
lack of steady training, although their individual 
playing was at times decidedly brilliant. Hagan 
especially deserves mention, as he played almost the 
whole game of the Independents. The teams were 
made up as follows : 

Independents. 
J. J. McGlaughlin.... 


Positions. Harvards. 
Se EOE OL ee Peck, 88. 


WwW acy L. S. 
( Gardner, 87. 
Griffin, *89. 
Goodale, 


ee ee & 
Calvurt ) 
LeVinne >.. 
W. Rice } 


BRESONE 5k Ss aodsen . 


Center 


( Dudley, "By, 
- me go 87. 
Hood, 
5 Roan, ‘ied 
* ) Hall, 


¥. ¢ eaakon t ) 
G. Carson havin 
Garneau ‘Se 

J. P. McLaughlin } 
M. Bridges i 


. Attack 


Home 
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STEVENS INSTITUTE played their first lacrosse 
game in .Prospect Park, Brooklyn, on April 17, 
against a team composed of New York University 
and Brooklyn athletic players. It was a close and 
exciting match, and was won by the mixed team by 
three goals to two. Lucan got the two for the 
losers, and Mitchell and Gilmore those for the win- 
ners. 


ToROoNTO LACROSSE CLUB: president, John 
Massey ; first vice-presicent, Wm. Logan ; second, 
C. Orr; secretary, F. W. Garvin; treasurer, C. A. 
McHenry ; field captain, J. S. Garvin. 

NATIONAL AMATEUR LACROSSE ASSOCIATION of 
Canada: president, Dr. Guerin, Montreal; first 
vice-president, R, B. Hamilton, Toronto; second, 
Dr. Allan, Cornwall ; secretary and treasurer, W. J. 
Cleghorn, Montreal. 


THE TEAM of the New York Junior Lacrosse 
Club, last April, organized by choosing these officers : 
captain, Matt Taylor; secretary, E, Chapin ; treas- 
urer, E. I. Sears. 


LAWN TENNIS. 


FIVE tennis courts are to be laid out on ground 
apart at Clifton, Md., under the direction of the 
athletic department of the Johns Hopkins University. 
Reception-rooms are to be fitted up in the mansion, 
one for the use of students who use the athletic 
grounds and one for ladies and gentlemen who visit 
the place. A set of dressing-rooms wiil be fitted up 
with baths and lockers. 


THE New York Tennis Club has secured a lease 
of property on One Hundred and Forty-sixth and 
One Hundred and Forty-seventh streets, where four 
courts are being graded, two of which will have a 
surface of clay and two of gravel. The club is a re- 
organization of the L.Y.T. Club, which for some 
years has had courts on One Hundred and Fifty- 
third street, near St. Nicholas avenue, and is a 
member of the United States National Lawn Tennis 
Association. 


THE Twilight Tennis Club is said to be the 
leading organization of the kind in Washington, 
D.C. They have two courts on F-street, between 
Twentieth and Twenty-first which, every fine day, 
are occupied by the young-lady members, all of 
whom are proficient in handling the bat. 


THE New York Tennis Club are having four 
courts graded on the property they have leased on 
146th and 147th streets, between St. Nicholas and 
Tenth avenues. Two will be made with a surface 
of clay and two with gravel. A grand-stand will be 
erected ; underneath will be dressing-rooms, with 
necessary conveniences. The club is a member of 
the U.S. L. T. A 


THE East Orange (N.J.) Lawn Tennis Club has 
elected the following officers : Edward Booth, presi- 
dent ; Robert Simmons, secretary; E. W. Ashley, 
treasurer. 


Ottawa (Ont.) Lawn Tennis Club have 
president, Sir A. P. Caron ; 
Bacon and Geo. Buren; 
treasurer, W. E, Hodgins. 


THE 
chosen these officers : 
vice-president, Lt.-col. 
secretary, Jno. Lestre ; 


THE Seventh Regiment Tennis Club, of this city, 
held its last tennis tournament for the season at the 
armory on April 17. The referee was H. C. Taylor. 
J. K. Oliphant and H. S. Leroy acted as judges. 
The contestants were V, G. Hall, W. G. Trevor, 
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W. Cunningham and E. Clark. The closing game 
was won by V. G. Hall, who was declared the cham- 
pion player of the regiment. The game stood 6-5-6-2 
in favor of Hall. After the tournament the election 
of officers of the club for the ensuing year was held. 
The following were elected: president, H. C. Tay- 
lor; treasurer, C. P. Mertz, Jr.; secretary, E. A. 
Richard. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA UNIVERSITY TENNIS CLUB 
of ’88: president, Wm. W. Longstreth ; secretary, 
Edward H. Williamson, Jr. ; treasurer, Edwin R. 
Keller. 


GrovE LAWN TENNIS CLUB OF BROOKLYN: 
president, Peter Aiken; secretary, Miss Nellie 
Chadwick ; treasurer, Mrs. P. Aiken ; scorer, John 
Rennie ; honorary member, Col. John Y. Culyer. 


HAMILTON (Ont.) Lawn TENNIS CLUB: patron- 
esses, Mrs. Hendrie, Mrs. Martin, Mrs. Lucas, Mrs. 
Bruce, Mrs. Stinson; Mr. R. A. Lucas, president ; 
Messrs A. Bruce, J. N. Travers, and Edward Mar- 
tin, vice-presidents; Mr. Ralph Bruce, secretary- 
treasurer; Rev. George Forneret, Messrs. A. W. 
Hanham, A. Gillespie, T. H. Stinson, Alex. Har- 
vey, Jun., committee. 


POLO. 


THE championship season in polo closed in New 
England on April 10. The Walthams won the 
championship, having led from the very start. They 
won ten straight victories, and when they had won 
twenty games, had lost but two. They won 213 goals 
to 123 for their opponents. They won twenty- 
five games in three straight goals, and lost but 
three in such a manner. The team played as fol- 
lows during almost the entire season: Colter, 
Sealy, rushers; Guthrie, cover-point; Turnbull, 
center ; Smith, half-back; Hayes, goal. The Wo- 
burns were a good second, and the Salems a good 
third. The Bostons barely earned a clear title to 
fourth place, the Somervilles pressing the New 
Bedfords as closely as the latter did the Bostons. It 
is remarkable that in a schedule calling for 336 
games, but one was left unplayed. The Cambridges 
made a worse showing than in 1885, and came in 
far behind. 


ROWING. 


June 5—Great Head (Mass.) Club annual re- 
gatta. 

June 7—Williamsburg Club annual regatta, Long 
Island Sound. 

June g—Portland, (Me.) Club Challenge Cup 
annual regatta. 

June ro—Quaker City Club annual regatta, Phila- 
delphia. 

June 12—Buffalo (N.Y.) Club annual regatta. 

June 12—Brooklyn Club annual regatta, New 
York Bay. 

June 14—New 
River. 

June 15—Atlantic Club annual regatta New York 
Bay. 

June 17—New York Club annual regatta. 

June 17—Dorchester Club, open regatta, Nahant, 
Mass. 

June 23—Boston (Mass.) Club Cup regatta. 


Jersey Club regatta, Hudson 


THE National Association of Amateur Oarsmen, 
at their April meeting, investigated the status of 
Henry Zwingler, of the Nonpareil Club. Messrs. 
Tucker, Mullin, Petersen and Garfield, the com- 
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mittee appointed in the Zwingler case, submitted 
their report, concluding as follows: ‘‘ Your com- 
mittee have, therefore, to report that the reasonable 
doubt as to "Zwingler’s standing as an amateur not 
having been removed, they recommend that he be 
disqualified, but would suggest for your considera- 
tion whether, after a proper period of probation, if 
he deports himself satisfactorily, it might not be 
well, in view of his contrition, and his satisfactory 
conduct during the two years last past, to then re- 
instate him.’”’ The report was accepted, and the 
committee discharged. 

When the case was taken up to be acted upon, 
the charyes were thoroughly discussed by the mem- 
bers of the committee, and statements made by 
President Behrans and Secretary O’Neill, of the 
Nonpareil Club. A vote being taken, Mr. Zwingler 
was unanimously disqualified as an amateur oars- 
man, 

Two-thirds of the clubs in the association having 
acted on the amendments to the laws of boat rac- 
ing proposed by the committee —no club voting in 
the negative—the secretary was directed to an- 
nounce them as adopted, one or two verbal altera- 
tions being first agreed to. 

Regatta Rule No. 16 was amended by striking 
out the words, ‘‘ whose decision shall be final.” 

The secretary was directed to have printed, and 
sent to the several clubs, the amended laws and 
regatta rules. 

The president announced as the regatta committee, 
C. G. Petersen (Chairman), E C. Parsons, H. K. 
Hinchman, J. S. Aborn, W. Howard Gibson. 

The annual regatta was fixed for September 20 
and 21, on the Hudson, at Albany, during the bi- 
centennial of the incorporation of that city. 


THE fortieth of the series of annual matches be- 
tween the rowing crews of Oxford and Cambridge 
took place on the Thames, from Putney to Mort- 
lake, on April 3, and it proved to be the best con- 
tested and most exciting race between the two uni- 
versities rowed since the dead-heat contest of 1877, 
the result being the success of the Cambridge crew, 
by a lead of half a length only. The length of the 
course is four miles and two furlongs, and the time 
of the winning boat was twenty-two minutes and 
twenty-nine and a half seconds, the longest time 
any race has occupied since that of 1877, the bows 
being rowed against astrong head wind and throug 
rough water, with but little assistance from the 
tide, nearly the whole length of the course. Poor 
work by the coxswain of the Oxford boat was a draw- 
back to their success. A good start was made, with 
Oxford having the choice of position. Cambridge 
was the first to take the lead, the first mile of the 
course being finely rowed, neither being able to get 
more than a foot ahead of each other. On begin- 
ning the second mile, the Cambridge boat was 
pulled a few feet ahead. The Oxford men, how- 
ever, increased their work, and the boats were again 
shot along with their relative positions maintained 
without perceptible change. In this second stage 
the tace was exciting, both crews rowing with great 
power. The Cambridge men made several desperate 
spurts to get away from their competitors, but the 
latter responded instantly and successfully, and 
when Hammersmith Bridge was reached the Cam- 
bridge boat was but a quarter of a length ahead. 

A mile and a half had now been rowed, and the 
contest continued stubborn, fairly even, and exciting 
up to the two-and-a-half-mile point, opposite Chis- 
wick Church. Here Oxford spurted. The work 
was done quickly, smoothly, and with plenty of 
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wind. The boat responded by fairly shooting along 
until its prow got even with that of Cambridge, and 
then passed it by a few feet. The spectators along 
the banks and on the river were now wrought up to 
a high degree of enthusiasm, and the contestants 
were urged on by cheering that was loud and in- 
spiriting. The Cambridge men responded to the 
“‘bravos” by work which gradually sent their boat 
up even with that of Oxford, and the very height of 
the struggle was reached. The boats were kept 
even until Barnes Bridge was passed. Here neither 
crew had any visible advantage, and both were 
straining to such a point that each lost form and 
splashed. The rowing, however, was powerful on 
both sides, and the men, now on the home-stretch, 
did their best. Near the finish, the Cambridge men 
were able to add one more spurt to their long- 
sustained pull, and it moved their craft, at forty-two 
strokes to the minute, a few feet ahead, and they 
passed the limit almost a half-length in advance, 
winning one of the greatest races ever rowed over 
the course. 

The excitement at the close was thrilling. At no 
point during the entire race had it been possible for 
either crew to get more than half a length ahead of 
its rival. Up toalmost the finish, the race belonged 
to either side, and the excitement among the parti- 
sans along the river banks was increased from minute 
to minute from the start by the continuous evenness 
of the rowing and equalization of advantages, until 
the splendid finish relieved the excitement, which 
broke in a perfect thunder of applause. There have 
been only two previous years in the history of these 
races in which the winning boat was only half a 
length ahead. The names of the crews and their 
weights are : 

OXFORD. 


W. S. sraate (Magdalen) (bow) . 
L.S Byrne (Trinity) . » 
Ww. aN mi Rceeceen (7 (W. adham) 
R. Carter (Corpus) . oe 

. M‘Lean (New College) . . . 
“O. Wethered (Christ Church) . 

. H. M‘Lean (New College) . zg 
. Girdlestone (Magdalen) (stroke) . 
. E. Maynard (Exeter) (cox.) . 


ee 


CAMBRIDGE, 


J. Bristowe (Trinity Hall) (bow) 

P. Symonds (Lady Margaret) . 
Walmesly (Trinity Hall) ‘ 

. D. Flower (Clare) 

Fairbairn (Jesus) . 

D. Muttlebury (T hird T trinity) . 
Barclay (Third T’ rinity). . : 
I, Pitmad (Third Trinity) (stroke). 
H. C. Baker (Queen’s) (cox) . ; 
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THE RECORD OF RACES, 


The first boat race between crews representing the 
great English universities occurred in 1829, at Hen- 
ley, and was easily won by Oxford. The second 
was to have been rowed in 1831, but because of the 
cholera epidemic was indefinitely postponed ; the 
challenge being reissued in 1834, and not accepted 
until 1836, when the race finally came off in favor of 
Cambridge. In this match, the Westminster Put- 
ney course was used, as was also done in the next 
four races, in 1839, 1840, 1841, and 1842. The 
seventh race occurred in 1845, on the Putney- 
Mortlake course, which had been used in every sub- 
sequent contest, those of 1846, 1856, and 1863 being 
pulled from Mortlake to Putney, and all others from 
Putney to Mortlake. No races took place in 1847, 
1848, 1850, 1851, 1853, and 1855, and there were 
two races in 1849. In 1846 outriggers were first 
used, in 1857 the present style of boats without 


keels, and in 1873 the sliding seats now in general 
use. The second of the two races in 1849 was the 
only one decided by a foul, that of 1859 was noted 
for the sinking of Cambridge’s boat, and that of 
1877 was a tie, though Oxford probably would have 
won had not the bowman caught a crab and sprung 
his oar. The races have all occurred on Saturdays, 
save those of 1883 and 1884, which were rowed 
respectively on Thursday and Monday. Following 
is a complete record of all races to date: 





a 1 eee | _ 
Year. | Winner. | Time. How won. 
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1829 
1836 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1845 
1846 
1849 
1849 
1852 
1854 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 


Easily. 


I min. 


14.30 
36.00 
31.00 
29.30 
32.30 
30.45 
23.3¢ 
21.05 
22.00 


1.45. 
24 lengths. 
1.04. 
13 sec. 
6 sec. 

2 lengths. 
Distanced. 
oul, 

27 sec. 

11 str, 
¥ length, 
35 Sec. 
22 sec. 
C. sank. 

1 length. 
48 sec. 
30 sec. 
42 sec. 
23 sec. 

18 sec. 

15 sec. 
¥ length. 
4 lengths 
3 lengths. 
1% lengths. 
1 length. 
2 lengths. 
3% lengths. 
2% lengths. 
to lengths. 
lengths. 
Tie. 

1o lengths. 
2% lengths. 
3% lengths. 
3 lengths. 
10 lengths. 
4 lengths. 
2% lengths. 
3 lengths. 
\% length. 


21.36 
25.29 
25.50 
22.50 
21.23 
24.40 
26.00 
23.27 
24.40 
23.05 
21.40 
21.00 
25.48 
22.39 
20.56 
20.04 
22.06 
23.05 
21.14 
19.35 
22.35 
22.02 
20.20 
24.08 
22.13 
21.20 
21.23 
21.54 
20.12 
21.08 
| 21.39 
| 21.37 
i 22.29% 


nessonnennnn 


9% 


1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
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There have been 43 races, of which Oxford has 
won 23 and Cambridge 19, and one resulted in a 
tie. The fastest time over the Putney-Mortlake 
course was Ig min. 35 sec., made by Cambridge in 
1873. Oxford’s best time was 20 min. 4 sec., in 
1869. 


THE Pennsylvania University class crews selected 
by trainer Ellis Ward, for the season, are as fol- 
lows : 

Juniors—Engle, bow; Martin, No. 2; Keely, 
No. 3; Griscom, No. 4; D. Pepper, No. 5 ; Green, 
No. 6; G. Pepper, No. 7; Whittaker, stroke ; 
Snyder, Sheble, or Kenney will coxswain the crew. 

Medicals—Behrens, bow; Heyl, No. 2; Balzer, 
No. 3; Potts, No. 4; Reath, No. §; Coll, No. 6; 
Head, No. 7; Gummey, stroke; Rudderow, coxs- 
wain. 

Sophomores—Mellor, bow; Campion, 
Larkens, No. 3; Harris, No. 4; Dewey, 
Hutchinson, No. 6; Alexander, No. 7; 
stroke ; Zeilin, coxswain. 

Freshmen—Chamberlain, bow; Keen, No. 2; 
Bache, No. 3; Mumford, No. 4; Knight, No. 5; 
Forbes, No. 6; L. Scott, No. 7; Darby, stroke ; 
Guggenheim, coxswain. 


No; 2 
No. 5; 
Spaeth, 





OUTING FOR JUNE. 


The National Rowing Amateur Association 
have revised their rowing rules, and the new 
laws of the association as adopted at the last 
meeting are as follows: 


STARTING, 


1. All boat races shall be started in the following manner: 
The Starter, being satisfied that the competitors are ready, 
shall give the signal to start. 

2. If the Starter considers the start false, he shall at once 
recall the boats to their stations, and any boat refusing to 
start again shall be disqualified. 

3. Any boat not at its post at the time specified shall be 
liable to be disqualified by the Umpire. 

4. The Umpire may act as Starter if he thinks fit, when he 
does not so act, the Starter shall be subject to the control of 
the Umpire. 

5. Boats shall be started by their sterns, and shall have 
completed their course when the bows reach the finish. 


WATER, 


6. A boat’s own water, in its straight course, parallel with 
those of the other competing boats, from the station assigned 
to “i at the start to the finish, 

Each boat shall keep its own water throughout the race, 
oli any boat departing from its own water will do so at its 
De “gs 
‘ The Umpire shall be sole judge of a boat’s own water and 
vinta course during the race. 


FOULS, 


g. It shall be considered a foul when, after the race has 
commenced, any competitor, by his oar, boat, or person, comes 
in contact with the oar, boat, or person of another competitor, 
unless, in the opinion of the Umpire, such contact is so slight 
as not to influence the race. 

10. No fouling whatever shall be allowed, the boat com- 
mitting the foul shall be disqualified. 

11. The Umpire may, during arace, caution any competitor 
— in danger of committing a foul. 

The Umpire shall decide all questions as to a foul. 

i A claim of foul must be made to the Umpire by the 
competitor himself, and, if possible, before getting out of his 
boat. 

14. In case of a foul, the Umpire shall have the power : (a) 
To place the boats, except the boat committing the foul, 
which is disqualified, in the order in which they come in. (4) 
To order the boats engaged in the race, other than the boat 
committing the foul, to row over again on the same or another 
day. (c) To restart the qualified boats from the place where 
the foul was committed. 


ACCIDENTS. 


15. Every boat shall abide by its accidents, except when, 
during a race, a boat, while in its own water, shall be interfered 
with by any outside boat, the Umpire may order the race to 
be rowed over, if, in his opinion, such interference materially 
affected its chances of winning the race. 


ASSISTANCE, 


16. No boat shall be allowed to accompany a competitor for 
the purpose of directing his course or affording him other as- 
sistance... The boat receiving such direction or assistance shall 
be disqualified at the discretion of the Umpire. 


UMPIRE, 


The jurisdiction of the Umpire extends over the race 
owl all matters connected with it, from the time the race is 
specified to start until its final termination, and his decision in 
all cases shall be final and without appeal. 

18. The judge, at the finish, shall report to the Umpire the 
order in which the competing boats cross the line, but the de- 
cision of the race shall rest with, and be declared, by the Um- 
“an 

Any competitor refusing to abide by the decision, or to 
follow the directions of the Umpire, shall be disqualified. 

20, The U mpire, if he thinks proper, may reserve his de- 
cision, provided that in every case such decision be given on 
the day of the race. 

21. Contestants rowing a dead heat shall compete again 
after such interval as may be appointed, and the contestant 
refusing to so row shall be adjudged to have lost the race. 


TURNING RACES, 


22. In turning races each competitor shall have a separate 
turning stake, and shall turn from port to starboard. Any 
competitor may turn any stake other than his own, but does 
so at his peril. 
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RACQUET. 


THE annual tourney of the players of the New 
York Racquet Club, which was commenced at the 
club courts in March, ended the third week in April, 
in the success of Mr. P. Allen, who will hold the 
club championship for the season of 1886, ‘The 
tourney’ was a handicap series of contests, under the 
following rules: 

L. M. Rutherford and L. M. Perkins, ‘‘ scratch;” 
E. La Montagne, Jr., M. La Montagne, B. B. Kir- 
land, and W. E. Glyn, half a hand each; F. H. 
Halsey, and E. Kessler, half a hand and two aces; 
R. L. Travers, W. R. Travers, Jr., F. May, and 
J. W. Pryor, half a hand and three aces; F. H. 
Hitchcock, A. Marken, E. W. Roby, H. S. Hoyt, 
R, J. Gross, N. S. Simpkins, A. de Navarro, A-J. de 
Navarro, J. Townsend, and W. T. Lawson, one 
hand and two aces; L. C. Clark, one hand and three 
aces, 

In the first-class handicap matches, Messrs. N.S. 
Simpkins, R. J. Travers, L. M. Rutherford, Jr., A. 
de Navarro, W. R. and Travers, Jr., won games by 
default of their scheduled adversaries, who were, re- 
spectively, Messrs. E. Kessler, F. May, W.S. Hoyt, 
L. C. Clark, and E. La Montagne. The victors 
were as follows: E. W. Roby vs. J. W. Pryor, 3 
games to 2; A. F. de Navarro vs. A. Marten, 3 to 1; 
M. La Montagne vs. B. Kirtland, 3 to 0; R. J. 
Cross vs. J. Townsend, 3 to 0; and W. L. Lawson 
vs. F. R. Halsey, 3 to 1. 


THE record of the first ties in the championship 
series is as follows : 


1D. Lydig.. 
March 6, {M. La Montagne 


15 17 15—47 

10 14 9-33 
{ I5 13 15 15—58 
( E. La Montagne, Jr. 9 15 If I11—46 

March 11, L. M. Rutherford, Jr., vs. W. Ruther- 
ford, won by the latter’s default. C. L. Perkins, a 
bye. 


March 9, 


THE SECOND TIES. 
ee 7 15—56 
iI corn Nae 15 5—5O 
March 16, L. M. Rutherford, Jr., vs. D. Lydig, 
won by latter's default. 


) Mr. P. Allen 
March § Mr. D. Lydig 


In the second ties the winners were as follows: 
A. F. de Navarro vs. H. S. Hoyt, 3 games to 1; E. 
W. Roby ws. A. de Navarro, 3 to1; E. La Mon- 
tagne, 3 too; and E. Kessler vs. C. L. Perkins, Jr., 
3too. Mr. M. La Montagne withdrew, and R. J. 
Cross won a game from F. May by default. 

In the third ties the winners were: A. F. de 
Navarro vs. La Montagne, Jr., 3 to 0; R. J. 
Cross vs. E. Kessler, 4 to1; W. T. Lawson vs. E. 
W. Roby, 3 to I. 

In the fourth ties the winner was R. J. Cross vs. 

’. T. Lawson, 3 to 2, A. F. de Navarro drawing a 
bye. 

"bate fifth ties, R. J. Cross vs. A. F. 
3 to 2, 

The most exciting of the above contests was the 
first-class match between Mr. R. J. Cross and Mr. 
E. Kessler, in which there were two sets taken. Mr. 
Cross’ advantage of half a hand enabled him to win 
by the following score : 

WEE Chess s22 15 15 15 4 18—67 
Mr. Kessler.... 8 17 4 15 14—58 
The final contest between Messrs. Cross and .\. 


March 13, 


I5—45 
6—22 


de Navarro, 
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F. de Navarro was also very interesting. They 
played even, as each secured a hand and two aces 
from scratch. The five full games were played, with 
the following result : 

Mr. De Navarro. 18 I 2 15 9—45 
Mr. Cross 15 15 12 15—74 

Another interesting match of the series was that 
between Messrs. Pryor and Roby, five games hav- 
ing to be played. Mr. Roby won the first two 
games, Mr. Pryor the next two, and the final game 
was so hotly contested that a set of five was taken at 
13 to 13, which resulted to the advantage of Mr. 
Roby. Following is the score, Mr. Pryor winning 
the match : 

Mr. Roby 5 15 5 I 18—54 
Mr. Pryor 9 15 15 14—61 

In the second-class handicap matches, first ties, 
the record stands as follows: the winners were E. 
W. Jewettt vs. G. Mortimer, 3 too; H. G. McVickar 
vs. W. C. Stewart, 3 to 1; W. B. Duncan vs. W.C. 
Riggs, 3 to 2; A. P. Montant vs. J. F. Greenaugh, 
3 too; W. Goodwin vs. C. F. Watson, 3 to 0; W. 
C. B. Kemp vs. A. B. Alley, 3 to 2. A. G. Hodges 
won a game by default from H. C. Tower. 

In the second ties the winners were as follows: 
E. W. Jewett vs. W. B. Duncan, Jr., 3 to 1, and 
W. Goodwin vs. H. G. McVickar, 3 to 1. Mr. 
Hodges drew a bye, and Mr. Montant won a game 
from Mr. Kemp by default. A feature at the series 
was the match between Messrs. Kemp and Alley, 
who played even, as they each got half a hand from 
scratch. The match was nip and tuck throughout. 
A set of three was taken in the first and fourth 
games, and a set of five in the second and third 
games. It was not until the fifth game, when Mr. 
Alley was pretty well tired out, that the match was 
decided. Subjoined is the score : 

Mr. Alley 13 18 16 6—70 
Mr. Kemp...... 14 18 13 17 15—77 

In the third ties the winners were: A. G. Hodges 
vs. E. W. Jewett, 3 too, and W. Goodwin vs. W. 
C. B. Kemp, 3 to 2. 

The final match was won by Mr. Goodwin by the 
appended score : 

W. Goodwin 5 I5 7 
A. G. Hodges II 15 


I15—52 
12—42 


THE PHILADELPHIA RACQUET CLUB, at 913 Car- 
penter street, was, last month, the scene of daily 
afternoon gatherings of local cricketers getting 
themselves in trim for the coming campaign on 
the cricket field. Nearly all the members are 
cricketers, and the two games are discussed together. 


SNOW-SHOEING. 


THE records of Robt. W. Larken, of the Sham- 
rock Snow-Shoe Club, of Montreal, made on the 
record track of Shamrock Lacrosse club, at Mon- 
treal, on March 27, were as follows: 2% miles, 
I5m. 55s. ; 3 miles, Igm. IIs. ; 3% miles, 22m. 32s. ; 
4.miles, 25m. 52s. ; 4% miles, 29m. Ios. ; 5 miles, 
32m. 18s. Judges, S. O. Shorey, C. H. Dobbin, 
and J. H. Liddell ; time-keepers, R. P. Adams, D. 
C. McNarghton, M. J. Polan, and P, J. Scully. 


SWIMMING. 


On April 7, at the Canterbury Theatre, London, 
Eng., J. Finney remained under water 4m. 29\s., 
which exceeds by 26%s. the best previous perform- 
ance. 


OUTING FOR JUNE. 


SHOOTING. 
FIXTURES. 


TWELFTH annual tournament of the Nebraska 
State Sportsmen’s Association, Omaha, June 8, 9, 
10 and II. 

Tournament of the Iowa State Association for the 
Protection of Game, Burlington, Iowa, June 15, 16, 
17 and 18. 

Annual tournament of the Iowa State Sportsmen’s 
Association, Burlington, Iowa, June 15, 16, 17 and 18. 


AT the April meet of the Boiling Spring Gun 
Club, at Rutherford, N. J., Mr. Taylor won the 
first honors, with a score of 11 killed, Mr. Hughes 
being second, with 10, and Mr. Vogelsang third, 
with 9. 

AT the annuai meeting of the Cincinnati German 
Shooting Club, the club was reorganized, and by a 
unanimous vote, changed its name to the ‘‘ National 
Gun Club.” Heretofore the club was limited to 
twenty-five members, but in the future it will be 
unlimited. The election of officers for the year 
resulted as follows: president, P. Meyer; vice- 
president, H. C. Rust; secretary, Wash. Guhman ; 
treasurer, C. A. Gobrecht. 


THE return match between Mr. Chauncey Floyd- 
Jones, of the Carteret Gun Club, and Mr. ‘“‘ Fred- 
ericks,” of Westminster Kennel Club, took place on 
the grounds of the latter club, Saturday, 17th inst. 
The match was $500 a side, 100 birds each, 28 yards 
rise, club rules. It resulted in a tie, each killing 78 
birds, and the contestants to decide the tie agreed 
to continue it, 25 birds each, Mr. Floyd-Jones win- 
ning, with 23 killed to 21 by his opponent. 


THE Fountain Gun Club, of Brooklyn, at their 
April shoot, had a good attendance, and the shooting 
was excellent. In class A, Dr. Weed, 27 yards, 
killed seven straight birds and won. In class B, J. 
Rathjen, 25 yards, killed seven straight and won, 
and in class C, W. Stuart, 23 yards, killed six out of 
seven and took the prize in his class. 


THE April shoot of the Coney Island Rod and 
Gun Club, as sent us, resulted in the appended re- 
cord: W. Jones, 30 yards, won in class A, killing 
six out of seven, using the second barre! three times. 
J. Temple, 21 yards, won in class B, killing seven 
straight, only using his second barrel once. He 
also won the silver cup for the highest score. In 
the special prize shoot, W. Jones, 30 yards, won, 
killing five straight birds. The birds were an 
especially good lot. 


THE Emerald Gun Club, of New Dorp, S. I., 
held their April shoot at Sea View Park, the mem- 
bers making the appended record: L. Schermerhorn 
won first. Ties on miss and out for second, at 25 
yards, P. Butz won. Ties for third, at 21, 25 and 
30 yards, Dr. G. V. Hudson won. John Howard 
won fourth. The birds were an excellent lot, high 
flyers and hard diers. 


THE Middlesex Gun Club shoot at Dunellen, 
N. J., for April, resulted in the foilowing record : 
Williams won the gun; Miller and Quimby divide 
second. The birds a strong lot of flyers. 


ONONDAGA COUNTY SPORTSMEN’S CLUB. 


President, A. Ames Howlett; vice-president, 
L. C. Smith ; secretary, John Stedman ; treasurer, 
Harry Ayling; financial secretary, Geo. Palmer ; 
executive committee, Wm. Prettie, Jas. Montgomery, 
and Daniel Lefever ; attorney, A. G. Courtney. 





OUTING FOR JUNE. 


JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS CLUB AND MIDDLESEX GUN 
CLUB. 

THE match between these Jersey club§ at Marion, 
N. J., on April 21, was between teams of twenty 
from each club. Eight birds each man, 25 
yards rise. Both barrels (second counts half bird), 
J.C. H.G. C. Rules. Five traps. Weather per- 
fect. Birds very good, as proved by only one man 
of the forty making a clean score. Match shot in 
squads of five. This match adds another leaf to the 
already voluminous laurels of the Jet.ey City 
Heights Club, of Jersey City, as they have beaten 
the Essex, of Newark, two out of four matches, 
with a tie; the Midway, twice ; and won numerous 
other matches with other clubs of less renown. The 
full score is appended. 
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On April 17 a contest took place at Babylon, 
L.I., between James Watson and Chauncey Floyd, 
of the Westminster Kennel Club, on the grounds of 
the club, for $1,000 a side, and was won by Watson 
by two birds. Each shot at 125 birds, under club 
rules, Watson killing 97. 


THE STAR GUN CLUB, of Ottawa, Canada, at its 
monthly shoot on the 24th ult., had a pleasant day’s 
sport at the Mineral Spring Grounds, the record, as 
sent us by our correspondent being as follows: De 
la Chappelle 12, Boissenin 9, Wilson 8, Weis 11, 
Mitchell 9, Graham 8, Krouse 6. 

Class shots, 5 single rises: De la Chappelle 4, 
Graham 4, Wilson 3, Mitchell 3, Weis 2. In the 
shoot off of ties Chappelle won first and Wilson 
second. 

Second match, same conditions : De la Chappelle 
5, Weis 3, Boissenin 3, Graham 3, Wilson 2, 
Krouse 2. Ties decided: Chappelle 1st, Graham 
2d, Krouse 3d. 

Third match—3 double rises: De la Chappelle 3, 
Graham 4, Weis 3, Krouse 3, Boissenin 3, Wilson 
2. Ties decided: Graham Ist, Chappelle 2d, Wil- 
son 3d. 


THE BRIDGEPORT SPORTING CLUB is the title of 
an association organized by a dozen gentlemen of 
Bridgeport, who have thus clubbed together for the 
purpose of enjoying private quail shooting on 
their own preserves. In April they received two 
hundred quail for stocking, and in May they added 
three hundred more. They have leased 1,500 acres 
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of land for their club preserves north of the city, 
and the birds will be liberated there to live and 
breed. Of course, only members of the club will 
be allowed on the ground to shoot. 


YACHTING. 


THE first meeting on the lake of the Inter-Lake 
Yachting Association of Detroit will open at Detroit, 
on July 5, with racing, etc., on the 5th and 6th, and 
be continued at Put-In-Bay until the 11th. Both 
the Michigan and Put-In-Bay clubs have made lib- 
eral offers in the way of prizes, and the meet is sure 
to be a great success and to give yachting a boom. 
The Western Canoe Association are to have their 
races at Ballast Island, during the same week, so the 
Western aquatic clubs will have a very interesting as 
well as pleasant time this coming season. 


‘THE following yachts have been sold this month; 
the keel sloop Venture, 27 feet 6 inches over ail, 
23 feet 8 inches water-line, 10 feet 2 inches beam, 
draught 4 feet 9 inches; built 1881, at Lynn, Mass. ; 
sold to C. B. Cherrington, and will be enrolled in 
South Boston Yacht Club. Keel sloop Raven, 28 
feet 3 inches over all, 26 feet 6 inches water-line, I1 
feet beam, draught 5 feet; built in 1880, by Elwell, 
of Gloucester, Mass., and, under her builder’s man- 
agement, was a formidable rival of the famous Baz- 
nerett, she was owned by A. F. Jones; A. W. Dan- 
forth has bought her, and will be enrolled in South 
Boston club. Keel sloop Zulu, 29 feet 7 inches 
over all, 26 feet g inches water-line, 11 feet 2 inches 
beam, 5 feet draught; built 1880, by John Cotter, of 
Dorchester, Mass.; she was at first cat-rig, and as 
such was very fast, winning many prizes; as a sloop 
she does not sail as well; enrolled in Hull Yacht 
Club; C. A. Bramer, former owner. 


THE Marine Journal says: “There is no 
doubt but that the visit of the Gezesta, last sea- 
son, is the main cause of the boomin yachting 
which is noticeable in every yacht club bordering 
on the Atlantic coast. It is estimated that since 
last season there has been at least 120 new craft 
built, and in the course of construction, east of 
New York.” 

The same paper adds: “The members of 
the New Haven Yacht Club have the “ yachting 
fever” bad. There has not been atime in the 
history of the club when the interest in its fleet 
has been so great. Several new yachts will be 
added to it this season, and yachting will be 
indulged in by many who were strangers to the 
sport heretofore along the shores of the Sound.” 


THE Brooklyn Yacht Club have at last found new 
shore headquarters and anchorage. At a meeting 
held April 14, it was voted to accept an offer from 
Mr. Stillwell of land at Gravesend Bay, upon which 
he agreed to erect a suitable two-story frame house, 
with balcony on each floor, and providing ample ac- 
commodation for the members. The cost to the 
club will be about $3,000. 


THE Larchmont Yacht Club house, at Larchmont 
Manor, has been thoroughly renovated and very 
handsomely decorated since the close of the last 
season. ‘The float-stage, that was injured last fall, 
has been put in order, and everything that is neces- 
sary to the comfort and convenience of the members 
about the grounds, club-house, and the landing- 
stage, has been provided. 
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Mr. W. A. W. Stewart, of the Aaggie, and 
Mr. C. S. Lee, of the Oviva, lately ieft this city for 
a long cruise, going to England by steamer, where 
they will charter a schooner yacht and sail for the 
Mediterranean, visiting later the West Indies, and 
probably New York. Captain Porter accompanies 
them as navigator. 


A CoMMITTEE of the Minnesota Yacht Club, of 
Minneapolis, comprising Messrs. E. Burwell, George 
Morse and Harlow Gale, Jr., has laid out the course 
which will be used by the club this season. The reg- 
ular course which starts from Buoy 1 at Point Look- 
out runs to Buoy 2 in Chrystal Bay, and thence to 
Buoy 3, in Carson’s Bay, and is five and a half miles 
and sixty feet long. Provision has been made for 
an additional course two and a half miles and forty- 
five feet, by placing a buoy in Excelsior Bay at the 
above distance from Buoy 3. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue following are the addresses of the presidents 
and secretaries of the various leagues forming the 
National Agreement Association : 

N. E. Young, president and secretary National 
League, P.O., Box 536, Washington, D. C. 

W. C. Wikoff, president and secretary American 
Association, Columbus, O. 

Geo. M. Ballard, president and secretary Eastern 
League, Newark, N.]J. 

C. D. White, secretary International League, 
Utica, N.Y. 

Parry C. Wiggin, secretary New England League, 
Lawrence, Mass. 

W. R. Brown, secretary Southern League, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Frank Nelson, secretary Canadian League, Ham- 
ilton, Ont. 

James Whitfield, secretary Western League, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

W. P. Clarke, secretary Pennsylvania State Asso- 
ciation, 109 E. Third street, Williamsport, Pa. 

H. D. Quin, secretary Northwestern League, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Henry E. McKenzie, secretary Hudson River 
League, Newburg, N.Y. 

C. H. Byrne, secretary Board of Arbitration, 
Washington Park, Brooklyn. 

THE four-handed match at racquet—an annual 
event—between Oxford and Cambridge Universities 
was decided at the Prince’s club, London, Eng., 
April 6. The Cambridge representatives, H. E. 
Crawley and C. D. Buxton, defeated those of Ox- 
ford, E. H. Buckland and G. Bovill, by four games 
totwo. The single-handed game was played April 
7. H. E. Crawley, of Cambridge, defeated E. H. 
Buckland, of Oxford, by three games totwo. The 
total at single-hand racquets now stands 15 victories 
for Oxford and 14 for Cambridge. 


WituramM O. Davis, secretary of the Empire 
Yacht Club, died at his residence in this city, 
March 16. 

L. D. MUNGER, on March 27, at New Orleans at- 
tempted to lower the world’s twenty-five mile record, 
which stood 1:34 30 2-5. His track was on the 
St. Charles Avenue Ashphalt Roadway, supervised, 
measured, judged and timed by members of the 
N. O. Bicycle Club, L. A. W. and C. T.C. His 
time was as follows: g miles 29:38 3-5; 9 miles 
30:21 2-5, and 7 miles24:47 4-5. Total, 25 milesin 
1:24:46 4-5, beating the best previous effort 9m. 23 
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4-5s. On April 3, Mr. Munger again rode against 
time, he on this occasion attacking the fifty-mile re- 
cord. He Was carefully judged, checked and timed 
by men of the club, assisted by Mr. E. H. Foote, 
of Boston. He succeeded in covering 50 miles in 
3h. 2m. 34s., notwithstanding the delay occasioned 
by the many vehicles on the road, and the eighty 
odd rough crossings encountered in his ride. 


THE Merion Cricket Club has made several changes 
in its first eleven for the present season. The fol- 
lowing team will represent the club: J. B. Thayer, 
S. Law, C. E. Haines, W. C. Lowry, Syd. Thayer, 
R. L. Rutter, Dr. C. Morris, C. S. Farnum, B. 
Henry, H. P. Baily. The eleventh place will be 
filled by either N. Etting, T. C. Robins or W. 
Reeve. 


THE Chester, Pa, Cricket Club will, this season, 
present the following team: H. B. Taylor, G. 
Thomson, T, B. Wilson, H. E. Wilson, J. Ladomus, 
J. W. Griffin, G. E. C. Thornton, S. A. Price, S. 
Rhodes, Joe Wood. 


NEREuS RowInG Cvs, Flushing, L. I. : presi- 
dent, Henry W. Baldwin; vice president, James 
Q. Thompson ; secretary, Lemuel E. Quigg ; treas- 
urer, Edward M. Franklin; captain, Robert J. 
Lowdon; Lieutenant, James Breath; board of 
managers, Walter H. Clarke, Daniel C. Beard, 
and the president, treasurer and captain. 


THE MissIssipP! VALLEY ROWING ASSOCIATION, 
at their spring meeting held at Chicago, decided to 
hold the next regatta at Moline, IIl., on June 22 and 
23. The delegates attending were: E. C. Parsons, 
president, Dixon, Ill.; F. D. Standyh, vice presi- 
dent, Detroit, Mich.; A. B. Cleghorn, secretary, 
Burlington, Ia.; W. J. Moore, commander, Moline, 
Ill.; E. H. Sleight, Moline, Ill.; J. A. Donahue, 
Davenport, Ia.; J. G. Miller and J. A. St. John, 
St. Louis, Mo.; H. C. Avery and Lyman B. Glover, 
Chicago. 

Ir cost the Metropolitan Exhibition Company 
$1,800 and a hundred season tickets last season to 
withdraw a resolution offered in the Board of Alder- 
men to cut a street through the Polo Grounds. 


DuRING 1885 nine hundred and odd permits to 
play base-ball on the Parade Ground at Prospect 
Park were given out to amateur club nines. 


THE New Jersey Cycling and Athletic Club has 
been incorporated with a capital of $10,000, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


YounG ARCHER, YONKERS.—1. The various 
rounds commonly shotat archery meetings in this 
country are: 

The York round: 72 arrows at 100 yards, 48 at 
80, and 24 at 60. 

The National round : 48 arrows at 60 yards, and 
24 at 50. 

The American round : 30 arrows at 60 yards, 30 
at 50, and 30 at 4o. 

The Columbia round: 24 arrows at 50 yards, 24 
at 40, and 24 at 30. 

2. The regulation target is 4 feet in diameter. 
The center, or gold, is g 3-5 inches in diameter. 
About this are successive rings of red, blue, black 
and white, each 4 4-5 inches in width. Only scores 
made upon such targets are of any value for com- 
parison ; and it is understood that all scores reported 
are made upon regulation targets. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“THE YACHTSMAN GUIDE.” By Captain 
Howard Patterson: New York Navigation School, 
No. 26 Burling slip. It is frequently a matter of 
mortification to the yacht captain, when his 
owner desires to take an ocean cruise, to be 
obliged to confess that he is unable to navigate 
the vessel, and to be further obliged either to 
relinquish his command or to take with him an 
additional officer for the sole purpose of navigat- 
ing the yacht from port to port. Realizing this, 
Captain Patterson, who has for some years been 
at the head of the New York Navigation School, 
has published a volume under the title given 
above, which, in a simple and clear manner, ex- 
plains so much of the science of navigation as 
will enable any intelligent captain to become a 
practical navigator in a very short time. 

The work is divided into three parts: a rudi- 
mentary treatise on navigation; a practical ex- 
planation of the science; and third, rules of the 
road, yacht discipline, etc. With the latter, the 
yacht skipper may be supposed to be conversant; 
and this chapter is presumably more for the in- 
struction of owners than of masters. With the 
contents of the first part, also, the yacht captain 
ought to be tolerably familiar. For instance, he 
knows, or ought to, all about the compass, the 
patent log, lee-way, drift, tides, etc. He would 
then have only to devote himself to Part IL., 
which would teach him how to calculate the 
‘latitude from an observation at noon, or by the 
North Star at night; and how to find the time 
by an altitude of the sun in the forenoon or after- 
noon, and how, from this, to obtain the longi- 
tude, by noting the difference in the time thus 
found and that shown by the chronometer set 
to Greenwich time; and this is about all that the 
ordinary yacht captain would need to make of him 
also a navigator. His task, then, with the aid of 
Captain Patterson’s very simple rules, would be 
an easy one, and no yacht captain should neglect 
it. Most of these men are kept by their yachts 
during the winter, when there is scarce any duty 
to perform; and whether they ever have need to 
navigate or not, they ought to qualify themselves 
for doing so. Each winter the number of 
yachts that go on cruises to the West Indies and 
other southern ports is largely increased; and 
many more have gone this winter than ever 
before. The need, therefore, of adding to his 


other qualifications that of the knowledge of 
navigation, is much more imperative on the yacht 
captain than it used to be, and will grow still 
more so each succeeding year. In view of this 
need, Captain Patterson’s work is a timely con- 
tribution, and should be in the hands of every 
officer of the American pleasure fleet. 

To the owner, and club member who hopes 
to be such, the book will be found of equal 
value; and it is for these, probably, that Cap- 
tain Patterson has written his first and third 
parts. In fact, the book is intended as a com- 
plete guide for one who is entirely ignorant of 
all that pertains to a yacht, and to the sailing of 
her, and who desires to become as familiar as 
one can be without actual practice. For such, 
Captain Patterson’s work contains all that is 
necessary, and in plain terms which all can 
easily understand. So far as we are aware, it is 
the only work of the kind yet published in this 
country, and supplies a need which is urgent. 
It is handsomely printed and bound. 


Poems of the Rod and Gun; or, Sports by 
Flood and Field. By Isaac McLellan. Price, 
$2.00, Henry Thorpe, 98 Nassau Street. 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Edited 
by Henry Morley. 10 cents. Cassell & Co., 
739 Broadway, New York. 


The Castle of Otranto. 
Edited by Henry Morley. 
& Co., New York. 


A Tale of a Lonely Parish. By F. Marion 
Crawford. 12mo, cloth extra, $1.50. Macmillan 
& Co., New York. 


Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the 
United States, from the Days of David Garrick 
to the Present Time. Edited by Brander 
Matthews and Lawrence Hutton. New York. 
Cassell & Co. 

Wake, Robin. By John Burroughs. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. Price, $1.50. 
Riverside Aldine Series. 


By Horace Walpole. 
Iocents. Cassell 


Three Years of Arctic Service: An Account 
of the Lady Franklin Bay Expedition of 1881-84, 
and the Attainment of the Farthest North. By 
Adolphus W. Greely. With nearly too illustra- 
tions. Two volumes. $10.00. New York. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1886. 
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“ Patroclus and Penelope” is about the worst 
title that could have been selected for one of the 
best books on riding in the market. The title 
has probably frightened away at least 10,000 
would-be readers. The author is an American, 
familiar with the horse from babyhood, and also 
with the principal methods in vogue abroad. 
You will learn from his pen, and the excellent 
illustrations, a great deal that even the saddle 
itself could not teach you. 

* 
* % 

Charles Scribner’s Sons are publishing a 
series of highly instructive and entertaining 
volumes on the wonders that men have per- 
formed in this world. They tell of feats of 
danger and daring ; are edited by the best au- 
thority, and of a size and style calculated to win 
every boy’s heart. One volume in particular, 
treating of bodily strength and _ skill, with 
plenty of good illustrations, should interest every 
one who ever stretches a muscle. 


* 
* * 


HORSEBACK riding has become the fashion 
in America. Let us hope it will not run the 
course of other fashions, and be soon displaced. 
Women, fortunately, are realizing that a beauti- 
ful figure, a fresh skin, and an elastic carriage 
cannot be preserved without obeying the laws 
of nature. These prescribe daily muscular 
activity, and horseback riding is at once, for a 
lady, the most graceful and satisfactory form. 
We heartily commend to our cousins and sisters 
Mrs. Karr’s “ American Horsewoman”’ as an ex- 
cellent guide. 

o*s 

EVERY reader of Thomas Stevens’: wonder- 
ful “Trip around the World” on an American 
bicycle will want to know much of the country 
through which he is now to pass. At this time, 
therefore, no better book could be suggested 
than Vambéry’s “Travels in Central Asia;” a 
work published twenty years ago, to be sure, but 
so excellent that, like Huc’s “ Travels in China,” 
it will stand for centuries as a classic on the 
subject. 

* 
* % 

IN connection with Vambéry’s famous work, 
may be mentioned Dr. Prime’s “Around the 
World,”? published in 1876. This work will 
cover the line of Thomas Stevens’ articles when 
he shall have reached the Himalayas and com- 
menced his journey across India, China, and 
Japan. The book is delightful reading, full of 
instruction, and well illustrated. 

* 

A NAVAL ENCYCLOPADIA, comprising a 
dictionary of nautical words and phrases ; bio- 
graphical notices and records of naval officers ; 
special articles on naval art and science, written 

1“ Travels in Central Asia.” Being the account of a 
journey from Teheran across the Turkoman Desert, etc., etc. 
By Arminius Vambéry, Member of the Hungarian Academy 
of Pesth, by whom he was sent on this scientific mission. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1865. 

2 Around the World.”’ Sketches of Travel through many 


Lands and over many Seas. E, D, G, Prime, D.D. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 
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expressly for this work by officers and others of 
recognized authority in the branches treated by 
them, together with descriptions of the principal 
naval stations and seaports of the world. One 
volume. Philadelphia: L.R. Hamersly & Co. 
1884. 

This is the title page of a book which has, no 
doubt, found its way to the hands of every 
officer in our navy. It is not as complete on 
yachting as we could wish, but still affords in- 
formation on so many topics related to this 
noble sport that every yacht table may consider 
itself adorned when it is weighted by a copy of 
this excellent volume. 

* 

G. O. SHIELDS (Coquina) is an agreeable 
writer on Sport,! particularly big game hunting 
in the Rocky Mountains. But why must he 
mar his excellent book by the abominable 
pictures that start the reader at every page or 
so? Surely, there are artists in Chicago, and if 
not, OUTING would have helped him in the 
matter. We take pride in seeing good sporting 
books come from the American press, and 
Theodore Roosevelt has shown us what can be 
done in that direction. 

Mr. Shields should write another hunting 
book, and make its “get up” worthy of the 
literary material. 


* 
* * 


CAPTAIN ROLAND F. COFFIN® has written a 
book on American Yachting that may grow old, 
but can never be superseded in the estimation of 
yachting men. It is the most comprehensive 
and accurate treatise on the growth of yachting 
in America ever printed —what might be ex- 
pected from the yachting editor of OUTING. 
Every American, man and boy, should read this 
little book, especially as it is the record of the 
only navy that would stand the ghost of a 
chance against a hostile fleet. 


* 
%* & 


THE United States National Lawn Tennis 
Association rules for 1886, published by Wright 
and Ditson, are neatly printed, and are in very 
convenient form for pocket use. 

«*% 

“AHOI” is the name of the chief yachting 
magazine of Germany. It is tastefully made 
up, and devotes a fair share of its space to 
English and American subjects. The February 
number contained an appreciative paper on 
Herreshoff, and one on Canoeing in America. 
Every American yacht club subscribes to it, no 
doubt. 

«*% 

THE Base Ball Guide of Wright & Ditson for 
1886, besides containing the League rules, has 
the schedule of the New England League, as 
also the schedules of the Boston cricket clubs, 
besides interesting in formation as to New Eng- 
land clubs. 

1 Rustlings in the Rockies. 
ford, Clarke & Co. 1383. 

be The America’s Cup. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
1885. 


G. O, Shields. Chicago: Bel- 
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I must make a re- 
port—it will be short— 
but I am loaded, and 
must speak. I shall be 
upheld by the men any- 
way, for, though they 
often speak of me as a 
“beautiful bore,’’ still 
they know I’m straight 
as a gun-barrel. The 
ladies do not take much 
stock in me, but they 
often admire my stock. 
My sight is keen—I 
seldom miss the mark. 
And if this report, of 
how I made two lives 
happy, is not correct, 
I’m ready to be discharged. 


The Report of a Gun. 


I was standing in a corner, trying to 
make an impression on a lawn tennis 
racket, as I weigh twenty-eight pounds, 
and had been placed directly on the racket. 
I felt that I had all du¢ succeeded, when 
Arabella stepped into the hall and at- 
tempted to remove the racket from my 
marked attentions. George followed, and, 
in assisting to move me, his hand touched 
Arabella’s. 

I knew by the quick way she removed 
her hand that she was on the war-path. 








BY WILL P, HOOPER. 
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Then he said something in a low voice, 
filled with emotion and cigarette smoke. 

But she simply played with the racket, 
turned away her head, tampered with a 
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left-handed dimple in her flushed cheek, 
and said nothing. 

After a moment’s hesitation, he snatched 
me up, and, throwing me over his shoulder, 
strode forth. 

But he could not resist looking back—it 
was very evident that she had turned his 
head. 

He actually looked around six times 
while cross- 
ing the 
lawn. She 
was equally 
industrious 
in looking 
after him; 
in fact, it 
was six of 
one and 
half adozen 
of the other. 
But as luck 
would have 
it, neither 
caught the other in looking. 
So they both concluded that 
the other one was roaring mad, 
and that their young lives, so 
full of hope, taffy, and love, in 
the morning, were now forever 
blasted. 

There she stood, her bright 
striped lawn tennis dress, her 
new Florentine bang, her left- 
handed dimple, and her look 
of general sweetness and utility, 
making a picture 
which — but here’s 
the picture :— 
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while he dragged his crushed remains 
towards the woods, wondering if he could 
live till he died, or if his bruised heart 
would compel him to resort to the graceful 
noose and the toy pistol. 

And she,with tears in her fists and her eyes 
doubled up, rushed to her room, and —in 
the depth of her unutterable despair, threw 
herself upon a box of chocolate caramels. 


ke — Our shooting that 











day was disgraceful. 
I never was so mis- 
directed in all my ex- 
perience ; but it was 
all his fault, as I was 
entirely in his hands. 
He would up and 


bang away at some impossible shot, and 
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then would be apparently oblivious of 
birds, “taking a flyer” right within my 
sight and range. Oh, it was more than 
powder and shot could bear, and at last, 
when he was taking one of his absent- 
minded aims, I sicked—well, that seemed 
to completely wpse¢ him. However, he 





continued to drag his big hunting-boots, 
his empty game-bag, and his look of ab- 
ject misery, through bush and field, utterly 
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lost to everything except his heart-break- 
ing sorrow—and his increasing thirst. 
Suddenly he came upon a little road-side 
inn, and he smiled; hope revived —he 
smiled again; he smiled till he almost 
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laughed, and hope continued to revive, 
strengthen and grow. 

Near the house on his way home, at an 
abrupt turn in the river, a swaying mass in 
the swift current suddenly caught his eye. 

One glance was enough—that bright 
striped lawn tennis dress seemed to burn 
itself into his eyes, as it was swept under 
the rushing waters. Without one word of 
apology he dropped me, and with one 
leap threw himself into the stream, the 





folds of the robe were already in his grasp, 
when his big long-legged boots, being full 
of water—they, in a quiet unostentatious 
way, dragged him towards the bottom of 
the river. 
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Fortunately I was able to save his life, 
for when I was dropped I made a report 
which brought help to the scene. 

A feminine scream filled the air—a 
maiden rushed forward—in one dimpled 
fist she carried a clothes pole, and George 

























was fished out. Half conscious of tender 
arms about him, of warm hands chafing 
his, of a gentle voice, broken with emotion, 
calling for help—half conscious of all this, 
and with a dim idea that he had rescued 
his beloved Arabella from a watery grave, 
he was contented to drop his weary head 
on her dimpled shoulder and murmur her 
name. 
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Revelations of a Racket. 


People who are judges always rave over 
my shape and general style. I’m from the 
finest stock—“the Franklin”—and natu- 
rally rather extravagant in my get up. 

George, in seeking a beautiful present 
for Arabella, naturally selected me, and I 
have proved my appreciation by saving— 
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not his -life—but his love, and I well re- 
member her remark that she’d had many 
a good racket, but that I was by far the 
best. Since then I’ve been her constant 
companion. Every day, when George is 
not off with that horrid gun, we spend 
hours over lawn tennis. 





When she changes her gown I am deco- 
rated with a big ribbon to harmonize with 
her toilet. 

While Arabella was drowning her grief 
in the chocolate caramels, I saw from the 
window where I had been placed a cloud 
of dust, preceded by a black speck, way 
down the avenue. 

I knew without a second’s hesitation, 
after a few moments’ observation, that it 





























was a bicycle rider. I also suspected that 
he was.a novice in the art. What con- 
vinced me of this was his quick impulsive 
way of dismounting, and rubbing himself 
around in the road, and then taking the 
wheel on top of himself and tying his legs 
in knots among the spokes. 

As he came up the graveled driveway, 
our little pet dog rushed out to enjoy the 
sport, and the rider immediately got right 
off the wheel and spread himself all 
around, entirely covering the dog, and 
considerable of the avenue, and, as usual, 
the wheel climbed up his spinal column. 


CN 
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The dog was the first to recover, and 
after collecting a few samples of the rider’s 
clothes, he withdrew. He had met Ara- 
bella on the America, and several times on 
the Continent, and knowing the interest 
American girls showed in out-door sports, 
he thought his appearance on a bicycle 
would produce an impression—and it did, 
particularly on the smoothly-graveled sur- 
face of the avenue. 

As soon as Arabella received his card, 
she stepped out of the lovely lawn tennis 
dress, and (we may as well mention right 
here) the maid hung it on a line out-doors 
to have the wrinkles blown out by the 
wind, and later, a sudden gust carried it 
into the stream. 

Even the chocolates were ignored while 
Arabella went through a series of contor- 
tions, arraying herself in several tight- 
sleeved gowns, before being able to decide 
in which she could most successfully over- 
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whelm her visitor. She comforted herself 
with the knowledge that Nature had done 
so much for 
her that it 
would be im- 
possible 
for her to 
look other- 
wise than 
lovely—even 
though dis- 
guised, dis- 
torted, and 
disfigured 
by the latest 
fashions. 
Thestranger 
—who had 
greatly added 
to his appear- 
ance by his 
intimate rela- 
tions with the 
rough road, 
the green 
grass, and 
the pointed 
politeness of 
the dog—pro- 
duced an 
effect which 
caused Arabella to conceal a choice assort- 
ment of large smiles for future reference. 
Notwithstanding her tight gown, she 
could not resist lawn tennis, in which the 
visitor distinguished himself by his pro- 
nounced ability to show off his bad playing. 
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A sudden breeze gave an excuse to aban- 
don the game, and they wandered forth. 

It was the hour when the daily conflict 
is in progress between the mellow twilight 
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and the golden rays of the setting sun, and 
the mellow twilight was apparently getting 
the bulge on the golden rays, when—as 
they gloamed along—the gentle evening 
zephyr wafted towards them the report of 
a gun and a few disconnected shrieks. 
Hastening forward, their eyes were soon 
greeted by a charming picture. 





Sos = 


There was George, reclining in graceful 
ease on the green sward, his head pillowed 
on a dusky shoulder, and one arm thrown 
caressingly about a bronze neck. The 
gloaming was not so intense but that it was 
plainly discernible that the neck and shoul- 
der thus ornamented belonged to Arabella’s 





colored maid. But, on the other hand, the 
gloaming carefully concealed the fact that 
George’s clothes were dripping with water, 
and his eyes closed in a faint. 

On the impulse of the moment, without 
stopping to hesitate, Arabella emitted 
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thirteen distinct shrieks, and then, recover- 
ing her self-possession, she made three 
separate attempts to faint—failing in 
which, she allowed herself to be led away, 
and her shell-like ear filled with the plain- 
tive love-story of the visitor, whose lovely 
accent, gained by a carefully neglected 
early education, added an almost irresis- 
tible charm to the chestnut, and a reluctant 
“yes” was quivering between her ruby 
teeth and pearl-like lips, when her foot 
touched an object she at once recognized, 
and she quickly picked up the neglected 
tennis racket and with it a flood of tender 
recollections of the giver; so, while the inter- 
loping He was elocuting about their future 
happiness together, she was thinking of her 
past happiness with George ; and while he 
was enthusing over his castle in Wales, she 
was dreaming over castles in Spain. 

At this moment the maid came rushing 
after them, partly conscious of the sensa- 
tion she had been instrumental in creat- 
ing —and her dripping garments snapping 
in the evening breeze, she gave a mixed, 
confused, incoherent account of saving 
George, and the story was so incoherent, 
confused, and mixed, that Arabella gained 
the impression that George was a noble 
hero, and had saved her faithful colored 
maid from the raging torrent. And in 
her impulsive way, Arabella flew back and 
fell on George’s neck several times. And 
he had just sense enough left to come to 





himself gradually, and not until she had 
so thoroughly aired her sentiments, that all 
that was left for him to do was to recipro- 
cate— which he did—emphasizing it by a 
damp but apparently enjoyable embrace. 
And they seem perfectly unconscious that 
they owe their happiness to the gun, whose re- 
port summoned the aid which saved his life, 
and to the tennis racket who brought back 
the tender recollections which saved his love. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICES, 
ge of the Surprise. 





